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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  Survey  is  the  fourteenth  in  a  series  of  reports  prepared  annually 
by  the  secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
A  major  object  of  these  Surveys,  and  of  the  quarterly  Economic  Bulletins  which 
supplement  them,  is  the  analysis  of  recent  economic  developments  in,  and 
affecting,  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  so  far  as  these  developments 
are  shaped  by,  and  help  to  determine,  their  policies. 

Following  the  usual  pattern,  part  I  of  the  present  report  reviews  the 
economic  situation  in  the  ECAFE  region  in  1960,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available  to  the  secretariat  up  to  the  time  the  survey  was  written  (January  1961). 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  public  finance  in  the  postwar  period  —  the 
increasing  role  of  the  public  sector,  government  expenditure,  government  revenue 
md  fiscal  policies. 

The  Survey  is  published  solely  on  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  and 
the  views  expressed  therein  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  Commission  or  its 
member  governments. 


Bangkok,  March  1961. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


Reference  to  “tons”  indicates  metric  tons,  and  to  “dollars”,  United  States  dollars,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

The  term  “billion”  signifies  a  thousand  million. 

Three  dots  (...)  indicate  that  data  are  not  available  or  are  not  separately  reported. 

A  dash  ( — )  indicates  that  the  amount  is  nil  or  negligible. 

A  blank  in  a  table  indicates  that  the  item  is  not  applicable. 

A  plus  sign  (-|-)  indicates  a  surplus  or  an  increase. 

A  minus  sign  (  — )  indicates  a  deficit  or  a  decrease. 

A  full  stop  (  .  )  is  used  to  indicate  decimals. 

A  comma  ( , )  is  used  to  distinguish  thousands,  millions  and  billions. 

A  hyphen  ( - )  between  dates  representing  years,  e.g.,  1950-1959,  is  used  to  signify  the  full  period 
involved,  including  the  beginning  and  end  years. 

A  slash  (/)  indicates  a  crop  year,  fiscal  year  or  plan  year,  e.g.,  1958/59. 

The  crop  years  used  by  ECAFE  countries  in  their  agricultural  statistics  vary  according  to  their  agricultural 
seasons.  Except  in  the  more  northern  countries  of  the  region,  where  calendar  years  are  generally  used,  crop 
years  are  indicated  by  split  years,  running  most  coirunonly  from  the  middle  of  one  year  to  the  middle  of  the 
following  one. 

The  plan  years  of  the  ECAFE  countries  coincide  with  their  fiscal  years  as  given  in  the  table  below, 
except  in  the  case  of  China:  Taiwan,  where  the  plan  year  coincides  with  the  calendar  year. 

In  respect  of  information  given,  the  countries  listed  below  have  generally  been  included,  subject  to 
limitations  of  data. 


Country 


AJghoniatan 


British  Bomso*’ 

Burma  . 

Cambodia 

Ceylon . 

China; 

Mainland''  . . 
Taiwan'* 

Federation  of  Malaya 
Hong  Kong  . .  . . 

India  . 

Indonesia  . .  .  ■ 

Iran  . 

Japan  . 

Korea,  southern*  . . 


Laos 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand 


Viet-Nam,  southern'" 


Fiscal  year 


21  March  to  20  March  to  1955/56;  21  March 
to  31  August,  in  1956;  September  to  August, 
irom  1956/57 
January  to  December 

April  to  March  1935-1941;  October  to  September, 
from  1945 

January  to  December 
October  to  September 

January  to  December 

January  to  December,  to  1953;  January  to  June, 
1954;  July  to  June,  irom  July  1954 
January  to  December 
April  to  March 
April  to  March 
January  to  December 
21  March  to  20  March 
April  to  March 

April  to  March,  to  1953/54;  April  to  June, 
1954/55;  July  to  June  (extended  to  December), 
1955/56;  January  to  December  1957 
July  to  June  irom  1957 
July  to  June 

April  to  March,  to  1957/58;  April  to  June 
1958/59;  July  to  June  irom  1959/60 
July  to  June 
January  to  December 

April  to  March,  to  1939;  April  to  December, 
1940;  January  to  December,  irom  1941  to 
1960;  January  to  September,  1961;  October  to 
September  irom  1962 
January  to  December 


Currency  and 
abbreviation 

United  States  cents 
per  unit  cunency 
at  end  of 
December  1960 

Afghani 

2.393" 

Malayan  dollar  (M$) 

32.67 

Kyat  (K) 

21.00 

Riel  (Ri) 

2.857 

Rupee  (Re) 

21.00 

Yuan 

42.46 

New  Taiwan  dollar  (NTS) 

2.50" 

Malayan  dollar  (MS) 

32.67 

Hong  Kong  dollar  (HKS) 

17.50 

Rupee  (Rs) 

21.00 

Rupiah  (Rp) 

2.222' 

Rial 

1.320 

Yen  (T) 

0.278 

Hwon 

0.153" 

Kip  (Kp) 

1.250' 

Rupee  <Ra) 

13.157* 

Rupee  (Rs) 

21.00 

Peso  (?) 

50.00 

Malayan  dollcnr  (MS) 

32.67 

Baht 

4.752" 

Piastre  (Pr) 

2.857 

•Free  rate,  average  of  seven  months  ending  22  August  1960;  for  22  March  1958/21  March  1959:  1.815,  22  March  1959/21  March 
1960:  2.142. 

^  British  Borneo  iiKludes  the  territories  of  Brunei,  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

'  The  area  under  the  Central  People’s  Government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

'*  The  area  under  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

"Unified  rate  for  all  transactions  after  the  exchange  certificates  system  was  revised  with  effect  from  1  July  1960. 

'  Beginning  29  August  1960,  rate  for  all  export  and  invisible  receipts.  The  principal  import  rates  were  1.388  to  2.222  cents  per 
rupiah;  the  rate  for  “less  essential”  imports  was  0.5.  For  details,  see  Internationd  Financial  Statistics. 

*  The  area  under  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

"official  rate  as  from  23  February  1960;  beginning  1  January  1961,  the  rate  was  changed  to  0.1  cent.  Curb  rate:  0.075. 

*  Devalued  from  2.857  on  10  October  1958. 

^  Source:  The  Colombo  Plan,  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  November  1960. 

"  Jan/Sep.  4.738,  Oct.  4.739,  Nov.  and  Dec.  4.752.  Annual  average  of  1960:  4.741. 

The  area  under  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For  most  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region/  1960 
represented  further  improvement,  although  the  rate  of 
progress  was  not  as  striking  as  it  had  been  in  1959 
following  upon  the  moderate  setback  of  the  preceding 
year.  Agriculture  and  industry  reached  record  levels 
of  production.  Earnings  from  exports  were  higher. 
More  imports  were  obtained  and  restrictions  on 
foreign  trade  and  payments  eased.  However,  the 
year  ended  worse  than  it  began.  Export  markets 
turned  soft.  Harvest  prospects  indicated  only  a  slight 
increase.  Mainland  China  had  a  good  harvest  in 
late  1959,  although  1960  crops  were  damaged  by 
reportedly  unprecedented  natural  calamities;  the 
target  of  10  per  cent  increase  in  agricultural  output 
remained  unfulfilled.  Its  industrial  production,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  advance. 

Although  the  1959  autumn  and  1960  spring  and 
summer  crops  in  the  countries  of  the  region  yielded 
an  increase  over  the  bumper  harvests  of  the  previous 
year,  the  rate  of  rise  of  food  production  barely  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  in  population.  Only  through 
an  increase  in  imports  was  per  capita  availability  of 
cereals  in  1960  maintained  at  the  1959  level. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  year  was  selected 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculure  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  launch  its  “Freedom  from  Hunger” 
campaign,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  review  the 
more  long-term  position  of  the  region  in  respect  of 
food  consumption  and  nutritional  levels.  Per  capita 
food  production  has  perhaps  not  yet  caught  up  with 
prewar  levels.  But  net  imports  have  increased 
sharply,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  in  per  capita  food  intake.  The  diet,  how¬ 
ever,  continues  to  lack  variety  and  balance;  cereals 
and  other  starchy  foods  predominate. 

Nutritional  aspects  are,  therefore,  receiving 
greater  attention  in  the  formulation  of  national 
food  policies  and  plans.  Two  broad  patterns  are 
discernible.  Japan,  for  instance,  is  reaching  levels 
of  real  per  capita  income  at  which  the  demand  pattern 
calls  for  more  protein  and  protective  foods,  parti¬ 
cularly  livestock  products  and  fish.  But  for  countries 
at  lower  levels  of  income  —  that  is,  for  the  majority 
of  the  region’s  population  —  food  demand  and 
production  efforts  are  still  concentrated  on  augmenting 
the  supplies  of  basic  starchy  foods  and  pulses.  The 
progress  made  so  far  has,  on  the  whole,  been  poor. 


*  For  the  coverage  of  the  term  “ECAFE  region”  as  employetL 
in  this  report,  see  footnote  1,  page  5. 


The  output  of  other  primary  products  showed 
mixed  trends  in  1960.  Total  non-food  agricultural 
production  declined,  whereas  mining  output  rose.  Up 
to  the  second  or  third  quarter  (for  which  information 
is  available) ,  more  copra,  petroleum,  tin  and  iron  ore, 
and  less  rubber,  cotton,  jute  and  tea  were  produced. 

Manufacturing  production  continued  to  advance, 
stimulated  by  brisk  demand.  In  the  first  half  of  1960, 
the  regional  index  was  22  per  cent  above  the  first 
half  <of  1959  and  11  per  cent  above  the  second  half 
of  1959.  The  percentage  gain  was  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial,  not  in  the  countries  with  lower  base  weights, 
but  in  Japan,  the  region’s  pre-eminent  industrial 
producer.  Industrywise,  the  most  striking  increases 
were  reported  for  metals  and  metal  goods. 

World  trade,  excluding  the  trade  of  the  centrally 
planned  economies  with  each  other,  also  expanded 
in  conformity  with  world  industrial  production. 
There  was,  however,  a  shift  in  favour  of  trade  between 
industrial  countries,  rather  than  between  industrial 
and  the  primary  exporting  coimtries.  The  combined 
imports  of  all  industrial  countries  from  the  primary 
exporting  countries  have  remained  aroimd  $20-22 
billion  a  year  since  1957,  whereas  the  annual  rate 
of  the  trade  of  industrial  countries  with  one  another 
rose  from  $39  billion  in  1957  to  $51  billion  in  the 
first  half  of  1960.  World  economic  growth  has  not 
increased  the  demand  for  the  products  of  primary 
exporting  countries  as  it  has  done  for  the  products 
of  industrial  countries. 

The  improvement  in  the  export  earnings  of  the 
countries  of  the  region  was  partly  the  result  of  an 
increase  in  export  prices.  In  the  first  half  of  1960, 
prices  of  rubber  and  jute  rose  over  20  per  cent; 
export  prices  of  cotton,  tea  and  tin  increased  to  a 
smaller  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  of 
sugar,  copra  and  rice  fell,  as  a  result  of  improved 
supplies.  Crude  petroleum  prices  were  also  lowered. 
Import  prices  rose,  but  only  slightly.  The  region’s 
terms  of  trade  improved  during  the  first  half  of 
1960;  they  were  4  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1959.  But  they  were  not  higher  than  in  the 
second  half  of  1959  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices 
in  the  latter  part  of  1960,  the  year  as  a  whole  may 
not  show  a  gain  over  1959.  Imports,  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  rose  more  than  exports  in 
terms  of  percentage  increase;  trade  deficits,  as  a 
result,  were  enlarged.  Nevertheless,  the  countries 
were  able  to  increase  their  foreign  assets  on  account 
of  larger  foreign  aid. 
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Aggregate  monetary  demand  in  the  countries  of 
the  region  was  higher  in  1960  than  in  1959. 
Increased  demand  for  government  expenditure  and 
increased  private  investment  continue  to  he  the  major 
factors  exerting  upward  pressure;  budget  deficits  and 
bank  credits  are  relied  upon  to  finance  a  significant 
proportion  of  this  demand.  Nevertheless,  except  in 
9  few  countries  with  special  situations,  internal 
stability  was  maintained.  Government  revenues  have 
been  rising  and  private  savings  increasing.  Monetary 
policy  has  also  come  to  play  a  more  prominent  (and 
more  effective)  role  in  several  countries.  To  achieve 
external  balance,  countries  are  intensifying  their 
efforts  at  export  promotion  and  negotiations  for 
foreign  aid.  At  the  same  time  —  and  this  may  not 
prove  an  unmixed  blessing  —  they  are  liberalizing 
their  trade  and  payments  restrictions. 

To  sum  up,  the  region  had  an  increase  in 
aggregate  resources  in  1960,  largely  owing  to  an 
increase  in  production  and  in  imports,  which  more 
than  made  up  for  the  diminution  of  domestic  supplies 
represented  by  the  rise  in  its  exports.  C^vemments 
seemed  to  have  increased  their  claims,  mostly  for 
current  purposes,  as  did  the  private  sector  for  the 
purposes  of  investment.  Even  so,  there  was  no 
apparent  decline  in  per  capita  levels  of  food  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  some  increase  was  evident  in  the 
availability  of  other  consumer  goods.  As  a  result, 
price  movements  remained  mild,  either  up  or  down, 
although  concealed  inflation  in  some  countries  came 
into  the  open  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
decontrol  policies.  But  these  price  rises  should 
prove  quite  temporary. 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  Survey  is  a  review  of 
postwar  developments  in  the  field  of  public  finance. 
This  review  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  forces 
that  have  shaped  the  growth  in  the  size  and  influence 
of  the  public  sector  in  the  national  economies  of 
the  countries  of  the  region.  Two  major  trends 
emerge.  Countries,  particularly  the  newly  developing 
ones,  are  giving  a  central  place  to  planning  as  the 
mechanism  most  likely  to  ensure  an  efficient  allocation 
and  use  of  national  resources.  Secondly,  the  in¬ 
fluence  or  the  role  of  the  state  is  extending  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  public  ownership  and  management. 

The  growth  in  the  size  and  the  functions  of  the 
public  sector  is  reflected  in  the  volume  of  government 
expenditure,  which  has  risen  both  in  absolute  terms 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  general,  the  more  prosperous  a  country,  the  more 
it  spends  on  its  government  in  absolute  terms,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  gross  national  product. 

Hie  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  government 
expenditure  is  made  difficult  by  the  absence  of  a 
consistent  and  comprehensive  classification  of  budget¬ 


ary  data  in  functional  terms.  Broadly  speaking, 
government  expenditure  is  incurred  in  providing  three 
types  of  services  —  economic,  social  and  general.  In 
the  performance  of  economic  services,  governments 
have  mainly  aimed  at  promoting  economic  growth; 
this  attempt  is  largely  reflected  in  their  spending  on 
investment.  Government  investment  in  the  postwar 
period  seems  to  have  predominated  over  private 
investment  in  a  number  of  newly  developing  Asian 
countries;  the  higher  allocation  to  public  investment 
is  a  reflection  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of  private 
(domestic  or  foreign)  capital,  but  also  of  government 
awareness  that  the  type  of  investments  required  cannot 
be  made  by  the  private  sector  in  response  to  market 
forces  or  the  profit  motive.  Governments  have,  in 
general,  );>een  in  agreement  in  placing  emphasis  on 
public  investment  in  the  building  up  of  the  economic 
infrastructure  —  transport,  power,  irrigation,  etc. 
Only  in  respect  of  investment  in  industry  have  they 
differed  substantially  —  on  the  relative  share  of  public 
versus  private  investment  and  of  heavy  versus  light 
industries. 

In  allocating  funds  for  social  services,  such  as 
education,  health,  housing  and  community  welfare, 
governments  appear  to  have  experienced  difficulties  in 
choosing  between  the  apparently  conflicting  claims  of 
economic  development  versus  social  welfare.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  real  antithesis  between  the  two;  the 
expenditure  on  social  services  is  incurred  to  service 
“a  deep  and  profound  human  need”,  and  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  An  endorsement  of  such 
a  view  should  not,  however,  he  mistaken  for  an 
approval  of  indiscriminate  give-aways  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  aggregate 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  saving  and  investment. 
Governments  increasingly  recognize  the  desirability  of 
tempering  their  enthusiasm  for  income  redistribution 
with  concern  for  economic  growth,  since  that  alone 
is  likely  to  prove  of  greater  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
poor  than  fiscal  attempts  aimed  merely  at  reallocating 
current  output. 

The  expenditure  on  general  services,  particularly 
on  administration,  is  also  growing.  The  growth 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  increase  in  population  and 
to  the  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
administrative  services  provided  by  the  government. 
Defence  spending  has  shown  uneven  trends,  depending 
upon  the  security  situation,  internal  or  external,  and 
upon  the  availability  of  foreign  assistance. 

Revenue  policies  in  the  postwar  period  were  also 
assigned  new  tasks  which  have  drastically  changed 
the  criteria  by  which  they  were  traditionally  evaluated. 
No  doubt,  revenue  has  grown  in  volume  in  almost 
all  countries  of  the  region.  This  growth  in  revenue, 
however,  has  been  neither  commensurate  with  the 
"growth  in  expenditure,  nor  continuous  throughout 
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income.  Tax'  rates  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranges 
of  assessed  incomes  remain  low.  There  is  large-scale 
avoidance  of  taxes  by  companies  and  by  the  upper 
income  groups  through  legal  exploitation  of  the 
loopholes  provided  by  the  limited  definition  of  the  tax 
base,  namely,  “taxable”  profits,  income  or  wealth. 
Finally,  taxes  are  evaded.  The  evasion  is  encouraged 
partly  by  punitively  high  marginal  rates  of  taxes  on 
the  upper  brackets  of  personal  income  and  partly  by 
laxity  in  administration. 


the  period.  The  proportion  of  government  revenue 
to  gross  national  product  seems  to  have  stopped  rising 
after  a  few  initial  spurts. 

This  stagnation  of  the  revenue  systems  of  the 
newly  developing  economies  of  Asia  is  somewhat 
disconcerting.  At  the  present  stage  of  their  economic 
growth,  it  is  essential  that  Asian  countries  have 
revenue  systems  which  are  progressive  in  relation  to 
the  growth  in  national  income.  As  it  is,  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  existing  systems  is  largely  explained  by  the 
predominance  of  taxation  of  foreign  trade  in  the 
revenue  structure.  Imports  of  revenue-yielding  items 
are  being  restricted  in  order  to  protect  or  encourage 
domestic  production  and  to  conserve  foreign  exchange 
for  duty-free  or  low-duty  imports  of  staple  foods, 
raw  materiab  and  capital  goods.  The  demand  for 
the  region’s  exports,  principally  of  primary  products, 
remains  weak  and  fluctuating.  Export  taxes,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  provide  steady  or 
increasing  revenues;  they  have  proved  useful  largely 
during  export  booms  as  anti-inflationary  measures  to 
siphon  off  windfall  profits.  The  other  methods  of 
taxing  foreign  trade  and  payments  —  export  mono¬ 
polies,  exchange  taxes,  multiple  exchange  rates  —  all 
suffer  from  similar  structural  difficulties,  both  on  the 
import  and  the  export  side. 

A  more  fruitful  avenue  for  revenue  growth,  in 
the  context  of  rising  levels  of  domestic  production 
and  expanding  income,  is  opened  by  taxes  on  domestic 
transactions  and  on  income  and  wealth.  The  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  exploiting  these  to  an  increasing 
extent.  In  the  field  of  “indirect”  taxation,  more  and 
more  commodities  and  services  are  being  brought  into 
the  excise  tax  net,  progressivity  is  being  introduced 
in  terms  of  the  articles  chosen  for  duty  and  the  rates 
imposed,  while  spending,  as  such,  is  being  curtailed 
by  the  imposition  of  “general”  sales  taxes. 

It  is,  however,  the  complex  of  “direct”  taxes 
on  income,  expenditure  and  wealth  which  provides, 
as  its  built-in  features,  most  of  the  virtues  sought  of 
a  good  tax  system:  long-term  growth  and  short-term 
flexibility  in  yields;  equity  as  among  taxpayers;  and 
provision  of  incentives  for  saving  and  investment, 
and  of  deterrents  from  non-essential  spending.  Re¬ 
cognizing  these  advantages,  many  newly  developing 
countries  have  introduced  income  taxation  in  the 
postwar  period;  those  that  had  it  previously  have 
sought  to  make  further  refinements.  Nevertheless, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases,  none  of  the  newly 
developing  economies  has  obtained  from  the  group 
of  income  and  wealth  taxes  more  than  a  quarter  of 
its  total  government  revenue,  as  compared  with  about 
a  half  or  more  in  the  developed  ones. 

This  underdevelopment  is  due  to  several  factors. 
The  taxes  exclude  from  their  coverage  all  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  and  of  the  national 


How  can  the  countries  remodel  their  revenue 
systems  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  progressive 
in  relation  to  national  income?  The  measures  for 
taxing  the  rich  do  not  yield  either  the  revenue  or 
the  net  increase  in  national  saving  which  is  required 
for  economic  growth;  taxing  the  poor  may  really 
hurt.  The  question  has  to  be  answered  in  die  light 
of  knowledge  as  to  where  exactly  the  rise  in  national 
income  occurs,  to  whom  the  benefits  go,  and  in  what 
proportion.  Current  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth  in  the  newly 
developing  countries  of  Asia,  and  of  the  volume  and 
patterns  of  saving  in  the  various  income  or  occupa¬ 
tional  groups,  is  mostly  in  general  descriptive  terms 
instead  of  being  based  on  sound  statistical  founda¬ 
tions.  It  tends  to  be  subjective  and  inaccurate. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  dependable  informa¬ 
tion,  arrived  at  from  investigations  of  the  type  at 
present  being  undertaken  in  India,  may  reveal  that 
the  swell  in  national  income  has  b^n  so  distributed 
as  to  add  a  dribble  to  the  meagre  incomes  of  the 
masses.  In  that  event,  a  question  may  arise  as  to 
whether  the  masses  should  be  further  taxed  on  their 
necessities  —  such  as  salt,  sugar,  kerosene  and  matches 
—  or  on  their  incomes,  which  is  what  the  land  tax 
does.  No  categorical  answer  need  be  given  at  this 
stage;  only  certain  guidelines  can  be  set  down. 
First,  in  the  formulation  of  any  such  tax  measures, 
the  full  incidence  of  the  revenue-and-expenditure 
system  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
rather  than  the  incidence,  progressive  or  otherwise, 
of  the  individual  tax  under  consideration.  Secondly, 
if  the  masses  are  truly  at  subsistence  levels,  there 
will  not  be  much  point  in  taxing  them;  taxation  on 
human  maintenance  could  not  improve  the  prospects 
for  economic  growth.  But,  above  the  subsistence 
levels,  there  is  a  case  for  taking  in  taxes  a  small 
fraction  of  their  existing  incomes  and  an  increased 
proportion  of  their  incremental  incomes  to  meet  the 
imperative  needs  of  economic  and  social  development. 
If  the  failure  to  tax  the  lower  income  groups  were 
to  result  in  inflation,  it  is  these  groups  who  are  likely 
to  be  the  worse  off. 

In  taxing  the  upper  income  groups  several  factors 
require, to  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  extent  that 
the  tax  systems,  in  law  and  in  practice,  remain  only 
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superficially  progressive,  they  offer  a  large  area  for 
remedial  action.  The  scope  of  “tajmble”  income  and 
wealth  could  be  enlarged,  the  loopholes  plugged,  tax 
assessment  and  collection  machinery  strengthened, 
and  the  penalties  for  tax  evasion  made  more  effective 
as  deterrents.  On  the  other  hand,  very  hi^  rates 
of  taxes  on  the  top  income  groups  may  not  only  lead 
to  further  tax  evasion  but  may  also  be  injurious  to 
saving  and  investment  in  the  private  sector,  which 
is  an  important  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  growth.  It  may  be  noted  that  income  and 
commodity  taxes  do  not  altogether  succeed  in  reducing 
the  consumption  of  the  rich  as  they  do  of  the  lower 
and  middle  income  groups;  a  large  part  of  what  the 
government  obtains  is  of  the  nature  of  a  transfer  of 
savings  from  the  private  sector  to  itself.  Therefore, 
in  taking  these  savings  the  government  needs  to  justify 
its  action  in  terms  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put 
in  the  public  sector  vis-d-vis  their  use  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  task  for  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  has 
also  been  enlarged  in  scope  and,  in  coping  with  the 
expanded  responsibilities  of  the  public  sector,  has 
grown  more  complex.  The  simple  canons  of  a 
balanced  budget  on  current  account  and  of  loans  to 
finance  productive  public  works  have  undergone  a 
radical  transformation  in  the  course  of  being  adapted 
to  several  economic  and  non-economic  objectives. 
The  foremost  among  the  economic  tasks  set  for  fiscal 
policy  in  the  postwar  period,  in  conjunction  with 
other  aspects  of  economic  policy,  has  been  to  see  to 


it  that  greater  resources  are  freed  to  finance  aggregate 
“non-consumption”,  that  is,  government  current  and 
capital  outlays  and  private  investment  outlays,  all  of 
which  have  grown.  This  involves  a  reduction  in  the 
national  proportion,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  level 
of  personal  or  private  consumption;  the  prime 
concern  should  be  to  increase  the  incremental  income- 
“non-consumption”  ratio.  The  governments  of 
ECAFE  countries  have  also  directed  their  fiscal 
policies  towards  maintaining  a  balance  on  external 
account,  counteracting  short-term  disturbances  to 
economic  stability,  and  diverting  to  the  treastuies  not 
only  the  resources  that  would  have  increased  private 
consumption  but  also  those  which  would  have  gone 
into  private  savings  or  private  investment,  so  as  to 
enable  the  governments  to  exercise  a  more  “direct” 
control  over  the  allocation  of  national  resources. 

Not  all  these  objectives  have  been  consistent  with 
one  another,  nor  have  the  governments  pursuing  them 
been  clear  as  to  priorities.  Remedying  internal 
instability  by  an  import  surplus  has  created  problems 
of  external  imbalance;  cutting  imports  to  save  balance 
of  payments  has  strengthened  domestic  inflation.  The 
search  for  greater  equality  has  resulted  in  streng¬ 
thening  the  already  high  propensities  to  spend  on 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  saving.  The  govern¬ 
ments  have  also  differed  as  to  the  degree  of  emphasis 
to  be  placed  upon  each  of  the  common  objectives 
of  their  fiscal  and  other  economic  policies,  as  well 
as  to  the  methods  of  attaining  them. 
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For  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region,*  the 
year  I960’  continued  the  improvement  noted  in  1959. 
However,  the  advance  of  1960  over  1959  was  less 
striking  than  that  of  1959  over  the  preceding  year 
which  had  experienced  an  adverse  harvest  and 
a  slow-down  in  industrial  production.  Agricultural 
production  had  increased  by  about  7  per  cent  in 
the  1958/59  season;  it  increased  further  in  1959/60 
by  only  about  1  per  cent.’  The  year  ended  with 
forecasts  that  this  slight  improvement  will  be 
maintained  during  the  1960/61  season.  Industrial 
production  which  had  slowed  down  in  1958  to  an 
increase  of  only  1  per  cent  —  the  lowest  in  the 
postwar  years  —  recorded  a  rise  of  19  per  cent  in 

1959  and  a  further  15  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of 

1960  over  the  average  level  of  1959.  The  centrally 
planned  economy  of  mainland  China,*  was  reported 
to  have  increased  the  gross  value  of  agricultural 
production  in  1959  by  17  per  cent  over  1958  —  the 
year  of  “the  Great  Leap  Forward”  —  but  1960, 


I  In  the  text  and  tables  of  this  and  the  following  two  chapters, 
the  terms  “ECAFE  region”  and  “region",  unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  are  used  to  denote  the  private  enterprise  economies  of  the 
region  and  exclude  the  centrally  planned  economics  of  mainland 
China,  northern  Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam,  for  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  in  footnote  4. 


2  As  this  report  was  completed  in  January  1961,  information 
available  to  the  secretariat  on  the  second  half  of  the  year  1960 
was  necessarily  fragmentary;  data  could  generally  be  had  for  most 
countries  only  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


)  The  indices  prepared  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
don  of  the  United  Nations  (FAO)  give  increases  of  4  and  3  per 
cent  respectively  for  1958/59  and  1959/60.  Thu  is  because  the 
FAO  indices  include  wheat,  barley,  tea  and  rubber  produced  in 
1958  and  1959  respectively  and  not  the  1959  and  1960  production 
of  these  commodities.  For  the  purposes  of  thu  report,  adjustments 
have  been  made  taking  the  latter  into  account. 


4  Information  with  the  United  Nations  on  economic  trends  in 
the  centrally  planned  economies  —  mainland  China,  northern 
Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam  —  u  subject  to  important  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  to  availability,  comparability  and  verifiability.  In  respect 
of  availability,  a  significant  addition  to  the  existing  information  on 
mainland  China  is  the  publ^tion  entided  Ten  Great  Tears  (Statis- 
6cs  of  the  Economic  and  Cultural  Achievements  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China),  compiled  by  the  State  Stadstical  Bureau  (and 
published  by  the  Foreign  Language  Press,  Peking,  February  1960). 
The  problems  posed  by  the  data  from  these  countries  in  respect  of 
comparability  and  verifiability  were  explained  in  some  detail  with 
reference  to  mainland  China  in  the  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  1957.  See  chapter  4,  especially  page  86. 


according  to  official  indications,  was  the  worst  year 
for  natural  calamities  since  1949  when  the  People’s 
Republic  was  founded.  Mainland  China’s  industrial 
production  continued  to  advance.' 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 


Food  production  in  the  ECAFE  region  in 
1959/60  further  improved  by  about  2  per  cent. 
Cereal  production  in  the  ECAFE  region  in  1960 
(including  1960  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  and 
1959/60  crops  of  all  other  cereals)  rose  by  1.5  per 
cent  over  the  record  crop  of  the  previous  year.  The 
1959/60  rice  crop  was  up  by  3  per  cent  from  the 
good  1958/59  harvest,  reaching  an  all-time  record  of 
87  million  tons.'  Production  of  wheat  in  1960  was 
the  largest  in  recent  years;  although  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  record  crop  of  1959,  it  was  17  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1958.  The  total  output  of  other 
cereals’  was  2  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  output  of  rootcrops  increased  by  more  than  3 
per  cent  over  1958/59;  pulses  increased  sharply  (by 
31  per  cent).*  Although  production  of  all  sugar 
(in  terms  of  raw  sugar)  remained  about  the  same, 
centrifugal  sugar  in  1959/60  increased  by  11  per  cent 
over  the  level  during  the  previous  two  seasons.  All 
major  producers  had  a  larger  output  except  China: 
Taiwan,  which  had  harvested  a  record  crop  in 
1958/59,  but  owing  to  warm  and  moist  weather  at 
planting  time  and  typhoon  damage,  the  1959/60  crop 
was  8  per  cent  below  the  peak  level.  Oilseeds  output 
(in  oil  equivalent)  declined  by  more  than  5  per  cent 
from  1958/59.  The  expansion  of  food  products  of 
animal  origin  appears  to  have  continued  in  1960,  but 
on  the  whole  at  a  slower  rate  than  that  of  food  crops. 


S  Although  industries  processing  agricultural  nuterial  were 
adversely  affected. 


6  Milled  basis,  converted  from  paddy  to  rice  at  the  rate  of  68 
per  cent. 


7  1960  crop  of  barley  and  1959/60  crops  of  maize,  rye,  oats, 
millets  and  sorghum. 


B  Not  including  dry  beans,  as  1959/60  data  are  available  for 
only  four  countries  of  the  region. 
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Table  1. 

ECAFE  Region:  Production  of 
1948-1952  and  1956-1960 
(Million  tons) 

Food  Crops, 

hem  end  yetri* 

t94S-m2 

1956  or 

J957  or 

195$  or 

1959  or 

I960  or  \ 

•reree^ 

1956/57* 

I957/5S 

1956/59 

1959/60 

1960/61  j 

Total  cereals  .... 

....  105.9 

130.9 

126.9 

136.6 

142.3 

Rice,  milled  basis  . 

....  65.3 

81.0 

74.9 

84.5 

87.3 

Wheat . 

....  14.9 

18.6 

19.6 

17J 

20.7 

20.8 

Maize . 

....  5.9 

8.0 

8.2 

9.4 

9.9 

Barley . 

....  6.2 

7.6 

7.3 

6.6 

7.3 

7.3 

Other  cereals'  . 

....  13.6 

15.7 

16.9 

18.3 

17.1 

Total  root  crop^  . 

....  25.4 

33.7 

34.9 

36.9 

38.1 

Total  pulset^  .... 

....  7.1 

9.2 

9.9 

8.9 

8.8^ 

Edible  oilseed  crops' 

\  (in  oil  equivalent) 

....  3.8 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

4.7 

Sugai*  . 

....  7.3 

10.4 

10.8 

11.4 

11.5 

Somrce:  Compiled  by  FAO  from  national  publications  or  from  direct  information  supplied  by 
governments  to  the  FAO  secretariat. 


*FAO  crop  years. 

^Revised  estimates.  Including  available  data  for  Afghanistan  and  Iran. 

*  Rye,  oats,  millet  and  sorghum. 

*  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams  and  cassava,  largely  estimated. 

'Chickpeas,  lentils,  dry  beans,  dry  peas,  and  broad  beans. 

*  Excluding  dry  beans;  corresponding  1958/59  production  was  6.7  million  tons. 

'  Including  soybeans,  groundnuts,  sesame,  rapeseed,  cottonseed,  copra,  olives  and  olive  oil,  and 
palm  kernel  and  palm  oils. 

**  Ceritrifugal  and  non-centrifugal  cane  and  beet  sugar,  converted  into  raw  value. 


Traditionally  food  deficit  countries 

Ceylon  and  India,  among  the  food  importing 
countries,  experienced  a  decline  in  rice  production 
(by  2  and  3  per  cent  respectively)  in  1959/60.  In 
Ceylon,  the  harvested  area  fell;  in  India,  the  decrease 
was  mainly  due  to  unfavourable  weather  at  the  time 
of  sowing  the  winter  crop  and  drought  during  the 
growing  period.  In  the  Philippines,  although  yields 
were  somewhat  lower  due  to  typhoons,  production, 
as  in  Laos,  was  almost  at  the  same  level  as  in 
1958/59.  Chving  to  the  increase  in  domestic  output 
over  the  last  three  years,  the  country  has  become 
self-sufficient  in  rice  and  has  virtually  ceased  to  be 
an  importer.  Increases,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
impressive  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  (22  per  cent) 
and  Pakistan  (20  per  cent)  and  moderate  in  Indonesia 
(3  per  cent)  and  Japan  (4  per  cent).  The  increase 
in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  due  to  a  marked 
improvement  in  yields  per  hectare;  it  was  expected 
that  almost  70  per  cent  of  the  country’s  requirements 
would  be  met  from  domestic  production.  Pakistan 
secured  its  increase  by  expanding  the  area  under  rice 
(at  the  expense  of  jute),  and  as  a  result  of  good 
weather. 

The  output  of  wheat  and  maize  was  higher;  it 
compensated  partially  for  the  declines  in  rice  pro¬ 
duction  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  augmented  the 
cereal  supply  elsewhere.  Wheat  increased  in  1960 
by  only  a  fraction  in  India  (although  this  was  a 
25  per  cent  increase  over  1958)  and  by  about  1 


per  cent  in  Pakistan.  Maize  production  increased 
by  14  per  cent  in  Ceylon,  7  per  cent  in  India  and 
in  Indonesia,  25  per  cent  in  Laos  and  3  per  cent 
in  Pakistan;  it  declined  in  Japan  (by  7  per  cent), 
and  also  in  the  Philippines  (by  3  per  cent)  where 
maize  is  second  to  rice  as  a  foodcrop.  The  trends 
in  other  foodcrops  were  uneven.  Other  cereals 
appear  to  have  declined  in  India  (barley  3  per  cent, 
millets  5  per  cent  and  sorghum  10  per  cent)  and 
in  Japan  (oats  11  per  cent).  Output  of  non-cereal 
foodcrops  increased.  India  and  Indonesia  had  more 
centrifugal  sugar;  India  produced  a  record  output 
(up  by  26  per  cent  over  1958/59)  in  response  to 
favourable  weather,  expanded  acreage  and  various 
government  measures  designed  to  encourage  produc¬ 
tion  of  centrifugal  sugar  instead  of  gur.  Oylon  had 
more  dry  beans  and  potatoes;  Japan  had  appreciable 
increases  in  pulses  and  oilseeds;  the  Philippines,  in 
addition  to  more  sugar  for  export,  had  more  root 
crops  for  domestic  consumption. 

Rice-exporting  countries 

The  1959/60  output  of  rice,  increased  in  all  the 
traditionally  exporting  countries  of  the  region  except 
China:  Taiwan.  Taking  all  these  countries  together 
(but  excluding  mainland  China),  total  production  in 
1959/60  was  up  by  almost  7  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  Individual  percentage  increases  were  7  for 
Burma,  22  for  Candiodia,  21  for  Iran,  3  for  Thailand 
and  15  for  southern  Viet-Nam;  the  production  in 
southern  Korea  remained  about  the  same;  the  decrease 
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in  China:  Taiwan,  owing  to  bad  weather,  was  2  per 
cent.  In  Burma,  the  increase  was  achieved  partly 
by  the  five-year  “paddy  expansion  project”,  which 
had  commenced  in  1956/57  and  under  which  300,000 
hectares  have  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated.  The 
sharp  increases  in  Cambodia  and  Iran  were  partly 
the  result  of  the  extension  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
facilities. 

As  in  the  traditionally  food  deficit  countries, 
production  of  wheat  and  maize  increased  in  the  rice 
exporting  countries  as  well;  the  only  exception  was 
Cambodia,  which  had  much  less  maize  (38  per  cent). 
China:  Taiwan  had  5  per  cent  more  wheat  as  a  result 
of  an  extensive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  organic 
matter,  and  Thailand  70  per  cent  more  maize,  due 
to  an  extension  of  area  in  response  to  high  export 
demand.  In  Iran  and  southern  Korea,  the  substantial 
1959/60  increase  in  cereal  production  also  included 
more  wheat  in  1959  than  in  1958  — 15  per  cent  in 
Iran  and  23  per  cent  in  southern  Korea.  The  output 
of  non-cereal  foodcrops  was  also  larger  in  the  rice¬ 
exporting  countries.  Soybean  production  increased 
sharply;  it  rose  by  77  per  cent  in  Cambodia  and 
21  per  cent  in  China:  Taiwan.  Thailand  also,  in 
addition  to  more  rice  and  maize,  had  slightly  more 
oilseeds  (groundnuts,  cottonseed  and  sesame)  and 
appreciably  more  root  crops  (including  cassava). 

Prospects  for  1960/61 

Only  a  slight  advance  in  foodgrain  production 
is  expected  in  1960/61,  with  countries  sharing 
opposite  trends.  There  were  indications  towards  the 
close  of  1960  that  cereal  production  might  just 
maintain  the  1959/60  level,  assuming  the  continuation 
of  favourable  conditions  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  season. 

In  the  traditionally  food  deficit  countries,  as  a 
whole,  foodgrain  production  in  1960/61  was  likely 
to  nuintain  or  exceed  the  1959/60  level.  In  the  rice¬ 
exporting  countries,  provisional  estimates  indicated 
some  decrease  in  foodgrain  production  for  1960/61. 
Declines,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  were 
apparently  substantial  in  China:  Taiwan,  southern 
Korea  and  southern  Viet-Nam.  Increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  expected  in  Burma,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand. 

As  to  mainland  China,  the  first  oflBcial  reports 
estimated  that  total  “grain”*  production  in  1959 
reached  270  million  tons,  8  per  cent  above  the  revised 
figure  for  1958,  but  2  per  cent  below  the  year’s 
target.  Figures  for  individual  grain  crops  have  not 
yet  been  published.  However,  there  were  indications 
of  losses  in  the  1960  harvest  due  to  natural  calamities, 
particularly  the  dron^t,  which  reportedly  affected 
60  million  hectares  of  farmland,**  or  about  half  the 


*  Including  the  gnia  equiTalcat  of  potatoes. 

compared  with  43  millioo  hectares  in  1959  and  27  million 
hectares  in  1950. 


total  sown  area  in  the  country.  Despite  an  increase 
in  the  area  sown,  output  of  summer  crops,  including 
wheat,  early  rice  and  various  kinds  of  coarse  grains, 
appeared  to  be  about  the  same  as,  or  only  slightly 
below  the  output  in  1959,  which  had  totalled  69.5 
million  tons.  In  order  to  make  up  for  the  shortfall 
(from  the  plan  targets)  in  the  summer  crops,  an 
intensified  drive  for  more  grain  production  was 
launched.  The  area  so«m  to  autumn  crops'  was 
greatly  extended  with  special  emphasis  on  coarse 
grains.'* 

Other  primary  products 

In  1959,  the  ECAFE  region  had  contributed  90 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  estimated  total  tea  production 
of  760,(XX)  tons.  This  was  an  increase  of  less  than 
1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  For  the  year 
1960,  indications  were  for  a  further  small  increase, 
although  production  in  the  first  seven  months  had 
fallen  by  1  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1959. 
In  recent  years,  no  notable  change  in  area  under 
tea  has  occurred  in  Ceylon  and  India,  the  main 
producing  countries;  expansion  in  output  has  been 
achieved  mainly  through  higher  yields.  Oylon  had 
good  weather  which  contributed  to  a  7  per  cent  rise 
in  production  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1960 
over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  Indonesia  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1960  increased  by  3  per  cent.  South  India,  too, 
increased  its  production  by  more  than  17  per  cent 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1960  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1959.  In  northeastern  India, 
on  the  other  hand,  output  from  January  to  September 
1960  declined  by  10.5  per  cent  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather,  but  was  expected  to  pick  up  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  level  of  copra  production  for  1960  in  the 
region  was  forecast  to  increase  by  more  than  14 
per.  cent  from  a  year  earlier,  (^pra  production  in 
the  Philippines  had  recovered  rapidly  from  the 
damage  caused  by  typhoons  of  December  1959  and 
January  1960.  It  was  expected  that  the  country’s 
output  would  exceed  tlw  previous  year’s  production 
by  almost  28  per  cent.  In  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
after  adequate  rains  and  high  prices  in  1959,  output 
increased  by  37  per  cent  in  1960  (January  to  June) 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1959.  Production 
of  smallholders  increased  by  almost  50  per  cent 
while  estate  production  showed  moderate  gains.  In 
the  other  coconut  producing  countries  of  the  region, 
the  1959  rainfall  was  favourable  which  contributed 
to  the  increased  production  in  1960. 


■1  The  autumn  banreat  ihould  have  been  gathered  by  December 
1960,  but  no  report  on  the  reaulti  wat  available;  only  it  wa« 
oCdally  admitted  that  die  planned  increaie  of  10  per  cent  wat 
not  attained. 
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The  cotton  output  of  the  region  declined  from 
6.0  million  bales**  in  1958/59  (August-July)  to  5.112 
million  bales  in  1959/60.  Declines  took  place  in 
India  (21  per  cent)  and  Thailand  (20  per  cent) 
where  weather  conditions  were  adverse;  output 
increased  in  Burma  (by  8  per  cent),  southern  Korea 
(by  17  per  cent)  and  Pakistan  (by  2  per  cent)  and 
remained  stable  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran.  Mainland 
China  registered  an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent  over 
1958/59  to  9.0  million  bales  in  1959/60.  For  the 
1960/61  season,  output  prospects  in  the  region  seemed 
to  be  better  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
situation  in  India  was  generally  favourable,  with  the 
total  area  estimated  at  8  million  hectares,  which  under 
normal  conditions,  would  give  a  harvest  of  over  4 
million  bales  —  much  larger  than  the  3.3  million  bales 
in  1959/60.  Similarly  in  Pakistan,  crop  prospects 
for  1960/61  were  better  due  to  good  weather  and 
the  wider  use  of  fertilizers  imder  government  subsidy. 

In  1959/60  (July-June),  the  output  of  jute  and 
allied  fibres  in  the  region  fell  to  2.1  million  tons, 
as  against  2.4  million  tons  in  1958/59.  In  India 
and  Pakistan  —  the  major  producing  countries  — 
production  was  down  by  17  and  11  per  cent 
respectively,  owing  partly  to  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons, 
but  mainly  to  an  unfavourable  jute/rice  price  ratio 
at  the  time  of  planting.  In  Pakistan,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  programme  of  assisting  farmers  to  adopt 
alternative  crops  was  also  a  contributing  factor ;  yields 
did  not  improve  to  offset  the  reduction  in  area.  The 
prospects  for  the  1960/61  crop  remained  uncertain; 
Pakistan  was  expecting  a  better  crop  for  1960/61,  but 
there  was  15  per  cent  decrease  in  area  under  the 
crop  in  India. 

In- the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  production  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  region  at  1.29  million  tons 
was  about  4.5  per  cent  lower  than  the  corresponding 
1959  output.  This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  a 
decline  of  13  per  cent  in  Indonesia’s  output.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  (Ceylon  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
increased  (by  13  and  2  per  cent  respectively)  owing 
partly  to  the  stimulation  of  higher  prices**  earlier 
in  the  year  and  partly  to  the  gradual  coming  into 
production  of  replanted  or  newly  planted  areas.  In 
Ceylon,  the  government  sponsored  programme  of 
replanting  by  smallholders  was  beginning  to  show 
results.  In  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  smallholders 
have  been  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  replanting 
scheme  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  programme. 
Under  the  new  planting  programme  of  the  Federation, 
participating  smallholders  will  be  given  an  equivalent 


Of  478  lbs  net  weight. 

■3  However,  the  pronounced  fall  in  prices  between  June  and 
November  1960  suggests  that  output  in  the  last  quarter  will  level 
off.  Demand,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  poorer  than  in  1959. 


of  US$135  per  acre  to  finance  their  new  plantings. 
In  Cambodia,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  new 
planting  and  replanting  with  high  yielding  strains  is 
continuing. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  RELATION  TO 
POPULATION  TRENDS 

Elstimates  indicate  that  in  twelve  countries  of 
the  region*^  accounting  for  over  90  per  cent  of  its 
population,  total  food  production,  from  1952/53  to 
1958/59,**  increased  by  an  average  of  4  per  cent 
annually,  whereas  population  growth  averaged  1.5  per 
cent  per  year.*”  Thus  there  was  a  net  gain  through 
this  period  of  2.5  per  cent  annually  in  per  capita 
food  production.  This  gain  can  only  be  regarded 
as  modest.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  according  to 
the  statistics  available,  per  capita  food  production  in 
the  region  in  1959/60  is  estimated  to  be  still  somewhat 
below  the  level  before  the  war,  although  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

Chart  1  shows,  for  the  twelve  individual  coun¬ 
tries,  the  trends  in  per  capita  food  production  for 
the  same  period.  The  curves  show  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  due  to  the  effect  of  weather  on 
production,  but  over  this  period  all  the  trend  lines 
are  sloping  upwards  indicating  a  rise  in  food 
production  per  head.  Of  the  twelve  countries,  five 
—  Burma,  China:  Taiwan,  Iran,  southern  Korea  and 
Thailand  —  are  traditionally  food  exporting  countries. 
Two  of  these  —  Burma  and  Thailand  —  w'ith  parti¬ 
cularly  high  export  margins,  adjusted  their  production 
to  the  requirements  of  their  international  markets 
rather  than  to  the  growth  of  their  domestic  demand. 
The  food  deficit  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
increasing  their  production  so  as  to  arrive  as  near 
to  self-sufficiency  as  possible.  Japan  shows  the 
sharpest  rise  in  per  capita  food  production  in  chart  1, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Iran  being  next  in 
order  of  per  capita  rise.  The  trend  lines  of  food 
production  in  several  large  countries  —  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Pakistan  —  on  the  other  hand,  show  only 
a  moderate  progress,  and  if  India’s  recent  upward 
revision  of  its  population  growth  is  taken  into  account. 


Burma,  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Federation  of  Malaya,  India 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  Philippines  and 
Thailand. 

See  footnote  3  on  page  5.  The  time  reference  in  this  section 
is  only  to  FAO  crop  years  which  are  also  referred  to  as  calendar 
years  in  FAO  publications,  1952  alternating  with  the  1952/53  aop 
year. 

■SAs  the  upward  revision  of  the  growth  rate  of  India's  popula¬ 
tion  given  in  the  Draft  Outline  of  The  Third  Five  Year  Plan 
(published  in  New  Delhi  in  June  1960)  reached  the  United 
Nations  secretariat  too  late  for  the  revision  of  the  tables  in  the 
niajor  FAO  publication  The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  I960, 
the  FAO  data  used  in  this  section  are  on  the  high  side  in  respect 
of  the  growth  in  per  capita  production  and  consumption  levels  in 
India,  and  in  the  region,  since  India  accounts  for  almost  half  the 
population  of  the  region  (excluding  mainland  China). 
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Chart  1 

ECAFE  Countries:  Trend  of  Per  Capita  Food 
Production,  1952/53-1958/59 

(Average  1952/53  — 1956/57  =  100) 
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Source:  FAO:  The  State  of  food  and  Agriculture,  1960, 
(Rome,  1960)  page  152. 


Chart  2 

Principal  Regions  of  the  World:  Estimated  Per 
Capita  Food  Supplies,  1934-1938  and  1948-1959 

(Price  weighted  indices,  world*  average  for 
all  food,  average  1948-52  =  100) 
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Source:  FAO:  The  State  of  food  and  Agriculture,  I960,  (Rome, 
1960)  page  38. 

*  Excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  eastern  Europe  and  mainland  China. 
“Excluding  mainland  China. 


the  rate  of  growth  of  per  capita  food  production  for 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  region  would  indeed 
make  a  poor  showing. 

Food  suppues  and  the  nutrition  of 

THE  POPULATION 

Food  production  increases  in  comparison  with 
population  growth  reflect  only  the  intensity  or  success 
of  the  production  effort.  The  indices,  however,  do 
not  reveal  the  extent  to  which  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  are  being  approached. 
For  this  purpose,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  balance 
of  imports  and  exports  of  food  products,  and  of  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  different  types  of  foods  in 
the  diet. 

FAO  has  made  a  chart  (see  chart  2)  of  per 
capita  food  supplies  in  the  principal  regions  of  the 
world  (excluding  the  centrally  planned  economies) 
during  the  prewar  period  (19^1938)  and  three 
postwar  (19^1952,  1953-19%,  1957-1959)  periods. 


Crop  products  and  animal  products  have  dis¬ 

tinguished  in  the  chart.  Almost  the  entire  ECAFE 
region  is  covered  by  the  FAO  grouping  “Far  East”; 
the  countries  left  but  are  Afghanistan  and  Iran,  which 
are  included  in  the  group  of  countries  described  as 
the  “Near  Blast”. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  chart  how  poor  are  the 
per  capita  levels  of  food  consumption  in  Africa  and 
in  the  Far  East.  In  1948-1952,  the  supplies  of  all 
food  items  available  per  head  of  population  in  the 
Far  East  were  the  smallest  —  less  than  half  of  the 
world  average.  Since  then  there  has  been  some 
improvement.  Per  capita  supplies  were  about  14  per 
cent  greater  in  the  period  1957-1959  than  in  the  five 
years  1948-1952  and  about  2.5  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  prewar  years  1934-1938  when  the  region  was 
a  net  exporter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  at  presept,  net  imports  of  foodgrains  and  animal 
food  products  into  the  region  have  increased  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  domestic  production,  and 
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contributed  to  the  relatively  favourable  development 
of  the  over-all  food  supply  situation  indicated  by  the 
chart. 

The  per  capita  availability  of  animal  food 
products*^  in  1957-1959  has  increased  by  about  8  per 
cent  over  1948-1952.  Even  thpugh  imports  of  these 
products  have  trebled,  the  present  availability  seems 
to  be  still  somewhat  less,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than 
in  the  years  just  before  the  war. 

To  the  extent  that  these  data  can  be  accepted, 
the  general  conclusion  for  the  region  may  be  drawn 
that  while,  on  the  whole,  the  quantitative  level  of 
food  supplies  per  head  prevailing  in  prewar  years 
has  been  regained  and  slightly  exceeded,  the  quality 
of  the  diet  has  not  improved,  and  may  have 
deteriorated  somewhat  as  regards  the  intake  of  animal 
products.  Such  a  generalization  needs  to  be  checked 
against  more  detail^  information  on  changes  in  the 
nutritional  standards  of  the  population  in  individual 
countries.  Types  of  food  vary  from  country  to 
country,  and  changes  are  unlikely  to  occur  at  the 
same  rate  everywhere. 


17  Extra  caution  must  be  exercised  in  using  animal  product 
statistics  which  are  probably  less  reliable  than  crop  statistics  in  this 
region. 


National  food  balance  sheets  prepared  for  several 
successive  periods  provide  the  most  comprehensive 
data  for  individual  country  analysis.  The  food 
balance  sheet  shows  the  per  capita  supply  of  foods 
in  a  country  at  the  retail  level,  as  given  by  total 
production,  adjusted  for  imports  and  exports,  changes 
in  stocks  and  for  any  quantities  utilized  as  animal 
feed,  seed,  or  in  industry.  From  these  data  the 
calorie  value  of  the  food  supplies  and  their  nutritive 
content  can  be  calculated.  Such  balance  sheets  are 
available  for  only  six  countries  of  the  region  — 
Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Japan,  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines  —  so  that  further  analysis  must  be 
limited  to  these.** 

Changes  in  levels  of  food  consumption 
Energy  foods 

In  1958,  the  average  annual  per  capita  supply 
of  cereals  in  Ceylon  (see  table  2)  was  estimated  at 
117  kilogrammes  as  against  118  kilogrammes  in 


l*The  relevant  data  have  been  submitted  by  the  governments 
concerned  to  FAO,  which  has  published  them  on  a  uniform  basis. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  basic  consumption 
data  underlying  the  calculations  are  not  equally  reliable,  and  the 
margin  of  error  is  probably  greatest  in  the  case  of  protective  foods 
such  as  vegetables,  fruits  and  animal  products. 


Table  2.  ECAFE  Countries:  Postwar  Trends  in  Food  Supplies  Available 
for  Human  Consumption 
(KUogrammes  per  head  per  year) 


Country  nni  period  Cereals  Sugor  Pulses  Fruits  Uent  F.ggs  FisM^  Uil^  Fttfi 


Ceylon 

1952-1953  .  118 

1958  117 

China:  Taiwan 

1948- 1950  .  137 

1951-1953  .  145 

1958  .  153 

India 

1949- 1950  .....  112 

1951-1953  .  121 

1957-1958  .  124 

Japan 

1948- 1950  .  150 

1951-1953  .  147 

1958  152 

Pakbtan 

1949- 1950  .  161 

1951- 1953  .  153 

1957-1958  .  149 

Philippines 

1952- 1953  .  131 

1957- 1958  .  128 

For  comparison: 

United  Kingdom 
1948-1950  .  106 

1958- 1959  .  84 


35 

16 

32 

42 

4 

23 

14 

39 

42 

8 

73 

9 

7 

62 

22 

63 

9 

9 

62 

18 

72 

9 

12 

60 

20 

8 

12 

23 

16 

13 

11 

11 

24 

16 

13 

11 

14 

26 

12 

58 

5 

2 

67 

10" 

46 

10 

6 

69 

13 

47 

14 

9 

73 

21 

12 

8 

18 

14 

13 

8 

18 

13 

17 

12 

21 

14 

50 

14 

12 

16 

51 

12 

7 

8 

26 

115 

39 

5 

61 

40 

93 

50 

6 

59 

46 

3 

2 

5 

15 

4 

3 

1 

7 

13 

4 

11 

1 

6 

2 

17 

2 

9 

3 

19 

2 

11 

4 

1 

0.1 

1 

47 

3 

1 

0.2 

1 

46 

3 

2 

0.2 

1 

45 

4 

2 

1 

20 

4 

1 

2 

3 

20 

8 

2 

5 

4 

22 

18 

3 

4 

0.4 

1 

55 

3 

4 

0.4 

1 

56 

4 

4 

0.4 

2 

56 

3 

12 

3 

8 

5 

3 

10 

3 

9 

17 

9 

50 

13 

11 

204 

21 

68 

14 

11 

206 

22 

Source:  FAO:  TAe  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  I960.  (Rome;  1960),  page  174;  for  Japan, 
the  statistia  were  supplied  by  the  Government. 

'Estimated  edible  weight. 

*Milk  and  milk  products  estimated  in  terms  of  liquid  milk. 

*  Excluding  butter  in  the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

*  1948-1951. 
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1952-1953.  Per  capita  supplies  of  starchy  roots  and 
sugar  dropped,  while  fats  remained  at  the  same  level. 
In  China:  Taiwan,  per  capita  supply  of  cereals 
increased  in  1951-1953  by  almost  6  per  cent  over 
the  1948-1950  level  to  145  kilogrammes  and  rose 
further  in  1958  to  153  kilogrammes.  The  supply  of 
starchy  roots  dropped  to  63  kilogrammes  in  1951- 
1953,  but  increased  to  72  kilogrammes  in  1958,  still 
about  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1948-1950.  The  decline 
in  the  consumption  of  starchy  roots  reflects  a  tendency 
to  switch  over  to  cereals  as  a  preferred  basic  food. 
The  level  of  sugar  consumption  remained  the  same 
during  the  period  under  review,  while  the  fats  supply 
increased  gradually.  In  India,  the  average  per  capita 
supply  of  cereals  in  1957-1958  increased  by  almost 
2.5  per  cent  over  1951-1953  to  a  level  of  124 
kilogrammes,  about  11  per  cent  more  than  in  1949- 
1950.  The  energy  food  supply  position  was  further 
improved  in  1958,  as  per  capita  availabilities  of 
starchy  roots,  sugar  and  fats  increased  over  1949- 
1950. 

In  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  supply 
of  cereals  per  head  per  year  in  1958  at  152 
kilogrammes  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the  level  of 
150  kilogrammes  in  1948-1950.  At  higher  levels  of 
average  income  the  Japanese  people  were  obtaining 
more  calories  from  sugar,  fish  and  dairy  products. 
In  Pakistan,  the  per  capita  supply  of  cereals  declined 
to  149  kilogrammes  in  1957-1958  from  the  high  level 
of  161  kilogrammes  in  1949-1960.  However,  sugar 
consumption  increased,  while  fats  were  more  or  less 
maintained  at  the  same  level.  The  Philippines  also 
experienced  a  decrease  in  per  capita  supply  of  cereals 
—  from  131  kilogrammes  in  1952-1953  to  128  in 
1957-1958  —  but  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products  and  fats. 

Protective  foods 

The  situation  revealed  in  table  2  as  regards 
changes  in  the  available  supplies  per  head  of  protein 
and  protective  foods  in  the  six  countries  is  also  far 
from  satisfactory.  India  and  Pakistan,  the  two 
countries  with  the  greatest  reliance  on  dairy  products, 
have  barely  been  able  to  maintain  their  still  low 
levels  of  dairy  supplies  per  head  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  their  very  low  levels  of  consumption  of 
meat,  eggs,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits  have  scarcely 
been  raised.  However,  the  supply  of  pulses  per  head 
has  gone  up  slightly  in  both  India  and  Pakistan. 
Ceylon  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  low  levels 
of  consumption  of  dairy  products  and  eggs,  but 
gained  slightly  between  1952-1953  and  1958  in  per 
capita  supplies  of  fish  and  pulses.  In  the  Philippines, 
per  capita  supplies  of  fish  and  eggs,  but  not  of  meat 
and  pulses,  were  maintained  between  the  early  and 
late  ’fifties.  There  was  a  noticeable  gain  in  supplies 
of  dairy  products. 


Between  1948-1950  and  1958,  China:  Taiwan 
achieved  an  important  increase  in  its  supplies  of 
meat,  fish  and  eggs,  although  present  levels,  except 
perhaps  of  fish,  are  still  low.  The  fairly  good  supply 
of  vegetables  was  maintained  and  pulses  —  not  so 
important  in  Taiwan  —  were  increased.  Over  the 
same  period,  Japan  achieved  increases  in  per  capita 
supplies  of  all  groups  of  protein  and  protective  foods, 
especially  fish  and  dairy  products,  although  the 
present  consumption  level  of  dairy  products  and  meat 
remains  low. 

Table  3  presents  a  summary  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  per  capita  food  supply  at  different 
periods  in  six  countries  of  the  region.  The  number 
of  calories  provided  per  head  per  day  is  a  measure 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  total  food  consumption  in 
preventing  hunger.  The  total  amount  of  protein 
contained  in  the  food  supply,  and  the  amount  of 
protein  contributed  by  animal  products,  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  diet.  The  calorie  shortage  in  itself 
may  not  be  severe  enough  to  represent  serious 
undemutrition,  but  may  be  accompanied  by  a  protein 
intake  sufficiently  low  to  constitute  malnutrition. 


Table  3.  ECAFE  Countries:  Calorie  and  Protein 
Content  of  Postwar  Food  Supplies 

(Per  head  per  day) 


Country  and  period 

Calories 

Total 

protein 

(grammes) 

Animal 

protein 

(grammes) 

Ceylon 

1952-1953  ...... 

1,990 

42 

6 

1958  . 

2,010 

48 

12 

China:  Taiwan 

Prewar . 

1,870 

45 

16 

1948-1950  . 

1,980 

43 

8 

1951-1953  . 

2,140 

50 

12 

1958  . 

2330 

57 

15 

India 

1949-1950  . 

1,640 

43 

5 

1951-1953  . 

1,750 

47 

6 

1957-1958  . 

1,800 

47 

6 

Japan 

Prewar . 

2,050 

55 

7 

1948-1950  . 

2,095 

49 

9 

1951-1935  . 

1.870 

58 

13 

1958  . 

2359 

67 

17 

Pakistan 

1949-1950  . 

2,040 

49 

8 

1951-1953  . 

2,010 

47 

8 

1957-1958  . 

2,010 

49 

8 

Philippines 

1952-1953  . 

1,960 

43 

10 

1957-1958  . 

1,980 

36 

11 

For  comparison:  United  Kingdom 

1948-1950  . 

3,130 

90 

45 

1958-1959  . 

3360 

85 

50 

Source:  FAO:  The  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  1960, 
(Rome;  1960),  page  177;  for  Japan  the  itatutics 
were  supplied  by  the  Government 
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Part  I.  The  ECAFE  Region  in  1960 


It  may  be  observed  that  estimated  calorie  supplies 
per  capita  have  been  increasing  over  the  postwar 
years,  except  possibly  in  Pakistan.  However,  only 
in  China:  Taiwan  and  Japan  are  the  average  supplies 
nearing  the  level  where  hunger  is  satisfied  and 
undemutrition  avoided. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  protective  foods 
are  considered  to  be  just  as  serious  as,  if  not  more 
serious  than  deficiencies  in  the  total  quantity  of  foods. 
Up  to  1958,  the  quality  of  the  average  diets  in 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines  does  not  seem  to  have 
improved  appreciably  over  earlier  postwar  years.  A 
slight  improvement  has  apparently  occurred  in  India 
and  a  little  more  in  Ceylon.  In  this  respect,  China: 
Taiwan  and  Japan  have  shown  the  greatest  gains, 
with  important  increases  since  1948*1950  in  the 
protein  content  in  the  average  food  supply.  Even 
in  these  countries,  however,  the  protein  content  of 
the  average  diet  is  still  far  too  low,  as  will  be  evident 
from  reference  to  the  comparative  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  shown  in  tables  2  and  3.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  staple  cereals  and  starchy  roots  com¬ 
prise  about  73  per  cent  of  the  average  diet  in  the 
Far  East.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  United 
Kingdom  is  31  per  cent  and  for  North  America 
25  per  cent  Conversely,  the  contribution  of  milk, 
meat  eggs  and  fish  to  Asian  diets  is  about  5  per 
cent  as  against  27  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Dietary  surveys  in  Burma,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  southern  Korea,  as  well  as  in  the  six  countries 
mentioned,  confirm  the  imbalance  of  Asian  diets, 
that  is,  the  preponderance  of  carbohydrates  and  the 
shortage  of  proteins,  especially  animal  proteins. 
Deficiency  diseases  such  as  beri  beri,  especially 
infantile  beri  beri,  and  protein  malnutrition  in 
children,  result  from  such  diet. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  averages 
disregard  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  food  supplies  within  a  country,  the 
nutritional  level  of  the  diet  of  large  sections  of  the 
population  is  considerably  below  that  indicated  by 
the  tables. 

Factors  influencing  food  consumption 

AND  NUTRITION 

Agricultural  factors,  which  include  the  type  of 
soil,  kind  of  terrain,  climatic  conditions  and  so  on, 
set  broad  limits  to  the  kinds  of  foods  produced  in 
a  particular  area  or  afiect  the  relative  costs  of 
different  foods,  and  hence  account  for  considerable 
differences  in  diets,  even  in  closely  related  populations. 

Economic  factors  greatly  influence  the  pattern 
and  levels  of  consumption  in  different  parts  of  the 
region.  The  most  important  factor  under  this  cate¬ 
gory  is  the  real  income  of  the  people.  People  at 
low  income  levels  tend  to  cover  their  needs  from 


cheap  sources  of  calories,  such  as  cereab  and  other 
starchy  foods.  This  is  the  position  throughout  most 
of  the  region.  As  incomes  rise,  the  need  for 
additional  calories  is  met  through  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  more  nutritious  foods,  which  are  usually 
more  expensive.  Apiong  the  countries  of  the  region, 
it  appears  that  Japan  has  practically  reached  the 
average  levels  of  income  and  food  consumption  where 
further  increments  in  income  would  not  result  in 
increased  expenditure  on  basic  foods,  but  rather  on 
the  purchase  of  animal  products,  especially  milk, 
eggs  and  meat. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  nutrition  education  in 
all  countries  of  the  region.  Serious  malnutrition  can, 
in  many  cases,  occur  independently  of  economic 
factors.  Bad  food  habits  arising  from  custom  and 
from  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  nutrition, 
religious  beliefs  which  limit  consumption  of  certain 
foods,  superstition  regarding  the  effects  of  various 
foodstuffs,  cooking  practices  detrimental  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  some  nutrients,  lack  of  knowledge  of  feeding 
of  children  and  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers,  and 
of  adequate  weaning  diets  —  all  have  a  share  in 
accounting  for  malnutrition. 

Several  governments  of  the  region,  realizing  the 
need  to  plan  food  and  agricultural  production  with 
due  weight  given  to  nutritional  considerations,  have 
established  national  nutrition  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  national  food  policies  and  plans,  in  accordance 
with  available  scientific  knowledge.  Dietary  and 
nutrition  surveys  for  different  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  training  of  nutrition  personnel  for 
specialized  work  are  also  needed. 

Governments  can  do  much  through  co-ordinated 
economic  and  marketing  measures  to  help  in  raising 
nutrition  standards.  Tbe  rationing  of  necessities,  as 
in  the  case  of  rice  in  Ceylon,  provides  one  such 
opportunity.**  Taxes  or  subsidies  on  particular  foods, 
food  price  stabilization,  special  feeding  programmes 
for  school  children  or  other  vulnerable  groups  of 
the  population,  and  the  regulation  of  imports  or 
exports  are  other  types  of  measures  in  use  in  various 
countries. 

Development  plans  in  relation  to 

NUTRITIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

Increase  of  domestic  agricultural  production 
remains  the  basic  problem  in  the  improvement  of 
the  nutrition  level  of  the  population  in  Asian  countries. 
Commercial  imports  of  food  products  may  be  entirely 
justifiable  on  economic  grounds,  where  domestic  food 
production  is  subject  to  high  social  costs  and  foreign 

•9  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  rice  rationing  in  Ceylon 
is  being  continued  primarily  to  subsidize  consumer  prices,  and  not 
to  overcome  shortages  or  to  influence  food  intake  or  nutrition. 
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exchange  can  be  earned  by  using  the  land  and  other 
resources  for  producing  agricultural  or  industrial 
products  which  have  a  competitive  advantage  in 
export  markets.  The  importation  of  the  United  States 
food  surpluses  on  concessional  terms  can  also  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  countries  of  the  region  under 
certain  circumstances,  especially  in  setting  up  ade> 
quate  national  food  reserves.  Basically,  however, 
emphasis  must  fall  on  larger  and  more  efficient 
production  from  the  domestic  agricultural  resources 
of  the  region. 

It  has  beeq  indicated  above  that  the  over* 
whelming  preponderance  of  cereals  and  starchy  foods 
in  Asian  diets  forces  attention  upon  the  expansion  of 
the  livestock  industries.  However,  it  is  here  that 
the  production  problem  is  particularly  acute.  The 
expansion  of  some  types  of  livestock  production, 
such  as  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming,  are  essen¬ 
tially  long-term  programmes  which  often  depend  upon 
the  solution  of  technical  problems.  Quick-producing 
livestock,  such  as  poultry  and  pigs,  compete  to  some 
extent  for  grain  still  urgently  needed  for  direct  human 
consumption.  For  these  reasons,  some  countries  of 
the  region  have  had  to  give  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  nutrition,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  increasing  the  output  of  basic  cereals  and  pulses. 
At  the  same  time,  plans  are  being  laid  for  research 
and  development  in  livestock  industries,  and  for  some 
pilot  projects  to  prepare  for  more  rapid  expansion 
later. 

In  all  countries  of  the  region,  greater  importance 
is  now  being  attached  to  nutritional  aspects  in  the 
formulation  of  food  policies  and  plans.  However, 
two  broad  patterns  are  discernible.  In  Japan, 
nutritional  planning  is  being  closely  integrated  with 
agricultural  and  general  economic  development  plan¬ 
ning.  The  country  is  reaching  levels  of  real  per 
capita  income  at  which  demand  factors  call  for 
diversification  of  the  diet  by  the  inclusion  of  more 
protein  and  protective  foods,  especially  fish  and 
livestock  products,  at  the  same  time  as  prospects  of 
doing  so  have  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
countries  with  low  levels  of  income  —  constituting 
the  bulk  of  tbe  region’s  population  —  food  demand 
and  food  production  are  more  strongly  concentrated 
on  increased  supplies  of  basic  starchy  foods  and 
pulses.  An  instance  of  this  type  of  nutrition  planning 
is  provided  by  India. 

In  Japan,  agricultural  programming  is  being 
undertaken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  new  plan  to 
double  the  national  income  in  tm  years,  beginning 
in  1961.  This  plan  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Japanese  Government  at  the  end  of  1960.  Agriculture 
was  already  lagging  behind  other  industries  in 
productivity  per  man  and  in  per  capita  income,  and 
was  likely  to  be  left  further  behind  in  such  rapid 
national  growth.  The  modemixation  of  agriculture 


had,  therefore,  been  taken  up  as  the  major  point  of 
the  programming.  In  addition  to  speeding  up  labour 
productivity  and  effecting  basic  improvement  in  the 
structure  of  agriculture,  the  programme  will  promote 
a  selective  expansion  of  agricultural  production  in 
line  with  the  changing  demand  for  farm  products  in 
Japan.  Under  the  jdan,  it  is  expected  that  the  intake 
of  protein  will  rise  greatly  while  that  of  starchy  foods 
will  decline,  so  that  the  food  consumption  pattern  vrill 
show  a  great  change  during  the  next  decade.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  per  capita  consumption  of  livestock 
products  (meat,  dairy  products  and  eggs)  and  fruits 
would  more  than  double  by  1970,  in  comparison 
with  the  average  of  1956-1958.  In  particular,  per 
capita  consumption  of  cow  milk  is  expected  to  increase 
more  than  five  times,  and  meat  more  than  three 
times.  Per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  will  be 
60-70  per  cent,  fish  40  per  cent  and  soybeans  30 
per  cent  more  than  in  1956-1958.  Per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  rice  is  expected  to  decrease  after  1965, 
and  wheat  consumption  to  remain  at  the  1956-1958 
level.  Per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes  for  food 
will  decrease  by  30  per  cent,  while  barley  consumption 
for  food  will  fall  by  80  per  cent.  Thus,  starchy 
foods  will,  in  general,  occupy  a  smaller  share  in 
the  diet.  These  changes  in  the  consumption  pattern 
would  result  in  a  15  per  cent  —  that  is  from  2,237 
to  2,566  —  increase  in  per  capita  calorie  intake  per 
day  from  1956-1958.  It  should  in  particular  be 
noted  that  per  capita  consumption  of  total  protein  is 
expected  to  increase  from  66  grammes  to  83  granunes 
by  1970.  Fats  will  also  rise  from  24  grammes  to 
54  grammes  during  tbe  same  period.  The  overall 
result  would  improve  substantially  the  Japanese  diet 
and  represent  a  great  stride  towards  attaining  the 
nutritional  standards  of  western  European  countries. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  has  emphasized  the 
expansion  of  foodgrain  production  in  order  to  meet 
first  the  quantitative  or  calorie  deficiency  in  the 
national  diet.  Under  its  first  five-year  plan  (April 
1951-March  1956),  it  achieved  considerable  success; 
actual  foodgrain  (cereals  and  pulses)  production 
reached  67  millions  tons  —  a  27  per  cent  increase 
instead  of  the  modest  14  per  cent  that  had  been 
planned.  E^ension  of  cultivation  was  the  main 
factor  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  progress 
made,  although  the  high  level  of  output  realized  was 
also  the  product  of  good  weather. 

The  second  five-year  plan  (April  1956-March 
1%1)  was  thus  framed  in  an  atmosphere  of  optimism 
generated  by  two  successive  good  crops  in  1954/55 
and  1955/^.  According  to  the  plan,  foodgrain 
production  was  to  be  raised  to  82  million  tons  —  22 
per  cent  above  the  actual  1955/56  production.  Stress 
was  placed  on  increasing  the  production  of  supple¬ 
mentary  foods  of  higher  nutritive  value,  such  as 
vegetables  and  fruits,  milk  and  milk  products,  eggs 
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and,  to  some  extent,  meat.  Animal  husbandry  pro¬ 
grammes  were  to  be  intensified.  Milk  output  was 
estimated  to  increase  by  10  per  cent  in  1960/61  over 
the  base  period  1955/56.  In  connexion  with  the 
scheme  for  increased  milk  production,  milk  producers’ 
co-operatives  were  to  be  organized  in  villages  to 
supply  milk  to  urban  areas,  and  to  run  creameries 
and  milk  drying  plants. 

The  actual  course  of  events,  however,  re¬ 
emphasized  the  critical  importance  of  increasing 
foodgrain  production.  With  only  half  the  crop  area 
having  assured  rainfall  or  irrigation  facilities,  food- 
grain  availability  in  India  remained  a  gamble  on 
the  weather;  this  was  made  obvious  when  production 
fell  in  1957/58  6  per  cent  below,  and  rose  in  1958/59 
11  per  cent  above,  the  base  period  (1955/56)  of 
the  plan.  In  any  case,  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
the  progress  made  would  fall  short  of  the  targets. 
On  the  other  hand,  attaining  of  the  foodgrain  targets 
remained  critically  important  for  stability  of  internal 
prices  as  well  as  for  balance  of  payments.  The 
country,  therefore,  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  United  States,  reviewed  in  chapter  2,*®  to  obtain, 
under  Public  Law  480,  substantial  imports  of  wheat 
and  rice,  totalling  about  17  million  tons,  over  a 
period  of  four  years  from  May  1960.  This  would 
give  the  Government  the  opportunity  to  build  up 
national  reserves  and  thus  effectively  maintain  price 
stability  over  the  earlier  period  of  its  third  five-year 
plan  (April  1961 -March  1966). 

Nonetheless,  the  draft  outline  of  the  third  plan, 
released  in  June  1960,  reassigns  a  high  priority  to 
cereal  production  and  agriculture  in  general.  The 
target  of  foodgrain  production  — 102  to  107  million 
tons  as  against  the  approximately  75  million  tons 
achieved  by  the  end  of  the  second  five-year  plan  — 
appears  to  call  for  a  rather  sharp  increase.  It  is, 
however,  hoped  that  increased  supply  and  utilization 
of  fertilizers,  the  investment  made  in  irrigation  over 
the  preceding  decade,  and  the  almost  completed 
countrywide  organization  of  extension  services,  will 
together  bear  fruit  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
five-year  plan,  and  substantially  increase  domestic 
output  of  foodgrains. 

Relieved  somewhat  from  the  anxiety  on  this 
front,  the  planners  in  India  have  given  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  diet  apart  from  reducing  its 
total  calorie  deficiency.  The  recommendations  of  the 
All-India  Nutrition  Advisory  Committee  for  a 
balanced  diet  for  an  adult  call  for  1,400  calories 
per  day  from  cereals,  835  calories  from  foods  rich 
in  protein  —  pulses,  fish,  meat,  eggs  —  and  830 
calories  from  other  sources,  making  a  total  of  3,065 
per  day.  It  is  recognized  by  the  authorities,  however, 
that  with  the  best  effort  possible,  the  availability 

^Sec  pp.  38  and  39. 


per  adult  per  day  in  1965/66  of  supplementary  and 
protective  foods,  such  as  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables  will  still  fall  short  of  the  requirements  for 
a  balanced  diet.  In  fact,  it  is  only  thought  possible 
to  increase  the  calorie  intake  from  foods  rich  in 
protein  to  565  calories  per  day  and  from  other 
non-cereal  sources  to  425  calories.  Of  the  remaining 
deficit  in  total  calories,  the  draft  third  five-year  plan 
calls  for  the  supply  of  1,740  calories  per  day  from 
cereals,  to  provide  an  average  daily  intake  per  adult 
in  1965/66  of  2,730  calories  (1,800  in  1957-1958). 
Thus,  the  target  of  the  plan  is  to  achieve  a  level  of 
production  of  foodgrains  to  allow  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  about  15  ounces  of  cereals  and  3  ounces  of 
pulses  per  capita  (or  17.4  ounces  of  cereals  and  3.5 
ounces  of  pulses  per  adult).  This  intake  of  food- 
grains  is  higher  than  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Nutrition  Advisory  Committee  for  a  balanced  diet, 
that  is,  14  ounces  of  cereals  and  3  ounces  of  pulses 
per  day  per  adult.  The  aim  under  subsequent  plans 
will  be  to  increase  greatly  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  protective  foods,  so  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  cereals  can  be,  to  some  extent,  reduced. 

Several  other  countries  of  the  region  —  Ceylon, 
China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Philippines  and 
Thailand  —  have  also  emphasized  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  plans  the  need  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  staple  energy  foods  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
increase  the  intake  of  protein  foods.  The  relative 
importance  given  to  the  two  has  depended  on  the 
basic  situation  with  regard  to  domestic  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  imports,  and  the  changes  anticipated  in  the 
demand  for  various  food  items  corresponding  to  the 
planned  changes  in  the  level  of  per  capita  incomes. 
Food  importing  countries,  for  example,  Ceylon, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  have  attached  prime 
importance  to  the  achievement  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  —  or  at  least  as  near  to  it  as  possible  —  in 
respect  of  both  food  crops  and  food  of  animal  origin. 
Estimates  of  demand  have  been  based  on  income 
elasticities  derived  from  family  budget  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  as  for  example  in 
China:  Taiwan.  All  the  plans  aim  at  a  more  balanced 
diet;  the  percentage  increases  planned  for  fish,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  livestock  products  are,  in  general, 
higher  than  those  for  cereals.  However,  because  of 
the  predominance  of  cereals  in  the  diet,  the  planned 
increases  in  this  field  —  although  small  in  terms  of 
percentage  —  remain  critically  important,  particularly 
to  the  net  importing  countries. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  many  countries 
of  the  region  new  educational  programmes  on 
maternal  and  child  health,  home  economics  and  social 
welfare,  are  oriented  towards  nutrition  improvement. 
Also,  progranunes  of  school  feeding,  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion,  school  gardening  and  periodic  examinations  of 
the  nutritional  state  of  school  children  are  in  progress 
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in  different  countries.  Japan,  for  instance,  has  a 
national  school  lunch  programme  covering  over  60 
per  cent  of  primary  school  children.  Feeding  pro* 
grammes  and  other  nutritional  activities  are  embodied 
in  the  nutrition  education  part  of  the  mass  education 
movement  in  Burma  and  the  rural  development 
programmes  in  Ceylon.  In  view  of  the  dearth  of 
reliable  information  on  the  nutritional  status  of  Asian 
populations,  significance  attaches  to  the  food  research 
centres  in  India  and  the  Philippines  which  undertake 
laboratory  studies,  clinical  and  field  investigations  or 
surveys  on  nutrition  and  food  composition.  Univer¬ 
sities  in  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines  also  conduct  nutrition  research  pro¬ 
jects.  In  Japan,  too,  nutrition  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  Thus,  in  1947,  the  Nutritionist  Law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  training  of  nutritionists. 
In  1952,  the  Nutritional  Improvement  Law  was 
enacted,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  nutrition 
services  (e.g.  education,  special  feeding,  etc.)  at  each 
health  centre  in  the  country. 

Despite  this  evidence  of  wide  interest  and  long- 
range  objectives  aimed  at  raising  nutritional  levels, 
the  actual  progress  made  so  far  has,  on  the  whole, 
remained  poor.  Although  food  production  has  risen 
slightly  faster  than  population,  the  per  capita  levels 
of  total  food  supply  in  the  region  are  still  far  too 
low,  and  are  inadequate  to  maintain  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  population.  Moreover,  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  protein  and  protective  foods, 
especially  of  food  of  animal  origin,  which  is  essential 
if  nutritional  levels  are  to  be  raised,  is  proving 
particularly  difficult  to  achieve.^* 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
The  volume  of  production 

The  growth  of  industrial  (mining  and  manu- 
factitring)  output  in  the  private  enterprise  economies 
of  the  region,*’  which  slackened  in  1958,  has  since 

It  is  against  this  background  and  the  existence  of  similar 
problenu  of  food  supply  and  nutrition  affecting  large  populations 
in  other  regions  that  FAO  launched  the  “Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign”  in  1960.  The  Campaign  was  endorsed  in  October 
1960  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  which  urged  all 
member  governments  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  support  it  in 
every  appropriate  way.  The  Campaign  does  not  replace  current 
national  and  international  programmes  for  improving  food  supplies 
and  nutrition.  Its  purpose  is  to  reinforce  and  supplement  such 
programmes,  and  to  create  a  world  climate  of  opinion,  both  within 
and  outside  governments,  which  would  enhance  their  effectiveness. 

22  The  regional  index  of  industrial  production  excludes  small- 
scale  industrial  production  in  many  countries  and  total  industrial 
production  in  mainland  China.  Except  in  Japan,  where,  under 
existing  labour  and  welfare  legislation,  data  on  small  industries 
are  collected  on  a  continuous  basis,  arrangements  for  securing  this 
type  of  information  remain  unsatisfactory  in  other  countries.  Even 
though  traditional  handicrafts  have  declined  in  many  countries, 
small  industry  production  has  risen.  Moreover,  the  nltional  in¬ 
dices  on  which  the  regional  index  is  built  somewhat  understate 
the  growth  as  they  have  not  been  revised  to  give  due  weightage 
to  the  newly  established  industries  which,  in  many  cases,  have 
grown  more  rapidly. 


resumed  its  upward  movement;  in  the  first  half  of 
1960,  it  was  11  per  cent  over  the  level  in  the  second 
half  of  1959.**  As  in  the  past,  mining  lagged  behind 
manufacturing.  Industrial  production  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  all  countries;  Japan  took  the  longest  stride. 

The  weight  dbtribution  in  the  regional  index 
of  industrial  production,  as  it  stands,  is  such  that 
production  in  Japan  accounts  for  somewhat  less  than 
a  half,  and  in  India  for  somewhat  less  than  a  third. 
In  this  perspective  of  the  region’s  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  progress  in  some  of  the  other  newly  developing 
countries  such  as  China:  Taiwan,  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  tends  to  be  dwarfed  in 
comparison.  Even  though  regular  indices  are  not 
available  for  some  of  these  countries,  the  scattered 
available  evidence  suggests,  by  and  large,  that 
governments  have  continued  their  efforts  to  press 
forward  with  industrial  development.  Attention  was 
first  being  given  to  providing  the  infrastructure  for 
industrial  development,  such  as  a  power  and  trans¬ 
portation  network,  technical  training  and  other 
related  facilities.  Most  countries  offered  fiscal  con¬ 
cessions  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  inducements 
to  both  foreign  and  domestic  capital  to  help  develop 
industry.  Industries  producing  construction  materials 
and  fertilizers,  and  light  industries  such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  beverages,  textiles  and  pharmaceuticals  were 
being  developed  in  practically  every  country  in  the 
region.  Even  Iran  was  venturing  beyond  oil  refining 
into  other  fields  of  industrial  production.  Active 
consideration  was  being  given  by  the  Governments 
of  Ceylon  and  Singapore  to  industrialization  in  order 
to  rdieve  unemployment.  During  the  year  under 
review,  the  Government  of  Singapore  made  plans  to 
develop  a  large  industrial  estate  with  planned  sites 
for  heavy,  medium  and  light  industries  and  with  the 
necessary  water,  power  and  gas  connexions.  Shipping 
berths  and  rail  links  were  to  be  provided  to  meet 
increased  transport  requirements.  A  policy  of  in¬ 
creasing  supplies  of  basic  necessities  such  as  textiles, 
was  followed  in  Indonesia.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  pool  similar  industries  to  ensure  a  proper 
raw  material  distribution  since  1959,  when  industries 
based  on  imported  raw  materials  had  experienced 
difficulties.  The  share  of  industry  in  the  gross 
national  product  increased  substantially  in  China: 
Taiwan,  southern  Korea  and  Pakistan. 


23  The  average  annual  increase  for  the  region  in  1953-1959  was 
a  little  over  16  per  cent.  For  the  world  as  a  whole,  excluding 
mainland  China  and  eastern  Europe,  the  average  annual  increase 
during  this  period  was  estimated  at  a  little  less  than  8  per  cent. 
The  region’s  comparatively  high  rate  of  increase  b  largely  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  production  started  from  a  low  base;  the 
weight  of  the  region  in  the  index  of  world  industrial  production 
b  less  than  5  per  cent,  whereas  the  region  accounts  for  about  45 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  world,  excluding  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  centrally  planned  economies  in  eastern  Europe 
and  east  Asia. 
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In  this  process  of  industrialization,  the  growth 
possibilities  of  small-scale  industry,  as  distinguished 
from  large-scale  industry  on  the  one  hand  and 
handicrafts  on  the  other,  were  being  increasingly 
recognized.  Apart  from  the  efforts  made  to  export 
some  special  items,  such  industries  have  been  found 
highly  useful  in  that  they  manufacture  a  wide  variety 
of  goods  for  which  the  demand  has  been  growing. 
Sheltered  from  competition  from  the  domestic  or¬ 
ganized  sector  and  protected  from  competing  products 
from  abroad  by  fiscal  and  other  means,  the  value 
of  the  output  of  small  industrial  enterprises  increased 
in  many  countries.  The  small  industries  in  many 
countries  received  help  from  the  government  in  many 
ways  including  financing,  marketing  and  guidance 
in  production  methods.  Industry  in  mainland  China 
was  bifurcated  into  modem  and  primitive  and  both 
sectors  were  to  be  simultaneously  developed.  Com¬ 
munes,  which,  among  their  other  activities,  engaged 
in  industrial  production  became  widespread.  Apart 
from  manufacturing  simpler  items  by  labour  which 
was  otherwise  unoccupied,  urban  communes  under¬ 
took  relatively  unskilled  work  in  sub-contracts  with 
factories. '  A  number  of  workers  in  factories  was 
thereby  released  for  more  skilled  work. 

There  was  also  a  movement,  in  many  countries, 
to  increase  productivity  in  small  industry  by  ration¬ 
alizing  and  modernizing  equipment  and  by  using 
electricity  provided  by  the  expansion  and  extension 
of  power  grids.  The  latter  accelerated  the  trend 
towards  decentralization  of  industries  to  areas  outside 
large  cities  and  out  of  the  predominantly  urban  or 
industrial  zones.  Electricity  supplies  were  steadily 
increasing  in  the  region.  However,  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion  was  achieved  to  a  satisfactory  extent  only  in 
Japan  and  China:  Taiwan.  In  India  and  Pakistan, 
even  though  power  could  not  be  brought  to  all  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages,  the  establishment 
of  various  grids  will  help  to  provide  power  to  the 
villages  covered  by  the  grids.  The  development  of 
roads  and  other  means  of  communication  will  further 
disperse  and  decentralize  industry  by  opening  up  new 
areas  and  new  work  opportunities.  Decentralization 
of  industries  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
relatively  backward  regions.  This  secures  a  rational 
use  of  national  material  and  human  resources.  While 
the  existing  agglomeration  of  industrial  installations 
cannot  be  dispersed,  new  industries  may  be  located 
dsewhere,  so  that  further  strain  on  the  available 
infrastructure  can  be  avoided.  Governments  in 
framing  their  policies,  have  taken  this  problem  into 
account  and  measures  have  been  devised  to  correct 
the  locational  imbalance. 

The  pattern  of  industrial  growth 

A  review  of  industry  in  the  ECAFE  region 
during  1960  indicates  that,  apart  from  the  recovery 
of  mining,  some  of  the  trends  noticed  in  earlier  years 


became  even  more  significant  and  were  likely  to 
introduce  far-reaching  changes  in  the  composition  of 
output  and  the  direction  of  further  industrial  growth. 
The  large  investment  undertaken  for  some  years, 
especially  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  has  begun 
to  bear  fruit.  It  is  true  that  small  and  medium-sized 
units  in  Ibis  line,  established  in  some  of  the  smaller 
countries  in  the  region,  experienced  comparatively 
higher  costs  of  production  and  were  dependent  in 
the  first  instance  on  «:rap  or  imported  pig  iron, 
or  consisted  of  rolling  mills  using  imported  billets. 
However,  in  several  countries,  the  establishment  of 
such  units  provided  a  base  for  further  industrial 
development  and  helped  in  building  up  a  technological 
tradition.  Even  so,  virtually  all  steel  production  was 
accounted  for  by  three  countries  —  Japan,  mainland 
China  and  India.  The  expansion  of  the  heavy 
machine  goods  industry,  with  steel  as  the  key  lever, 
marked  a  new  phase  of  growrth. 

Table  4  shows  the  pattern  of  growth  of  industrial 
production  in  the  region  (excluding  the  centrally 
planned  economies).  Mining  production,  in  the  first 
half  of  1960,  was  only  5  per  cent  above  the  second 
half,  and  11  per  cent  above  the  first  half  of  1959. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  manufacturing  was  almost 
twice  as  high,  thus  further  widening  the  lag  between 
the  indices  of  the  two  groups.  To  some  extent,  this 
lag  is  a  reflection  of  the  worldwide  tendency  for 
technological  and  industrial  progress  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  economy  in  the  use  of  primary  materials 
in  the  manufacturing  process.  World  manufacturing 
production  has,  as  a  result,  increased  faster  than 
world  output  of  primary  products. 

In  manufacturing,  the  rate  of  expansion  varied 
between  the  principal  groups  of  industries.  Textiles 
encountered  rough  going  in  the  first  half  of  1960; 
the  increase  in  production  was  only  1  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  second  half  of  1959.  The  rate  of 
expansion  was  the  highest  in  the  food  group  (up 
25  per  cent  over  the  1959  level  for  seasonal  reasons, 
the  increase  being  only  10  per  cent  over  the  first 
half  of  1959),  metal  products  (up  15  per  cent),  and 
chemicals  and  metals  (both  up  12  per  cent).  On 
the  whole,  industrial  production  picked  up  after  the 
1958  slow-down,  and  the  upward  phase  experienced 
in  1959  extended  into  1960  with  the  same  momentiun. 
Use  of  equipment  that  had  been  idle  during  1958, 
and  the  coming  into  production  or  installation  of 
additional  capacity  of  a  large  number  of  industrial 
projects,  contributed  to  the  rise  in  production  during 
the  period  under  review. 

Mining 

The  tin  producing  countries  of  the  region  in 
1960  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  demand 
conditions,  and  the  progressive  reduction  and  the 
final  abolition  of  export  quotas  by  the  International 
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Table  4. 

EXIAFE  Region: 

(Indices* 

Industrial  Production,  1957-1960 
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ECAFE  region . 
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230 

-f20 

+11 

Country  distributiotf 

China:  Taiwan . 

.  ,  1.1 

142 

153 

175 

171 

193 

+10 

+13 

India . 

.  .  32.7 

130 

132 

(179)* 

139* 

(196)* 

149* 

(206)* 

158* 

(+15) 

+14 

(+  5) 

+  6 

Japan  . 

.  .  47.7 

167 

168 

195 

220 

251 

+29 

+14 

Korea,  southern* . 

.  .  1.3 

169 

186 

206* 

219* 

229* 

+11 

+  5 

Pakisun . 

.  .  3.3 

192 

215 

232 

249 

Philippines . 

.  .  2.5 

158 

170 

187 

183 

Industry  distribution 

Mining . 

.  .  12.0 

149 

150 

152 

160 

168 

+11 

+  5 

Manufacturing' . 

.  .  88.C 

168 

171 

196 

215 

239 

+22 

+11 

Textiles . 

.  .  15.5 

144 

138 

145 

158 

160 

+10 

+  1 

Food,  beverage  and  tobacco  . 

.  .  13.6 

131 

136 

150 

132 

165 

+10 

+25 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

.  .  4.5 

165 

170 

183 

200 

218 

+19 

+  9 

Paper  and  paper  prodiKts 

.  .  2.3 

168 

169 

197 

221 

235 

+19 

+  6 

Chemicals,  petroleum  and  coal 

.  .  9.9 

184 

192 

208 

225 

253 

+22 

+12 

Basic  metals . 

.  .  62 

155 

149 

179 

212 

2i7 

+32 

+12 

Metal  products . 

.  .  15.1 

231 

243 

307 

381 

437 

+42 

+15 

— 

Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistict,  and  national  sources. 

"Coverage:  China:  Taiwan,  mining,  manufacturing,  construction  and  public  utilities;  India  and  southern  Korea,  mining, 
manufacniring  and  dectricity;  Japan,  mining,  manufacturing  and  public  utilities;  Pakistan,  mining  and  manufacturing; 
Philippines,  manufacturing. 

"The  remaining  countries  accounted  for  11.4  per  cent  weights  in  the  index  as  below:  Burma  0.9,  Ceylon  0.4,  Indonesia 
4.1,  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  2.8,  Thailand  1.6,  other  countries  1.6. 

*  Exduding  sugar  production. 

*  Seasonally  adjusted  figures. 

*  1954  =  100. 

*  The  remaining  industries  accounted  for  20.9  per  cent  of  total  industrial  production  as  below:  clothing  and  footwear 
5.3,  wood  products  and  furniture  6.4,  printing  and  publishing  3.0,  leather  goods  1.5,  rubber  products  1.3  and  miscd- 
laneous  3.4. 

Tin  Council,  reviewed  in  chapter  2.*^  The  annual  refineries  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Among 

rate  of  production  (in  terms  of  concentrates)  rose  the  countries  which  have  taken  some  steps  in  thi* 

in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  by  33  per  cent  in  the  direction  are  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  India,  Japan, 

first  half  of  1960  over  that  of  1959,  and  in  Thailand  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine!*  and  Thai- 

by  26  per  cent;  it  declined  by  4  per  cent  in  Indonesia.  land.  Mainland  Cliina’s  production  in  1960  was 

_  ,  ,  ,  ,  reportedly  higher  by  40  per  cent. 

Petroleum  production  contmues  to  expand.  Iran, 

the  foremost  producer  of  petroleum  in  the  region.  In  the  first  half  of  1960,  average  monthly  pro- 

reported  record  production,  even  though  there  was  duction  of  iron  ore  rose  by  35  per  cent  in  India  and 

a  drop  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960.  As  from  by  36  per  cent  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  over 

the  first  quarter,  production  in  Indonesia  has  been  the  corresponding  figures  for  1959.  As  compared 

steadily  increasing.  There  was  a  decline  in  crude  with  1959,  the  annual  rate  of  coal  production  in¬ 
petroleum  output  in  the  first  half  of  1960  in  Brunei  creased  by  more  than  8  per  cent  in  China:  Taiwan, 

in  comparison  to  the  preceding  half;  production  is  9  per  cent  in  India,  and  28  per  cent  in  southern 

dwindling  and,  unless  new  deposits  are  discovered,  Korea  in  the  first  six  months  of  1960;  the  rise  in 

the  present  deposits  are  expected  to  be  exhausted  in  Japan  (5  per  cent)  was  smaller.  In  nrninUnd  rhiim 

twenty  years.  An  important  development  in  the  field  a  20  per  cmt  increase  in  production  in  1960  over 

of  petroleum  industries  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the  1959  was  forecast.  The  development  pl»n*  of 

rapid  increase  in  consumption  of  petroleum  and  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  have  also  endeavoured  to 

petroleum  products,  many  countries  in  the  region  are  emphasize  local  production  of  coal.  In  the  latter 

taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  expansion  of  existing  country,  reorganization  and  mechanization  of  mining 

operations  and  exploitation  of  newly  discovered 
reserves  in  Baluchistan  were  expected  to  help. 


M  See  pp.  35-36. 
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Textiles 

In  terms  of  capital  invested,  number  of  workers 
employed  and  value  of  output,  textile  industries  rank 
high  particularly  in  the  newly  developing  countries 
of  the  region.  However,  this  group  of  .industries  has 
recorded  a  low  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years.  Of 
late,  the  attention  given  to  modernization  of  equipment 
and  replacement  of  obsolete  machinery  has  led  to 
increased  capacity  in  production  of  cotton  yam  and 
fabrics  especially  in  India  and  Japan.  The  endea¬ 
vours  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  many  countries, 
as  well  as  the  entry  of  Hong  Kong,  southern  Korea, 
Pakistan  and  mainland  China  into  international 
markets,  despite  reduced  total  export  trade  in  cotton 
textiles,  have  adversely  affected  the  traditional  sup- 
pliers.^”  Exports  are  becoming  more  specialized  with 
greater  attention  to  quality  and  design. 

The  full  force  of  the  long-term  stagnation  of 
demand  facing  the  cotton  textile  industry  was  not  felt 
during  the  first  half  of  1960  owing  to  reduced 
availability  of  raw  cotton.  This  partly  explains  why 
production  moved  forward  only  slightly  in  most 
countries.’’”  Even  when  the  raw  material  position 
improves  in  1960/61,  as  expected,  the  industry  faces 
an  uncertain  future  due  to  lack  of  markets  to  absorb 
output.  With  synthetic  fibres  steadily  making  inroads 
into  existing  markets,  the  cotton  textile  industry  is 
likely  to  experience  stiffer  competition.  The  poten¬ 
tialities  of  expanding  home  markets,  however,  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Lower  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  costs  could  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
industry. 

The  jute  industry  was  also  handicapped  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  raw  material  in  1959/60.  This 
scarcity  and  resulting  speculation  drove  up  prices. 
The  development  of  the  industry  in  Burma,  China 
(mainland  and  Taiwan),  Philippines  and  Thailand 
did  not  affect  the  major  manufacturing  countries  — 
India  and  Pakistan  —  which  appeared  to  be  well 
entrenched  in  world  markets.  To  meet  the  serious 
competition  from  substitutes,  the  industry  in  India 
has  embarked  on  a  modernization  programme  to 
reduce  production  costs.  Efforts  were  made  during 
the  year  to  improve  weaving  machinery  and  to  change 
the  composition  of  output  in  favour  of  high  quality 
goods. 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco 

The  sugar  industry,  which  is  predominant  in 
this  group,  is  subject  to  seasonal  influences;  it  is  in 
full  swing  in  the  first  quarter  and  active  in  the 


See  Economic  Survey  of  Asim  end  the  Far  East  1958,  pp.13-14. 

26  In  the  earlier  months  of  1960,  a  serious  shortage  of  cotton 
also  in  mainland  China  was  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  insect 
pests  in  cotton  growing  areas,  thereby  slowing  down  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  textile  industry. 


second  quarter  of  the  year.  In  1960,  it  had  done 
considerably  better  only  in  India  compared  to  its 
performance  in  the  previous  year.  The  improvement 
in  the  Philippines  was  moderate;  on  the  other  hand, 
production  fell  in  China:  Taiwan  and  Pakistan.  The 
world  sugar  industry  was  facing  adjustment  problems 
as  a  result  of  political  developments,  such  as  the  ban 
on  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  into  United  States  markets. 
This  development  helped  China:  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines.  The  beverage  and  tobacco  industries 
have  been  steadily  growing  in  many  countries. 

Non-metallic  mineral  products 

The  cement,  brick  and  tile,  and  glass  industries, 
because  of  the  booming  demand  for  construction 
materials  in  the  countries  of  the  region  together  with 
simpler  production  techniques,  availahility  of  ma¬ 
terials,  requirements  of  relatively  less  skilled  labour, 
smaller  amounts  of  capital,  and  the  possibility  of 
organizing  production  on  a  medium  or  small-scale, 
at  least  for  some  of  these  products,  have  been  the 
favourites  in  many  countries  of  the  region  which  are 
taking  their  first  steps  in  industrial  development.  The 
region’s  production  of  cement  —  the  most  important 
of  the  non-metallic  mineral  products  —  increased  from 
an  average  monthly  production  of  2.6  million  tons 
in  the  second  half  of  1959  to  2.8  million  tons  in  the 
first  half  of  1960.  This  increase  was  accounted  for 
by  Japan’s  production  alone,  which  was  1.6  and  1.8 
million  tons  in  the  resp>ective  periods.  Production  in 
mainland  China  was  in  the  range  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  tons  per  month.  The  non-metallic  mineral 
industries  continued  to  be  confronted  by  problems 
of  transport  shortages,  rising  handling  and  fuel  costs 
and  the  lack  of  raw  material  surveys.  In  large 
countries  such  as  mainland  China  and  India,  the 
industry  was  being  widely  dispersed  in  a  number 
of  places,  in  close  proximity  to  raw  materials  or 
markets. 

Paper  and  paper  products 

Production  of  paper  is  still  in  its  infant  stages, 
and  Pakistan  alone,  apart  from  Japan,  has  developed 
the  industry  conunensurate  with  its  domestic  needs. 
The  production  in  Japan  accounts  for  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  weight  in  the  regional  index;  it 
slowed  down  since  the  second  half  of  1959,  and  the 
increase  in  the  first  half  of  1960  was  not  high.  The 
rate  of  production  was  roughly  at  about  2.4  million 
tons  a  year  on  the  basis  of  monthly  figures  available 
for  the  first  half  of  1960.  The  demand  in  mainland 
China  could  not  be  met  by  modem  factory  production, 
and  handmade  paper  output  was  increased  to  meet 
the  shortage.  Production  in  India,  southern  Korea 
and  Thailand  remains  small. 


Chapter  1.  Production 
Chemicals 

Next  to  the  metal  product  industries,  the  chemical 
industries  have  recorded  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
growth  in  the  region.  Chemical  fertilizers,  soda, 
inorganic  chemicals  and  other  related  products,  which 
had  long  been  the  mainstay  of  the  output  of  Japan’s 
industry,  relatively  decreased  in  importance  in  the 
last  two  years  with  the  grovrth  of  new  products  such 
as  petro-chemicals,  organic  synthetic  chemicals  and 
synthetic  fibres.  The  investment  in  this  industry  was 
large  and  technological  progress  of  a  high  order. 
China:  Taiwan  and  India  concentrated  primarily  on 
production  of  basic  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  chemical  fertilizers,  acids,  alkalis  and 
synthetic  rubber  was  to  be  increased  in  the  1960 
production  plan  in  mainland  China.  A  feature  of 
development  in  this  country  was  the  increase  in  the 
small-scale  production  of  chemicals,  notably  sulphuric 
acid  and  pharmaceuticals,  from  indigenous  raw 
materials.  A  large  number  of  small  chemical  ferti¬ 
lizer  plants  had  been  built  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  country  to  meet  the  demands  of  agriculture. 
Progress  in  other  countries  was  fairly  widespread  but 
it  was  confined  to  lines  such  as  oils,  pharmaceuticals, 
production  of  batteries,  dry  cells,  etc.,  based  on 
imported  semi-finished  products. 

Base  metals 

Apart  from  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  also  rose  steeply.  In  Japan,  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  made  rapid  strides,  and  monthly 
average  production  rose  from  1.25  million  tons  in  the 
first  half  of  1959  to  1.75  million  tons  in  the  first 
half  of  1960.  Improvements  in  technique  in  the 
direction  of  saving  raw  materials  (the  prices  of  which 
were  increasing)  and  control  of  heat  helped  to  keep 
costs  down.  Since  1956,  the  industry  has  been  made 
technically  more  efficient,  thereby  resulting  in  a  shift 
in  production  in  favour  of  sheet  steel,  coated  sheets 
and  special  steel  tools.  The  greater  processing  of  the 
products  and  the  availability  of  better  quality  steel 
at  comparatively  lower  prices  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  a  wide  range  of  goods,  especially  in 
industries  producing  electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
automobiles  and  industrial  and  communications 
equipment. 

Production  of  steel  in  mainland  China  was 
expected  to  be  around  18  million  tons  in  1960.  The 
progress  achieved  is  attributed  to  the  rise  in  technical 
efficiency  and  to  the  large  investment  made  in  order 
to  expand  the  industry  in  the  integrated  steel  centres 
such  as  Anshan,  Wuhan  and  Paotow.  The  range  of 
finished  products  widened  and  included  high  quality 
steel,  new  varieties  of  rails,  steel  plates,  steel  tubes 
and  high-grade  rolled  steel. 
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An  increase  of  over  24  per  cent  was  registered 
in  the  average  monthly  production  of  steel  in  India 
as  from  1959  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  when  pro¬ 
duction  rose  from  a  monthly  average  of  206,000  tons 
to  255,000  tons.  The  rolling  mill  at  Bhilai  went  into 
operation  in  November  1959.  The  other  steel  plants 
in  the  public  sector,  located  at  Durgapur  and 
Rourkela,  have  also  commenced  production,  and  these, 
together  with  the  planned  expansion  of  the  industry 
in  the  private  sector,  will  raise  the  nation’s  steel 
production  capacity  up  to  6  million  tons  a  year. 
However,  it  might  take  a  year  or  two  before  full 
production  is  reached.  With  increased  local  pro¬ 
duction,  iron  and  steel  imports  have  been  reduced. 
Among  the  manufactures,  production  of  heavy  and 
light  structural  rods  increased  substantially.  Capital 
equipment  and  light  engineering  industries  in  India 
also  received  an  impetus  from  the  expansion  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

The  other  newly  developing  economies  in  the 
region,  especially  Burma,  (Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines  and  Singapore  are  in  the  initial  stages 
of  planning  and  development,  and  appear  to  encounter 
numerous  difficulties  due  to  lack  of  trained  personnel, 
inadequate  supplies  of  raw  materials,  smallness  of 
the  domestic  market  and  no  clear  prospects  of  exports. 

The  growth  in  the  zinc  and  copper  industries 
was  maintained,  especially  in  Japan.  Production  of 
copper  rose  substantially  in  the  Philippines.  There 
was  no  significant  increase  in  the  region’s  production 
of  lead.  Aluminium  gained  further  ground  especially 
in  Japan  and  India  in  1960,  and  production  levels 
were  the  highest  recorded. 

Metal  products 

The  structure  of  the  metal  product  industries  in 
Japan .  underwent  fundamental  changes.  Production 
of  durable  consumer  goods,  such  as  television  sets, 
radios,  automobiles,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  electrical 
goods  and  other  household  appliances  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  demand  side,  the  reduction  in  prices 
of  durable  consumer  goods  and  the  rise  in  incomes 
contributed  to  this  development.  The  increase  in 
domestic  demand,  in  addition  to  the  export  demand, 
for  a  wide  range  of  durable  goods  has  reacted 
favourably  on  the  capital  goods  industries,  which 
recorded  the  high  rate  of  increase  of  36  per  cent  in 
the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Demand  for  tooling  machines  rose  rapidly 
over  a  wide  field.  An  interesting  development  was 
that  the  input  composition  changed,  taking  in  much 
more  of  the  products  of  the  related  industries,  such 
as  iron  and  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  plastics,  rubber, 
paints  and  also  of  highly  processed  goods,  notably 
steel  plates  and  special  steel.  This  form  of  growth 
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made  it  possible  to  develop  the  assembly  of  a  large 
number  of  items  in  small  and  medium  enterprises. 
Greater  employment  opportunities  were  available  as 
the  nature  of  work  became  more  skilled,  and  wages 
increased;  this,  in  turn,  added  to  the  demand  for 
durable  consumer  goods. 

C  ipital  goods  industries  also  fared  well  in  India, 
where  a  significant  increase  in  production  was 
recorded  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with 
1959,  in  machine  tools,  diesel  engines,  transport 
equipment  and  some  other  items  of  machinery. 
Production  increased  in  a  wide  range  of  light  industry 
products,  such  as  bicycles  and  sewing  machines  and 
in  manufacture  of  industrial  small  components.  The 
increase  in  capacity,  during  1960,  for  the  manufacture 
of  some  items  of  machinery  for  textile,  cement  and 
paper  industries  was  expected  to  replace  imports. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  also  increased  output,  even 
though  production  fell  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
country. 


Machine  goods  production  in  mainland  China, 
of  late,  has  been  increasingly  directed  to  serving 
agriculture  with  a  view  to  the  technical  transformation 
of  that  sector.  The  recent  natural  disasters  have,  to 
some  extent,  led  to  this  line  of  thinking.  The  need 
to  introduce  skill  and  knowledge  into  rural  areas 
has  been  stressed  and  many  urban  factories  have 
established  links  with  rural  communes  to  meet  their 
needs  for  equipment  and  technical  know-how. 

Developments  in  the  metal  and  light  engineering 
product  industry  in  other  countries  of  the  region  may 
be  briefly  touched  upon.  Production  indices  rose  in 
China:  Taiwan  and  in  other  countries.  China: 
Taiwan,  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan  and  the 
Philippines  strengthened  their  shipyards  with  special 
attention  paid  to  the  provision  of  repair  facilities. 
The  need  to  develop  inter-island  shipping  in  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines  led  to  a  start  in  building  coastal 
ships.  The  industry,  however,  is  based  on  imports 
of  engines  and  other  components,  such  as  steel  plates. 


Chapter  2 

FOREIGN  TRADE 


GENERAL  TRENDS 

Continued  expansion  of  industrial  production  in 
1S)60  provided  further  stimulus  to  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  which,  in  1959,  had  already  picked  up 
from  the  slump  of  1958.  In  the  first  half  of  1960, 
world*  exports,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $111  billion, 
were  10  per  cent  over  1959.  Exports  of  primary 
exporting  countries  also  rose,  but  only  by  1  per  cent 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $31  billion  in  the  first  half 
of  1960. 

The  rise  in  world  trade  accompanied  the  rise 
in  world  industrial  production  which,  in  the  first 
half  of  1960,  was  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  1959. 
Industrial  countries  increased  the  annual  rate  of  their 
imports  by  16  per  cent,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  growth  being  that  it  was  concentrated  on  imports 
from  other  industrial  countries  rather  than  from 
primary  exporting  countries.  The  annual  rate  of 
their  imports  from  other  industrial  countries  rose  in 
the  first  half  of  1960  by  24  per  cent  over  1959 
whereas  that  of  their  imports  from  the  primary 
exporting  countries  did  not  rise  at  all.  Even  allowing 
for  seasonality  of  trade,  imports  of  industrial  countries 
from  primary  exporting  countries  showed  an  increase 
of  only  6  per  cent  over  the  first  half  of  1959. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  to  explain  the 
lagging  behind  of  the  exports  of  primary  exporting 
countries  in  the  import  structure  of  the  industrial 
countries.  Consumer  imports  are  progressively  shift¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  manufactured  consumer  durables. 
In  manufacturing  production  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  towards  international  specialization,  whereby 
world  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  between 
industrial  countries  is  being  increased.  Finally, 
technological  progress  tends  to  reduce  the  share  of 
primary  materials  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
and  to  provide  substitutes  for  primary  materials 
themselves.  As  a  result,  even  when  world  exports 
expand  pari  peusu  with  world  industrial  activity, 
primary  producing  countries  are  not  able  to  maintain 
their  share.* 


I  Excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  centrally  planned 
economies  in  eastern  Europe  and  east  Asia. 

3  For  a  study  of  long-term  stagnation  of  the  exports  of  the 
prinury  exporting  countries  of  the  region  see  chapter  4  of  the 
Economic  Stirvey  of  Asia  smi  the  Far  East,  1959. 


Table  5.  World  Industrial  Production  and 
Foreign  Trade,  1957-1960 


Item 

19S7 

l9St 

,0,.  1959  I960 

Pint  half  Pira  Self 

Industrie  Production 

(Index  numbers  of  volume;  1959: 

=100) 

North  America  .  . 

.  96 

89 

100 

100 

104 

Western  Europe  .  . 

.  92 

94 

100 

98 

109 

Japan . 

.  80 

81 

100 

94 

121 

World . 

.  93 

91 

100 

98 

105 

Foreign  Trade 

Exports  f.o.b. 

World . 

.  99.8 

(Value  in  billion  dollars) 

95.1  100.6  47.7 

55.5 

Primary  exporting 
countries  .  .  . 

.  30.6 

29J 

30.8 

15.0 

15.6 

Imports  f.o.b. 

All  industrial  countries 

From  industrial 
countries  .  .  .  39.3 

36.8 

41.6 

21.1 

25.7 

From  rest  of  the 
world  .  .  . 

.  21.5 

20.6 

22.0 

10.4 

1 1.0 

North  America 
From  industrial 
countries  .  . 

.  11.2 

11.0 

13J 

6.4 

6.7 

From  rest  of  the 
world  .  .  . 

6.8 

6.7 

7.1 

3.5 

3.5 

Western  Europe 
From  industrial 
countries  .  . 

.  26.4 

24.6 

27.0 

14.1 

18.0 

From  rest  of  the 
world  .  .  . 

.  13.2 

12.6 

13.4 

6.2 

6.7 

Japan 

From  industrial 
countries  .  . 

1.68 

1.17 

1.38 

0.66 

0.90 

From  rest  of  the 
world  .  .  . 

.  1.46 

1.26 

1.58 

0.77 

0.91 

Soaree:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistict. 
'Excluding  centrally  planned  economies. 


ECAFE  PRIMARY  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

In  1960,  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the 
region  (excluding  the  centrally  planned  economies) 
fared  better  in  their  exports  than  the  other  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  world.*  Whereas  total 
exports  of  all  primary  exporting  countries  in  the  first 
hidf  of  1960  were  about  4  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  first  half  of  1959,  the  exports  of  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  were  18  per  cent 
higher.  At  an  annual  rate  of  $7.6  billion  for  the 
nine-month  period  from  January  to  September  1960, 
exports  were  11  per  cent  above  the  corresponding 
period  of  1959.  Imports  which  had  been  kept  under 


3  Excluding  the  centrally  planned  economies. 
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control  in  1959,  following  the  sharp  decline  in  exports 
in  1958,  also  shot  up;  at  an  annual  rate  of  $8.95 
billion,  they  were  16  per  cent  over  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959. 

Import  prices  showed  a  slightly  upward  trend 
in  1960;  the  export  price  indices  in  the  first  half 
of  1960  in  several  industrial  countries  exporting  to 
the  ECAFE  primary  exporting  countries  were  some¬ 
what  higher  than  in  1959  (United  States  1  per  cent, 
United  Kingdom  2  per  cent.  Federal  Republic  of 
(^rmany  1  per  cent  and  Japan  3  per  cent).  How¬ 
ever,  the  rise  in  the  import  prices  of  goods  from 
industrial  countries  was  to  some  extent  compensated 
for  by  a  fall  in  import  prices  of  rice.  As  a  result, 
import  unit  values  showed,  on  the  whole,  uneven 
trends.  In  the  first  half  of  1960,  they  were  higher 
than  in  1959  in  China:  Taiwan,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thai¬ 
land  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  and  remained  at  the 
same  level  o'r  were  lower  than  in  1959  in  Ceylon, 
India,  Indonesia  and  southern  Korea. 

Export  unit  values  also  rose  in  1960;  the  only 
exceptions  were  China:  Taiwan  and  possibly  Burma 
(for  which  statistics  are  not  available).  China: 
Taiwan  suffered  the  double  disadvantage  of  lower 
prices  for  both  sugar  and  rice.  The  low  rice  prices 
in  Thailand  were  compensated  for  by  higher  prices 
of  rubber,  which  replaced  rice  as  the  principal  export 
item  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1960.  The  terms 
of  trade  also  improved,  except  for  China:  Taiwan, 
southern  Viet-Nam  and  possibly  Burma.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  rise  comes  to  about  4  per  cent  for  the  first  half 
of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1959; 
the  terms  of  trade  deteriorated  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  with  the  fall  in  export  prices — ^particularly 
of  rubber  and  petroleum,  two  of  the  region’s  most 
important  primary  exports. 

The  countries  had  sharply  improved  their  trade 
balance  in  1959  from  a  trade  deficit  of  $1.61  billion 
in  1958  to  a  deficit  of  $0.87  billion  in  1959;  this 
was  the  result  of  restricted  growth  in  imports  and 
a  comparatively  larger  expansion  in  exports  (see 
table  6).  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  as 
imports  rose  faster  than  exports,  the  balance  of  trade 
for  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region 
became  more  unfavourable;  the  deficit  increased  by 
$314  million  over  the  deficit  in  the  same  period  of 
1959.  Favourable  trading  conditions  continued  for 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  North  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines;  and  these  countries  enjoyed  an  improved 
balance  of  trade.  Other  countries  (except  Brunei, 
China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia  and  Sarawak  which  ex¬ 
perienced  a  decline  in  export  proceeds  from  the  transit 
trade  in  crude  or  refined  oil  products)  let  their 
balance  of  trade  deteriorate  largely  on  account  of 
a  higher  rate  of  increase  in  imports.  These  countries 


Table  6.  ECAFE  Region:  Balance  of  Trade, 
1958-1960 

(Million  dollars) 


Balance  of  trade 

Country 

I9M 

1959 

Jtnuury^ 

September 

J959 

Jnnuury- 

September 

1960 

Total* . 

-1,763 

-1,014 

909 

-1,490 

Brunei  . 

80 

80 

61 

50 

Burma  . 

-  12 

— 

_ 

14 

4 

Cambodia . 

-  23 

-  10 

- 

7 

-  21 

Ceylon  . 

2 

-  53 

_ 

52 

-  24 

China:  Taiwan  .  .  . 

-  70 

-  74 

- 

58 

-  107 

Federation  of  Malaya. 

75 

239 

163 

211 

Hong  Kong  .... 

-  280 

-  292 

- 

211 

-  248 

India . 

-  622 

-  556 

_ 

479 

-  476 

Indonesia . 

241 

413 

326 

225 

Japan . 

-  156 

-  143 

- 

214 

-  481 

Korea,  southern  .  . 

-  362 

-  264 

- 

196 

-  191 

Laos  . 

-  26 

-  12 

- 

9 

9 

North  Borneo  .  .  . 

1 

7 

5 

6 

Pakistan . 

-  94 

-  32 

- 

30 

-  181 

Philippines . 

-  66 

21 

29 

30 

Sarawak . 

10 

25 

21 

17 

Singapore . 

196 

-  153 

- 

119 

-  140 

Thailand  . 

-  84 

-  60 

44 

-  40 

Viet-Nam,  southern  . 
Total  (excluding 

-  177 

-  150 

- 

109 

-  107 

Japan)  .  .  . 

-1,607 

-  871 

- 

695 

-1,009 

Source:  United  Nations  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  and 
national  sources. 

*  Excluding  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Nepal  for  which  data  are 
not  available. 


either  had  their  trading  balance  converted  into  a 
deficit  (Burma)  or  else  their  previous  deficits 
increased  (Cambodia,  Hong  Kong,  southern  Korea, 
Laos,  Pakistan,  Singapore  and  southern  Viet-Nam). 
The  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  for  some  countries 
(Ceylon,  India,  southern  Korea,  Thailand  and 
southern  Viet-Nam)  was  reduced  by  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports;  only  in  Ceylon  (and  possibly 
in  Laos)  did  the  increase  in  exports  go  together 
with  a  reduction  in  imports. 

Balance  of  payments  data,  even  for  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  are  still  preliminary  and  are 
available  for  only  a  few  countries.*  In  the  first  half 
of  1960,  owing  to  a  larger  volume  of  exports  and 
higher  freight  rates,  payments  abroad  on  account  of 
transport  and  insurance  increased  substantially  for 
these  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  current 
payments  position  on  government  account,  indicating 
a  retrenchment  of  non-trade  government  expenditure 
abroad,  was  more  favourable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959.  Net 
payments  on  account  of  profits,  dividends  and  interest 
on  foreign  private  investment  were  slightly  higher 
in  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  for  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  the  Philippines.  In  Indonesia,  southern 


^  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippbes  and  Thailand. 
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Korea,  Pakistan  and  Thailand,  there  was  an  improve* 
ment  on  this  account;  in  the  latter  two  countries 
there  were  actually  net  receipts.  On  the  whole,  the 
payments  position  on  current  account  items  other 
than  merchandise  trade  deteriorated  in  the  first  half  of 
1960  in  Ceylon,  southern  Korea  and  the  Philippines, 
but  improved  in  Burma,  Indonesia,  Pakistan  and . 
Thailand. 

Pressure  on  balance  of  payments  on  current 
account  was  more  than  relieved  by  a  net  inflow  of 
foreign  public  and  private  capital.  For  the  seven 
countries  referred  to  above,  foreign  official  donations 
and  long-term  capital  inflow  showed  an  increase  of 
$851  million  (annual  rate)  in  the  first  half  of  1960 
as  compared  with  $653  million  in  1959.  The  net 
inflow  of  foreign  private  capital  (including  donations) 
also  increased  to  $151  million  (annual  rate)  in  1960 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $62  million  in  1959. 
The  major  beneficiaries  of  the  increase  were  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines,  with  the  net  inflow  of  private 
foreign  capital  and  donations  larger  by  an  annual 
rate  of  $45  million  and  $49  million  respectively. 

As  a  sharp  recoil  from  the  adverse  trade  situation 
in  1958,  foreign  assets  in  most  countries  of  the  region 
had  improved  at  the  end  of  1959.  In  the  first  half 
of  1960,  the  deterioration  in  the  trade  balance,  the 
uneven  trends  in  the  net  position  on  account  of 
‘invisible*  payments  and  the  net  increase  in  foreign 
aid,  had  the  net  effect  of  strengthening  the  foreign 
exchange  holdings  of  some  countries  —  Burma,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam  —  whereas  those  of 
other  countries  suffered  various  magnitudes  of  decline. 

Not  much  material  from  the  countries  concerned" 
is  available  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  primary 
exporting  centrally  planned  economies  of  the  ECAFE 
area,  except  for  the  information  derived  from  the 
trade  data  of  their  trading  partners  as  given  in 


^  Mainland  China,  northern  Korea  and  northern  Viet-Nam. 


table  7.*  The  information  on  the  trade  of  these 
countries  with  the  centrally  planned  economies  in 
eastern  Europe  is  available  only  up  to  1959. 

It  is  clear  from  the  table  that  the  total  trade 
of  these  centrally  planned  economies  is  increasing. 
The  increase  during  1957*1959  was  concentrated  on 
their  trade  with  eastern  Europe,*  which  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  their  total  trade.  While  trade  data 
for  1960  are  not  available,  most  of  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  voliune  of  trade 
over  1959.  Most  important  of  these  was  the  trade 
protocol  signed  in  March  1960  between  mainland 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  this  protocol* 
the  value  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  to 
be  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  value  under  the 
1959  protocol  (7.2  billion  roubles).*  Mainland  (^hina 
was  to  receive  machinery  and  transport  equipment, 
metals  and  metal  products,  petroleum  and  its  products 
and  chemicals,  in  exchange  for  tin,  molybdenum  ore, 
raw  silk  and  silk  goods,  raw  wool  and  woollen  goods, 
tobacco,  soybeans,  rice**  and  tea.  In  1959,  according 
to  the  trade  figures  released  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
44  per  cent  of  its  exports  to  mainland  China  were 
complete  industrial  plants  and  19  per  cent  other 
machinery  and  equipment;  32  per  cent  of  its  imports 
from  mainland  China  consisted  of  clothing  and  woven 
goods. 


^The  trade  data  obtained  from  partner  countries  suffer  from 
three  limitations:  the  time  discrepancy  between  the  despatch  and 
arrival  of  goods;  the  discrepancy  between  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  values; 
and  the  exclusion  of  a  part  of  trade,  due  to  non-availability  of 
data  from  several  countries  which  have  trade  relations  with  these 
centrally  planned  economies  but  which  do  not  register  or  report 
trade  statistics. 

7  The  trade  is  carried  on  mostly  in  barter  terms,  and  the  corn- 
version  of  it  from  rouble  into  dollar  values  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Statistical  Office  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  relative 
magnitude  of  its  volume  or  its  growth. 

8  New. China  News  Agency  (NCNA),  Peking,  29  March  1960. 

9  Actual  trade  was  8.2  billion  roubles — 35  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1958. 

In  1959,  Soviet  imports  of  rice  from  mainland  China  totalled 
658,400  tons. 


Table  7.  (Centrally  Planned  Economies  of  Asia:  Foreign  Trade,  1957-1960 
(f.o.b.  values  in  million  dollars) 


Imports  from 

CJ>£. 

ol  Asi^  into 

Exports  to  Cf.£.  of  Asi^  from 

Veer 

Euttrn 

Europe* 

Western 

Europe 

ECAPB  Rest  0/  the 
countries  ttsorli 

Totnl 

Enstem 

Europe 

Western 

Etsrope 

ECAPE 

comntrifi 

Rest  of  the 
usorli 

Totnl 

1957  . 

.  1,115 

124 

379 

82 

1,700 

1,010 

225 

205 

100 

1,540 

1958  . 

.  1,270 

167 

432 

81 

1,950 

UlO 

451 

201 

118 

1,980 

1959  . 

.  1,485 

195 

338 

82 

2,100 

1,590 

393 

157 

no 

2,250 

1959  lit  half  . 

•  •  .  • 

94 

155 

26 

•  •  . 

•  .  . 

179 

49 

39 

1960  lit  half  . 

•  ••• 

152 

208 

30 

... 

... 

226 

96 

82 

Source:  United  Natioiu,  Monthly  BuHeHn  "bf  Statutict  (June  1960  and  December  1960). 

‘Mainland  China,  northern  Korea,  Outer  Mongolia  and  northern  Viet-Nam. 

‘Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  main  characteristic  of  mainland  China’s 
trade  with  the  private  enterprise  economies  of  the 
world  is  an  import  surplus  in  the  trade  with  western 
Europe  financed  to  a  major  extent  by  an  export 
surplus  to  the  ECAFE  countries.  In  the  first  half 
of  1960,  the  trade  with  both  these  areas  increased 
over  the  corresponding  half  of  1959. 

In  its  trade  with  western  Europe,  mainland 
China  moved  towards  a  reduced  imbalance  by 
increasing  its  exports  more  than  its  imports.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  trading  partners  in  this  region  are  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
former,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  exported 
10  per  cent  less,  but  imported  22  per  cent  more 
from  mainland  China  than  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1959.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1960,  the  United 
Kingdom  exceeded  the  level  of  its  total  trade  with 
mainland  China  in  the  whole  year  1959.  The  bulk 
of  mainland  China’s  imports  from  western  Europe 
consisted  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals,  machin¬ 
ery,  wool  tops  and  chemicals,  while  its  exports  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  primary  products  such 
as  oilseeds,  tin  and  bristles. 

Mainland  China’s  imports  from  other  ECAFE 
countries  in  the  first  half  of  1960  were  almost  twice 
those  in  the  first  half  of  1959,  whereas  its  exports 
were  about  a  third  higher.  It  thus  reduced  its 
imbalance  in  trade  with  this  area  also.  The  rise  in 
import  values  was  to  a  certain  extent  accounted  for 
by  a  rise  in  raw  material  prices,  particularly  of 
rubber.  The  ratios  of  mainland  China’s  exports  to 
its  imports  in  1960  were  9:1  (first  ten  months)  in 
the  trade  with  Hong  Kong  and  7:4  (first  eight 
months)  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  •  Mainland  C^ina,  in  its  trade  with  Ceylon,  in 
spite  of  a  sharp  increase  in  imports  (61  per  cent 
between  the  first  ten  months  of  1959  and  1960)  and 
a  slight  decrease  in  exports  (8  per  cent  for  the  same 
period),  retained  an  export  surplus.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  a  deficit  in  its  trade  with  India. 

The  pattern  of  mainland  China’s  trade  with  other 
ECAFE  countries  consisted  on  the  export  side  of 
foodstuffs  (including  rice  in  its  trade  with  (^ylon 
and  Indonesia)  and  light  industry  products  —  notably 
textiles  —  in  exchange  for  its  imports  of  metals 
(through  Hong  Kong),  rubber  (from  Ceylon,  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore)  and  tin  (from 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore).  As  for 
its  trade  with  India,  it  exchanged  chemicals  and 
newsprint  for  jute  goods. 

During  the  year,  mainland  China  signed  a 
number  of  trade  agreements.  The  most  important 
among  the  agreements  with  countries  in  eastern 
Europe  was  the  protocol  with  the  Soviet  Union  noted 
above.  Significant  among  its  protocols  or  agreements 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  those  with  the  United 


Arab  Republic  involving  the  purchase  of  Egyptian 
cotton,  with  Cuba  involving  an  annual  purchase  of 
500,000  tons  of  sugar  for  five  years,  with  Guinea 
involving  the  purchase  of  coffee,  industrial  diamonds, 
coconut  products  and  oilseeds,  with  Morocco  for  the 
purchase  of  phosphates  and  with  Burma  for  the 
purchase  of  rice.  Mainland  China  thus  seems  to  be 
having  both  an  import  and  export  trade  in  rice. 

Japan 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  Japan’s  exports 
reached  an  all-time  peak  annual  rate  of  3.9  billion 
dollars,  thus  exceeding  by  about  12  per  cent  the 
value  of  exports  recorded  in  1959.  The  actual  value 
($2.9  billion)  was  already  larger  than  for  the  whole 
year  1958.  A  strong  foreign  demand  for  Japanese 
goods  in  high-income  countries,  assisted  by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  export  prices,  was  largely  responsible 
for  this  unprecedented  increase.  Destination  of 
exports,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  showed  varying 
rates  of  increases.  There  was  a  sharp  increase  over 
1959  in  the  annual  rate  of  exports  to  western  Europe 
(up  by  24  per  cent),  and  to  Latin  America  (up  by 
17  per  cent) ;  Japan’s  exports  to  its  two  principal 
markets  —  the  United  States  (up  by  4  per  cent)  and 
the  ECAFE  countries  (up  by  11  per  cent)  —  increased 
relatively  less.  The  exports  to  mainland  (]hina 
remained  virtually  at  a  standstill.  Exports  to  eastern 
European  countries,  still  comparatively  very  low 
(about  1  per  cent),  expanded  by  10  per  cent  in  the 
first  half  of  the  current  year  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  first  half  of  1960,  the  products  which 
showed  large  increases  in  the  annual  rates  of  exports 
were  machinery  (26  per  cent  over  1959),  base  metals 
and  manufactures  (up  by  30  per  cent),  textile 
products  —  fibres  (up  by  15  per  cent)  and  fabrics 
(up  by  12  per  cent)  — and  the  nondescript  group 
of  other  manufactured  goods  (up  by  33  per  cent). 
Exports  of  chemicals  (up  by  4  per  cent)  increased 
much  less  and  transport  equipment  suffered  a  slight 
decline.  Among  individual  items,  wireless  equipment, 
particularly  transistor  radios,  and  textile  and  heavy 
electrical  machinery  showed  notably  larger  increases. 

Imports  rose  more  than  exports;  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $4.5  billion  during  the  first  nine  months, 
they  were  25  per  cent  above  1959,  and  were  also 
at  an  all-time  peak.  Expansion  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  increased  investment  demand  and  replenish¬ 
ment  of  inventories  strengthened  the  import  demand, 
in  the  first  half  of  1960,  for  raw  materials,  particularly 
scrap  iron,  coal,  iron  ore,  textile  fibres,  crude  rubber 
and  raw  hides.  Imports  from  the  United  States, 
which  accounted  for  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total, 
rose  by  40  per  cent.  Imports  from  ECAFE  countries 
(21  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1960)  also  rose  at 
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Chart  3 

Japan:  Direction  of  International  Trade,  1953  and  1957-1960 
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a  substantial  rate  of  23  per  cent,  whereas  imports 
from  Latin  America  fell  by  an  equal  percentage. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  imports  from  western  Europe, 
in  contrast  to  the  sharp  increase  in  Japan’s  exports 
to  that  area,  was  relatively  small  (11  per  cent); 
in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  even 
a  decline  (of  16  per  cent). 

The  larger  rate  of  increase  in  imports  resulted 
in  a  trade  deficit  of  $481  million  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1960.  If  it  continued  at  this  rate  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  the  1960  deficit  would  be  at 
least  four  times  as  large  as  that  in  1959  or  1958. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  customary 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  substantially 
widened  to  $237  million;  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
together  accounted  for  a  deficit  of  $127  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japan  continued  to  have  an  export 
surplus  with  western  Europe  and  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  ECAFE  region  and  Latin 
America. 


In  addition  to  the  accentuation  of  the  trade 
deficit,  there  was  some  increase  in  the  net  outflow 
of  private  and  public  capital  (including  donations), 
although  reparations  payments  decreased  to  $26 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1960  from  a  total  of 
$70  million  in  1959.  Even  so,  gold  and  dollar 
reserves,  aided  by  receipts  from  foreign  military 
establishments  and  off-share  military  procurement, 
rose  to  $1.66  billion  at  the  end  of  September  1960 
from  $1.32  billion  at  the  end  of  1959.  The  authori¬ 
ties  took  advantage  of  the  comfortable  payments 
position  to  undertake  a  substantial  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade  and  payments,  reviewed 
in  chapter  3. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  the  region’s  primary 

EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

The  year  1959  had  closed  with  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent  in  the  value  of  exports  of  primary 
exporting  countries.  Most  countries  shared  in  this 
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Table  8.  ECAFE  Region:  Exports,  1958-1960 
(f.o.b.  values  in  million  dollars) 


Clumgf  la  I960  o»er 

Country 

I95S 

1959 

1959 

I960 

corresponding  period 
of  1959  (per  cent) 

fannary-  fuly-  lamuary-  fuly’  junuMry-  inly* 

fume  September  fune  September  inne  September 


Total* . 

Brunei . 

Burma . 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

China:  Taiwan . 

Federation  of  Malaya**  .  .  . 

Hong  Kong  ‘ . 

India . 

Imlonesia . 

Japan  . 

Korea,  wuthern . 

Laos . 

North  Borneo . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines . 

Sarawak . 

Singapore** . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam,  southern  .  .  .  . 
Total  (excluding  Japan)  .  . 


9,258 

10,588 

4,810 

2,731 

106 

101 

52 

25 

193 

223 

99 

70 

53 

60 

27 

16 

359 

368 

175 

92 

156 

157 

94 

24 

616 

807 

352 

217 

52-4 

574 

258 

148 

1.222 

1,308 

558 

357 

755 

872 

431 

207 

2.877 

3,457 

1,540 

884 

16 

19 

10 

5 

1 

1 

0.4 

0. 

43 

58 

25 

16 

302 

321 

141 

72 

493 

530 

244 

148 

152 

174 

86 

45 

1,026 

1,124 

523 

292 

309 

359 

168 

91 

55 

75 

26 

22 

6,381 

7,131 

3,270 

1,847 

5,707 

2jS91 

+  19 

+  6 

43 

22 

—17 

—12 

141 

48 

+42 

—31 

28 

21 

+  4 

+31 

199 

94 

+  14 

+  2 

86 

30 

—  8 

+25 

482 

247 

+37 

+14 

340 

178 

+32 

+20 

637 

333 

+  14 

—  7 

434 

195 

+  I 

—  6 

1,845 

1,049 

+20 

+  19 

12 

8 

+20 

-1-60 

0.6 

0.2 

+44 

—33 

35 

18 

+40 

+  12 

207 

77 

+47 

+  7 

304 

in 

+25 

—11 

86 

39 

— 

—13 

587 

277 

+  12 

—  5 

201 

96 

+20 

+  5 

39 

28 

+50 

+27 

3,862 

1,842 

+  18 

— 

Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  StatisUct,  and  national  sources. 
‘Excluding  Afghanistan,  Iran  and  Nepal  for  which  comparable  data  are  not  available. 
**  Including  trade  between  Singapore  and  Federation  of  Malaya. 


expansion.  The  difficulties  in  the  first  half  of  1959 
of  rice  exporting  countries  (Burma,  Cambodia, 
Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam)  and  of  Pakistan 
were  removed,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  by 
an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  rice  and  textile 
fibres.  All  these  countries  had  closed  the  year  with 
an  increase  in  exports. 

In  the  first  half  of  1960,  the  value  of  exports 
of  the  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region  was 
18  per  cent  above  the  first  half  of  1959,  although 
it  was  almost  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  second 
half  of  1959.  The  slow-down  does  not  appear  to 
be  seasonal.  Excepting  the  few  countries  (Brunei, 
Laos  and  the  Philippines)  for  which  data  for  the 
third  quarter  are  provisional,  they  indicate  a  slight 
fall  of  0.3  per  cent  between  the  third  quarters  of 
1960  and  1959. 

Keeping  the  analysis  within  the  confines  of 
comparing  the  first  halves  of  1960  and  1959,  the  value 
of  exports  was  lower  in  the  first  half  of  1960  —  due 
to  adverse  factors  affecting  their  specific  exports  — 
only  in  Brunei  (petroleum)  and  China:  Taiwan 
(rice).  On  the  other  hand,  significant  increases 
were  registered  in  other  countries  exporting  rice 
(Burma,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam),  rubber 


(Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Thailand), 
tea  (Ceylon),  copra  (the  Federation  of  Malaya,  North 
Borneo  and  the  Philippines),  sugar  (the  Philippines), 
textile  fibres  (Pakistan)  and  manufactures  thereof 
(Hong  Kong,  India  and  Pakistan),  and  mineral 
products,  including  petroleum  (Iran),  tin  (the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Thailand)  and  iron  ore 
(the  Federation  of  Malaya).  Although  Indonesia 
had  a  stake  in  several  of  these  export  commodities 
which  did  well  in  general,  its  exports  remained  about 
the  same  in  value  as  in  the  first  half  of  1959  and 
declined  in  the  third  quarter.  The  entrepot  trade 
(Hong  Kong  and  Singapore)  also  seems  to  have 
been  brisk  in  the  first  half  of  1960  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1959. 

The  volume  of  exports  of  primary  commodities 
increased  in  the  first  half  of  1960  over  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1959  for  all  products  except  rubber 
(see  table  9).  The  decline  in  the  volume  of  rubber 
exports  was  primarily  accounted  for  by  Indonesia, 
although  other  producers  also  reported  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  their  rubber  exports  than  in  the  first  half  of 
1959.  Only  Ceylon  was  an  exception;  its  rubber 
exports  are  primarily  governed  by  the  trade  agreement 
with  mainland  China. 
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Table  9.  ECAFE  Region:  Production,  Volume  of  Exports  and  Prices  of 
Export  Commodities,  1959-1960 

Prodtutiom 

Volume  of  exports 

Prises^ 

Commodity 

Unit 

Period 

tompmei 

I960  or 
1999/60 

Citnge  oner 
preteiing  peer 
(per  etnl) 

First  keif 
of  I960 

Cksmge  ooer 
first  hsSf  of  1999 
(per  sent) 

First  ktlf 
of  1960 

Ckonge  oner 
first  hotf  of  1999 
(per  tent) 

Agricultural  products 
Rubber . 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Sept 

1,290 

—  4.5 

854‘ 

—  7.3 

120.17 

+  29.6 

Cotton . 

1,000  bales 

Aug/Jul 

5J25 

—  14.5 

511 

-h22.6 

28.43 

+  9.9 

Jute . 

1,000  tons 

Jul/Jun 

1,798 

—  11.2 

421 

-J-‘17.9 

6.67* 

-1-  20.4* 

Sugar^ . 

1,000  tons 

Sep/ Aug 

6,433 

-f  11.0 

1,190 

+  4.9 

8234 

—  2.6 

Tea . 

million  pounds 

Jan-Jul 

612 

—  1.2 

403 

-1-  3.3 

2.14 

-1-12.6 

Copra . 

1,000  tons 

Jan/Dec 

2J00 

+  IA2 

418* 

-1-35.7 

43.85* 

—  15.9* 

Rice . 

1,000  tons 

Jul/Jun 

87,266 

+  3.3 

2,254 

-f-40.6 

42.8 

—  11.4 

Mineral  products 

Tu)  (In  terms  of 
concentrates)  .  , 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Aug 

51 

-1-30.8 

48* 

-1-67.7 

7932 

+  1.7 

Iron  ore . 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Jun 

9,999 

-1-34.9 

4254 

-1-15.1 

40.00 

— 

Petroleum,  crude  .  . 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Jun 

37J55 

+  lOJ 

1.67 

—  2.3 

Petroleum  products  . 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Jun 

29»57 

-1-27.9 

11.75 

+  1.1 

Manufactures 

Jute  manufactures 

1,000  tons 

Jan-Jul 

797 

-1-  6.0 

385 

—  0.3 

47.3 

+  11.8 

Cotton  fabrics  .  .  . 

million  metres 

Jan-Mar 

2,183 

+  5.4 

960 

-1-  6.7 

56.8 

-1- 13.6 

Source:  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  national  sources.  Cotton  production — from  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee.  Rubber  production — from  International  Rubber  Study  Group.  Tea  production  comprising  four 
main  producing  countries:  Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan. 

‘The  following  prices  are  quoted:  Rubber;  No.I  RSS,  Singapore,  Straits  cents  per  pound.  Cotton:  289  F  Punjab  SGF, 
Karachi,  including  export  tax,  US  cents  per  pound.  Jute:  Raw,  white  bottom,  Narayangan),  US  cents  per  maund.  Sugar: 
Cane  sugar,  all  kinds,  f.o.b.  Taiwan  exports  US$  per  ton.  Tea:  Leaf  for  export  at  Calcutta  auction  excluding  export 
duty  and  excise,  Rs.  per  pound.  Copra:  Resocada,  Manila,  pesos  per  100  kg.  Rke:  Export  f.o.b.  Bangkok,  white  rice 
5%  broken,  per  long  ton.  Tin:  metal,  London-Cash,  £.  per  long  ton.  Iron  ore:  Fe,  60%  f.o.b.  Calcutta,  Rs.  per  long 
ton.  Petroleum,  crude:  Kuwait,  export  price,  f.o.b.  Mona  al  Ahmadi,  31-31.9*  API  gravity,  US  dollars  per  barrel. 
Petrcdeum,  products:  United  Kingdom,  domestic  price  in  “Inner  zones”  delivered  in  bulk,  minimum  500  gallon  lots; 
fuel  oil,  medium,  pence  per  gallon.  Jute  manufactures:  Hessian  cloth  lOi  oz  40”,  domestic  export  price  at  Calcutta,  Rs. 
per  100  yds.  Cotton  piecegoods:  Japan,  export  price  f.o.b  heavy  shirting  S/2003  grey  38”,  yen  per  yard. 

‘Exports  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  are  net  of  imports. 

'  Refers  to  January-March  only. 

**  Centrifugal  only. 

‘Coconut  oil  and  oil  equivalent  of  copra. 

*  Refers  to  January-May  only. 

‘Including  deliveries  from  mines  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  to  smelters  in  Singapore,  Penang  and  Butterworth. 


The  trend  in  export  prices  was  less  even. 
Rubber  and  textile  fibres  fetched  significantly  higher 
prices.  The  extent  of  the  rise  in  tea  prices  in 
Calcutta  auctions  (shown  in  table  9)  was  rather 
exceptional,  affected  as  it  was  by  the  fall  in  northeast 
Indian  output;  tea  prices  elsewhere  rose  only 
moderately.  Tin,  crude  petroleum  and  iron  ore  prices 
were  relatively  stable  during  the  period,  althou^  tin 
was  slightly  higher  and  crude  petroleum  slightly 
lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  markets  for  rice,  sugar  and  copra  were 
soft;  for  rice  and  copra  in  particular,  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  was  associated  with 
significantly  lower  prices. 

The  developments  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  altered  the  picture  of  the  first  half;  prices 
appeared  to  have  become  somewhat  more  unstable. 
Rubber  and  sugar  prices  reversed  their  course;  that 
is,  rubber  fell  and  sugar  rose.  The  same  happened 
to  jute  and  rice,  but  only  for  a  while;  jute  fell  at 


first  but  rose  again,  whereas  rice  prices  rose  and 
then  fell  again.  The  stability  of  tin  and  crude 
petroleum  prices  in  the  first  half  of  1960  also  gave 
way  to  accentuated  movements;  there  was  a  sharp 
rise  in  tin  and  a  significant  cut  in  crude  petroleum 
prices. 

However,  the  volume  and  value  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  primary  exporting  countries,  on  the 
whole,  continued  to  be  buffeted  in  world  markets  by 
the  brute  forces  of  demand  and  supply.  The  demand 
for  industrial  raw  materials  was  strengthened  by  the 
brisk  economic  activity  in  the  industrial  countries 
of  the  world  in  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  1958 
recession,  although,  towards  the  end  of  1960,  portents 
of  yet  another  recession  were  visible  on  the  horizon. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1959  had  risen 
sharply  (by  18  per  cent)  frdm  1958;  the  value  in 
the  first  half  of  1960  was  higher  (by  13  per  cent) 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1959.  Eixports 
to  Japan  and  to  western  Europe  had  also  increased. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  the  share  of  intra- 
regional  trade  among  the  primary  exporting  countries 
of  the  region,  which  was  noticed  in  1958  and  1959, 
seems  to  have  been  barely  arrested.  Both  in  1959 
and  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  it  was  a  shade  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas  it  had  accounted 
for  24  per  cent  in  1957  and  23  per  cent  in  1958. 
The  decline  is  partly  the  result  of  the  success  achieved 
by  the  importing  countries  in  their  efforts  to  attain 
self-sufficiency  in  foodgrains,  raw  materials  and 
textiles,  and  of  the  growing  availability  of  alternative 
sources  of  supply.  Particular  mention  may  be  made 
in  this  connexion  of  the  increased  supply  of  raw 
cotton  and  wheat  from  the  United  States  under 
Public  Law  480. 

In  order  to  diversify  their  export  base  for  the 
sake  of  export  stability  and  growth,  several  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  have  intensified  their 
efforts  to  expand  their  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
To  some  extent,  the  increased  exports  are  a  reflection 
also  of  increased  manufacturing  capacity.  India 
appears  to  have  become  a  significant  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods;  the  share  of  manufactures  had 
steadily  risen  to  44  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1960. 
China:  Taiwan  and  Pakistan  have  also  rather  sharply 
increased  the  share  of  manufactured  goods  in  their 
total  exports  (see  table  10).  The  range  of  products 
exported  has,  however,  remained  limited,  with  textiles 


(cotton  and  jute)  predominating.  Whereas  the 
textile  exports  of  India  —  the  major  textile  exporting 
country  among  the  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region  —  have  remained  relatively  stationary  over 
the  period  since  1957,  those  of  the  new  entrants  to 
the  world  textile  markets  have  been  growing. 

Competitive  strength  of  Japan’s  exports 

Whereas  world  exports  increased  at  the  average 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  during  1953-1959,  the 
rate  of  annual  increase  in  Japan’s  exports  has  been 
roughly  18  per  cent.  The  increase  has  been  achieved 
through  radical  changes  in  the  prewar  geographical 
distribution  of  trade.  The  loss  of  Chinese  and  Korean 
markets,  which  provided  the  main  outlet  for  Japanese 
exports  in  the  prewar  period,  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  importance  of  ECAFE  countries  in  the  export 
trade  of  Japan;  the  changing  structure  of  Japan’s 
export  goods  has  reduced  it  further  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Japan’s  exports  to  industrial  countries  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  increasing;  in  fact,  almost  half  the 
total  increase  in  Japan’s  exports  from  1953  to  1959 
was  to  industrial  countries.  Among  the  industrial 
countries,  the  United  States'  has  emerged  as  the 
principal  buyer  of  Japanese  exports,  although  western 
Europe  has  also  increased  its  share  (see  chart  3). 


Table  10.  ECAFE  Countries:  Exports  of  Manufactured  Goods,  1957-1960 

(Million  dollars) 


Country  total^  and  major  it<ms 

19S7 

1958 

1959 

1959 

1st  half 

I960 

1st  half 

China:  Taiwan . 

13 

19 

33 

14 

20 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(9) 

(12) 

(21) 

(15) 

(24) 

of  which:  Textiles . 

3 

2 

12 

4 

8 

Hong  Kong** . 

353 

158 

224 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(89) 

(88) 

(90) 

of  which:  Textiles . 

72 

35 

42 

India . 

528 

468 

544 

237 

281 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(38) 

(38) 

(42) 

(42) 

(44) 

of  which:  Textiles . 

429 

385 

426 

184 

215 

Leather . 

45 

38 

60 

26 

29 

Pakistan  . 

44 

31 

84 

31 

58 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(12) 

(10) 

(26) 

(22) 

(28) 

of  which:  Textiles . 

38 

27 

77 

28 

49 

Philippines . 

10 

15 

24 

11 

9* 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3)' 

of  which:  Wood  and  cork  manufactures  . 

4 

9 

18 

8 

6* 

Total  of  countries  listed  above  (excluding 
Hong  Kong) . 

595 

533 

685 

293 

368 

(per  cent  of  total  exports) . 

(26) 

(25) 

(30) 

(28) 

(30) 

Source:  Compiled  by  ECAFE  secretariat  from  national  sources. 

*  Approximating  as  far  as  possible  to  SITC  section  5,6,7,  and  8,  but  excluding  base  and 
precious  metals. 

**  Excluding  re-exports. 

‘Estimate  based  on  3  months,  January-March. 
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There  have  also  been  temporary  factors,  such  as  the 
prolonged  steel  strike  in  the  United  States  during 
1959,  which  have  contributed  to  some  extent  to  an 
increase  in  exports  of  steel  and  steel  manufactures 
from  Japan.  The  relatively  liberid  policies  pursued 
by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  imports  have  also 
contributed  to  this  result.  But  the  rise  in  exports 
has  been  primarily  due  to  Japan’s  growing  com¬ 
petitive  strength  and  to  her  increasing  ability  to 
cut  into  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  of  other 
industrial  countries  with  a  number  of  manufactured 
products,  such  as  transistor  radios,  cameras,  toys, 
high-quality  textiles  and  other  high-income  consumer 
goods.  It  will  therefore  be  of  interest,  in  the  context 
of  present  developments,  to  examine  the  comparative 
cost  factors  that  contribute  to  making  Japan’s  relative 
position  advantageous  and  to  attempt  to  examine  how 
that  position  is  likely  to  change  in  the  next  decade 
or  two. 

Japan  deiiends  on  imports  for  a  large  part  of 
the  raw  materiab  required  for  her  industry.  Some 
of  the  major  imports  which  have  to  be  hauled  from 
long  distances  have  increased  the  raw  material  costs 
in  a  number  of  cases.  In  1959,  the  Japanese  prices 
of  some  of  these  main  imports  were  higher  than 
prices  in  the  United  States;  iron  ore,  by  32  per  cent; 
coking  coal,  by  63  per  cent;  crude  oil  by  37  per  cent; 
heavy  oil,  by  62  per  cent;  soda  ash,  by  62  per  cent; 
and  crude  soybean  oil,  by  75  per  cent.  TUs  heavy 
dependence  on  imports  of  raw  materials  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage,  at  current  rates  of  exchange, 
vis-d-vis  many  of  the  leading  industrial  countries. 

The  price  problem  of  imported  raw  materials 
is  being  tackled  by  the  development  of  raw-material¬ 
saving  techniques.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  for 
example,  not  only  has  the  size  of  blast  furnaces 
been  improved,  but  the  coke  used  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  has  been  reduced  considerably,  year  by  year, 
until  it  is  now  said  to  be  at  about  the  lowest  ratio 
in  the  world.  The  steel-making  process  has  also  been 
improved  by  using  oxygen  to  reduce  heat  and  to 
lower  pig  iron  requirement.  The  success  achieved  in 
controlling  heat  has  benefited  many  industries, 
notably,  the  cement  industry.  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  electrolytic  furnaces  has  benefited  aluminium 
production.  Improvements  in  tooling  and  designing 
have  enabled  the  automobile  industry  to  save  on  raw 
materials  by  reducing  the  bulk  of  many  parts.  The 
raw  material  problem  has  also  been  met  by  a  switch¬ 
over  from  4earer  to  cheaper  —  or  scarcer  to  more 
abundant  —  raw  materials.  The  electrolytic  method 
and  the  use  of  coal  are  being  displaced  by  the  use 
of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  saving  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  coal  requirements  in  1959.  This  change¬ 
over,  which  has  helped  to  save  on  costs,  is  rapidly 
growing  in  the  iron  and  steel,  glass  and  thermal 


power  generation  industries.  The  developmmt  of 
domestic  petro-chemical  industries  will  also  encourage 
this  substitution. 

Another  favourable  factor  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  lower  costs  of  transportation.  Freight  costs 
account  for  a  large  part  of  the  prices  of  some  imports, 
such  as  petroleum  and  iron  ore.  This  advantage  is 
of  course  common  to  all  the  countries  depending  on 
maritime  transport  for  their  raw  material  needs. 
But  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  has  reduced  the 
disadvantage  suffered  by  Japan  and  other  coimtries 
in  this  category  vis-d-vis  countries  which  are  mainly 
or  wholly  dependent  on  domestic  supplies  of  raw 
materials. 

Cost  inflation,  which  has  pushed  prices  up, 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  has  not  affected  Japan,  as 
Japan’s  economic  expansion  since  1954  has  on  the 
whole  been  achieved  under  stable  price  conditions. 
However,  the  main  reason  for  the  relative  cost- 
advantage  has  been  that  Japan  has  so  far  continued 
to  be  a  labour-surplus  economy. 

Japan  has  abundant  trained  labour  available  at 
wages  comparatively  lower,  at  current  rates  of 
exchange,  than  in  other  countries.  Also  the  rise  in 
wages  has  fallen  behind  a  remarkable  rise  in 
productivity.  As  a  result,  labour  costs  per  unit  of 
finished  product  actually  fell  during  1953-1958.  But 
this  phenomenon  was  not  general.  A  high  rate  of 
increase  in  productivity  was  experienced  in  the 
machinery  industries,  particularly  transportation  ma¬ 
chinery,  oil  and  coal  products  and  chemicals.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  light  industries,  notably,  hides 
and  skins,  foodstuffs  and  lumber,  the  rise  in  labour 
productivity  was  negligible,  if  any,  and  labour  costs 
were  rising.  Those  industries  which  attracted  larger 
investments  or  which  were  modernized,  or  which 
changed  production  to  suit  growing  demand,  showed 
impressive  increases  in  productivity.  Fixed  assets 
per  worker  in  many  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel, 
automobiles,  chemicals  and  oil  refining,  grew  rapidly. 
The  comparatively  lower  proportion  of  labour  costs 
to  the  total  resulted  in  larger  profits,  which  were 
ploughed  back  to  strengthen  the  industry.  Even 
though  wages  at  current  prices  increased  by  5.5  per 
cent  a  year  during  1953-1958,  the  rise  was  much  lower 
than  that  in  productivity.  This  development  is  in 
contrast  with  that  in  other  industrial  countries,  where 
the  average  rate  of  increase  in  wages  was  higher  than 
that  in  productivity  (see  table  11).  It  was  only  in 
Japan  that  wages  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rise 
in  productivity  during  1953-1959. 

The  relative  lowness  of  the  wages  is,  in  part, 
a  reflection  of  the  artificiality  of  the  current  rates 
of  exchange  which,  while  it  raises  the  prices  of  the 
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raw  material  element,  gives  Japan  a  cost-advantage 
in  respect  of  the  domestic  element  in  the  export 
prices  of  its  products.  In  real  terms  the  disparity 
is  much  smaller.  Secondly,  wages  have  not  risen 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Japan  has  not  yet  attained 
full  employment.  If,  under  the  circumstances,  wages 
were  raised,  the  objective  of  full  employment  would 
recede.  In  some  industries,  a  policy  of  increasing 
employment  has  led  to  labour  being  employed,  at 
comparatively  lower  wages,  to  perform  jobs  done  by 
machines  in  other  countries.  For  example,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  is  more  labour-intensive  than  its 
counterparts  in  other  countries;  accordingly,  the 
average  wage,  as  well  as  productivity,  is  lower.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  many  of  the  medium  and 
small-scale  industries.  Higher  wages  prevail  in  the 
capitalized  and  more  efficient  industries.  Even  so, 
the  wages  are  substantially  lower,  at  current  rates  of 
exchange,  than  in  other  industrial  countries.  In  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  for  example,  the  wages  are 
roughly  one-fifth  of  those  paid  for  similar  jobs  in 
the  United  States  and  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  those 
prevailing  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France 
and  the' United  Kingdom.*'  Labour  productivity  in 
the  main  industries  appears  to  be  at  different  levels. 
In  cotton  spinning,  Japanese  output  level  approaches 
about  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  United  States  when 
measured  in  terms  of  physical  output  per  man-hour. 
In  some  other  major  industries,  such  as  coal,  iron 
and  steel,  cement  and  electric  power,  Japanese  pro¬ 
ductivity  falls  far  short  of  the  standard  in  the  United 
States,  although  the  situation  in  respect  of  coal  is 
not  quite  comparable.  Productivity  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  is  very  much  the  same  or  even  higher  than  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  United  Kingdom 
and  France.  However,  productivity  falls  sharply 
when  comparisons  are  extended  to  medium  and  small 
enterprises.  The  labour  is  untrained,  the  equipment 
antiquated,  and  productivity  low.  These  industries 
are  confronted  with  difficulties  even  in  domestic 
markets.  If  productivity  in  the  economy  as  a  whole 
is  to  rise,  it  is  in  this  sector  that  major  improvements 
are  called  for.  When  the  productivity  and  wage 
levels  are  considered  together  and  costs  worked  out 
in  the  principal  industries,  Japan  seems  to  possess  a 
distinct  advantage,  as  shown  in  table  11.  The  lower 
and  falling  labour  cost  per  unit  of  product  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  improving  Japan’s  competitiveness 
in  the  world  market  for  manufactured  goods. 

However,  the  present  advantage  gained  from 
being  a  labour  surplus  economy  is  likely  to  be 
diminished  in  the  near  future.  So  far,  it  has  been 


These  broad  comparisons,  however,  do  not  take  into  account 
the  differences  in  non-wage  benefits,  such  as  subsidized  housing, 
medical  care,  food  and  transportation,  which  are  accorded  to 
labour  in  large  enterprises.  If  all  these  factors  are  taken  into 
account,  the  wide  gap  is  somewhat  narrowed. 


Table  11.  Principal  Industrial  Countries  of  the 
World:  Productivity,  Employment,  Wages 
and  Labour  Costs,  1953-19^ 

(Annual  average  of  increases  per  cent  in 
annual  indices) 


Country 

Productivity^ 

Employ¬ 

ment 

W»tes 

Labour 

eostd* 

United  States  .  .  . 

.  2.9 

-2.1 

3.8 

0.9 

United  Kingdom  . 

.  2.5 

0.8 

6.5 

4.0 

France  . 

.  7.7 

1.3 

82 

0.6 

Federal  RepuUic  of 
Germany  .  .  . 

.  5.6 

5.1 

6.9 

1.2 

Japan'  . 

7.6 

6.4 

5.5 

-1.8 

Source:  Government  of  Japan,  Economic  Survey  of  Japan, 
1959-1960,  page  234. 

‘Production  index  divided  by  employment  index  divided 
by  index  of  hours  worked  per  week. 

'’Wage  index  divided  by  productivity  index. 

'Average  of  1953-1959. 

found  possible  to  secure  a  continuous  supply  of 
trained  labour  without  strain.  The  educational 
facilities  and  industrial  traditions  have  developed  in 
Japan  a  fine  working  force  readily  available  for 
further  economic  growth.  This  abundant  availability 
has,  however,  placed  labour  in  a  weak  bargaining 
position  compared  with  that  in  other  countries. 
Nevertheless,  the  demographical  factors  in  operation 
are  likely  to  change  the  position  in  the  years  to 
come;*’  consequently,  the  unemployment  problem  is 
likely  to  become  less  pressing.  There  has  been  a 
precipitous  fall  in  the  birth  rate  since  1950.  The 
death  rate  has  also  sharply  decreased.  Even  though 
the  work  force  will  continue  to  increase  until  about 
1970,  because  of  the  high  birth  rate  prevalent  in  the 
early  postwar  years  coupled  with  this  decline  in  the 
death  rate,  the  current  annual  increase  of  about  1.3 
to  1.4  million  persons  a  year  is  likely  to  drop  sharply 
to  less  than  half  that  figure.  The  ratio  of  work 
force  to  the  total  population  of  working  age,  which 
in  Japan  is  now  around  65  per  cent  as  compared 
with  about  55-60  per  cent  in  the  western  industrial 
countries,  is  also  likely  to  come  down  as  incomes 
increase.  With  increased  family  incomes,  younger 
members  of  families  will  seek  further  education  and 
postpone  seeking  employment.  Then,  labour  costs 
will  go  up  as  the  supply  of  labour  decreases  and  the 
demand  by  labour  organizations  for  higher  wages  and 
reduction  of  working  hours  gathers  strength  and 
momentun. 

Moreover,  with  the  present  rate  of  high  saving 
and  capital  formation  in  the  economy,  and  with 
automation  and  mechanization  gaining  groimd,  al- 


*2  See  S.  Okita:  “Japan’s  Economic  Prospects,”  Foreign  Affairs, 
October  1960.  'This  article  u  based  on  the  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  examine  the  economic  prospects  of  Japan  in  1980. 
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thou^  the  need  for  unskilled  labour  will  diminish, 
shortages  of  highly  trained  labour,  which  are  already 
being  felt  in  some  of  the  modem  industries,  will 
develop.  Japan  has  begun  to  move  towards  full 
employment  and,  in  a  decade  or  so,  many  changes 
may  be  expected  in  the  labour  market.  Wages  are 
likely  to  rise  and  be  more  and  more  akin  to  those 
prevailing  in  other  leading  industrial  nations.  The 
higher  wages  in  the  larger  industries  will  influence 
the  wage  structure  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
Labour  in  other  sectors  will  gravitate  to  better  paid 
occupations,  and  modernization  of  the  backward 
sectors  will  become  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
units  efficient  and  to  retain  the  needed  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  high  rates  of  capital 
investment  and  technological  progress,  a  sharp  rise 
in  productivity  is  anticipated.  The  current  moves 
towards  increased  liberalization  and  exposure  of  the 
economy  to  international  competition  will  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  structure  of  industry. 
First  of  all,  those  low  productivity  industries  which 
are  faced  with  obstacles  in  procuring  raw  materials 
at  economic  prices  or  which  do  not  have  efficient 
equipment  to  withstand  competition  will  decline, 
unless  they  are  able  to  improve  the  techniques  of 
production  in  vogue  at  present.  Secondly,  it  will 
become  clearer  in  which  industries  Japan  can  develop 
sales  in  international  markets.  The  export  pattern  has 
been  changing  in  favour  of  high  quality  and  highly 
processed  goods.  The  markets  for  commodities  re¬ 
quiring  comparatively  unskilled  labour  at  relatively 
low  wages,  such  as  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  fabrics, 
are  being  lost  to  other  countries  in  the  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  Japan  possesses  advantages  in  labour- 
intensive  exports  requiring  skilled  labour,  such  as 
transistor  radios,  cameras,  and  some  assembled  pro¬ 
ducts  such  as  sewing  machines  and  other  consumer 
durables.  Increased  investments  in  these  industries 
will  be  undertaken  to  make  them  stronger  in  world 
markets.  Thirdly,  the  leading  industries  —  notably 
heavy  machinery  and  petro-chemicals  —  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  with  technological  improve¬ 
ment  so  as  to  provide  for  increased  exports  as  well 
as  for  domestic  needs.  A  number  of  industries  based 
on  increased  diversification  and  on  higher  processing 
of  products  of  the  expanded  basic  metals  industry 
will  be  developed.  The  automobile  industry  and 
some  of  the  durable  consumer  goods  industries  have 
benefited  by  this  development  and  are  now  ready  for 
technological  improvement  designed  to  raise  produc¬ 
tivity.  Brisk  investments  in  their  modernization  are 
foreseen.  Finally,  the  development  of  mass  consump¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  goods  previously  limited  to  the 
higher  income  groups,  as  well  as  growing  opportunity 
in  export  markets,  will  be  a  crucial  factor  in 
accelerating  further  industrial  investment. 


Thus,  on  balance,  there  appears  little  likelihood 
of  a  threat  to  Japan’s  competitive  strength  in  the 
near  future.  While  wages  may  rise,  sharp  increases 
in  productivity  are  anticipated.  However,  for  the 
long-term  future,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  net 
effects  of  these  developments  on  Japanese  cost 
structure  vis-d-vis  those  in  other  industrial  countries. 
If  in  the  event  Japan  loses  its  comparative  labour-cost 
advantage,  could  it  compensate  for  this  loss  by  its 
higher  rate  of  saving?  Would  the  high  rate  of 
saving  (and  investment)  be  maintained,  if  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  incomes  were  to  change  in  favour  of 
the  working  classes?  Would  technological  progress 
in  Japan  keep  pace  with  that  in  the  other  countries? 
Any  prediction  as  to  the  long-term  prospects  of 
Japan’s  exports  would  require  answers  to  these 
questions.  There  is  also  another  feature.  The  very 
advantage  of  ample  labour  supply  and  low  labour 
costs  which  has  favoured  Japan  vis-d-vis  other 
industrial  countries  of  the  world  may  now  be 
exploited  by  the  newly  developing  economies  —  India 
and  mainland  China,  for  instance  —  to  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  Japan.  Japan’s  competitive  advantage  may, 
therefore,  get  sandwiched  between  pressures  arising, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  developing  economies  with 
their  labour-cost  advantage  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  industrial  countries  —  including  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  —  which  possess  a  better  raw 
material  base  and  which  may  attain  higher  rates  of 
technical  progress. 

Primary  commodity  trends’® 

The  supply  of  natural  rubber  tends  to  be 
inflexible  in  the  short  run,  for  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  trees  already  planted  in 
the  producing  countries.  Over  90  per  cent  of  world 
production  of  this  commodity  is  in  southeast  Asia, 
with  over  two-thirds  of  it  in  two  countries  —  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  (34  per  cent  of  the  world 
total  in  1959)  and  Indonesia  (35  per  cent).  The 
Federation  of  Malaya,  with  state-promoted  schemes 
of  replanting  and  its  research-boosted  production, 
has  been  gradually  closing  the  gap  and  threatens  to 
overtake  Indonesia  as  the  world’s  leading  producer. 
In  Indonesia,  production,  particularly  on  the  estates, 
is  falling. 

In  the  long  run,  the  demand  for  natural  rubber 
is  buoyed  up  by  the  growth  of  rubber-consuming 
industries,  but  modified  by  the  growing  substitution 
of  synthetic  rubber  for  natural  rubber.  Between 
1949  and  1959,  consumption  of  synthetic  rubber  grew 
over  threefold  whereas  that  of  natural  rubber 
increased  only  by  a  half.  The  rubber  trade,  in 


The  trade  in  rice,  which  b  primarily  intraregional,  b  db- 
cussed  in  the  section  on  imports  together  with  other  foodgrains; 
see  pp.  37-39. 
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recent  years,  has  been  influenced  hy  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
sell  from  their  stockpiles  and,  also,  hy  the  growing 
but  spasmodic  purchases  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
mainland  China  in  Singapore  and  London  markets. 
In  1959,  these  two  countries  bought  a  total  of 
384,000  tons,  or  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 

Between  16  October  1959  and  31  July  1960, 
the  United  States  sold  from  its  stockpiles  a  total  of 
86,400  tons.**  On  4  May  1960,  the  Disposals  Act, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  477,500  tons  from  the 
United  States  Government  strategic  stockpile  over  a 
period  of  nine  years,  went  into  effect.  The  quantities 
which  are  to  be  released  from  time  to  time  are  to 
vary  with  prices,  in  order  to  avoid  disrupting  the 
market.  The  United  Kingdom  with  much  smaller 
stocks  than  the  United  States  is  also  depleting  its 
stocks;  the  extent  of  monthly  sales  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  stockpile  is  to  vary,  as  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  price  in  the  commercial  market.  The  price- 
quantity  schedules  of  releases  in  the  two  countries 
are  shown  below: 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Price  range 
(US  cents  per  lb) 

Maximum 
disposals  per 
calendar  quarter 
(long  tons) 

Price  range 
( pence  per  lb) 

Maximum 
disposals  per 
calendar  month 
(long  tons) 

Under  30 

none 

Below  25i 

none 

30  to  less  than  32 

9,000 

25i  to  below  27 

800 

32  to  less  than  34 

18,000 

27  to  below  28| 

1,600 

34  to  less  than  36 

27,000 

281  to  below  30i 

2,400 

36  and  above 

no  limit 

30i  and  above 

no  limit 

Due  to  a 

drop  in  Indonesian  output,  the  ECAFE 

region  produced  4.5  per  cent  less  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1960.  Exports  during  the  period  declined 
by  11  per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  year,  as  against  a  decline  in  world 
consumption  of  natural  rubber  of  about  3  per  cent. 
There  was  an  increase  (by  10  per  cent)  in  Ceylon’s 
exports;  those  to  mainland  China  increased  sharply. 
Net  exports  from  Indonesia,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  Singapore  and  Thailand  declined.  The  forecasts 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  predicted  an  easier  supply 
situation.  Synthetic  rubber  consumption  was  anti¬ 
cipated  to  increase  by  about  12  per  cent,  whereas 
natural  rubber  consumption  was  expected  to  decline 
by  5  per  cent  for  the  whole  year  1960.  Part  of  the 
natural  rubber  consumption  would  be  met  from 
stockpile  releases. 

From  a  low  of  25.5  cents  per  pound  (No.  1, 
RSS,  New  York  spot  price)  in  June  1958,  prices 
had  risen  steadily  through  1959  in  response  to  a 
strong  increase  in  demand  for  consumption  in  all 
the  major  consuming  areas.  They  reached  their 


Equivalent  to  4  per  cent  of  total  production  of  natural  rubber 
in  1959. 


1959  peak  at  45  cents  in  November.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1960,  as  a  result  of  the  tight 
supply  situation  the  average  price  of  New  York, 
No.  1,  RSS,  was  28  per  cent  higher  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1959;  the  1960  peak  was  reached 
at  45.6  cents  in  June.  From  July,  prices  began  to 
fall;  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  mainland  China 
were  in  the  market.  By  August,  prices  had  reached 
the  levels  —  36  cents  per  pound  in  New  York  and 
30.5  pence  per  pound  in  London  —  bdow  which  the 
previously  unlimited  releases  from  government  stock¬ 
piles  would  begin  to  be  restricted. 

The  demand  for  tea  in  the  importing  countries 
was  considered  likely  to  rise  in  1960  in  line  with 
the  population  growth.  Imports  were  higher  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (by  1  per  cent  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1960  as  against  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959),  and  in  the  United  States  (hy  9  per  cent 
in  the  first  eight  months) ;  they  declined,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Canada. 

The  production  of  tea,  in  the  first  seven  months, 
was  smaller,  due  particularly  to  the  drop  in  output 
in  northeast  India.  The  tea  market,  on  the  whole, 
was  uneventful  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1960, 
except  for  a  price  rise  in  Calcutta  auctions  due  to 
depletion  of  stocks.  Prices  in  other  markets  were 
only  moderately  higher.  The  average  import  price 
at  London  auctions  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1960 
was  about  4  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1959. 

As  for  (but  to  a  lesser  extent  than)  rice,  rubber 
and  tea,  the  region  accounts  for  a  major  portion 
(63  per  cent  in  1957)  of  the  world  supply  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil.  After  a  sharp  decline  from  1957 
to  1959,  the  supply  of  copra  was  expected  to  increase 
substantially  in  1960.  The  forecast  was  for  total 
world  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  of  1.2  to  1.3 
million  tons  in  terms  of  oil  in  1960,  as  against  0.98 
million  tons  in  1959.  With  expanding  production, 
coconut  and  copra  exports  of  the  region  (in  terms 
of  oil)  in  the  first  half  of  1960  increased  substantially 
—  by  36  per  cent  from  the  corresponding  period  of 
1959.  Philippine  shipments  of  copra  —  normally  one 
third  of  the  world  total  —  were,  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1960,  46  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1959,  whereas  oil  exports 
declined  by  23  per  cent;  and,  while  exports  of  copra 
to  the  United  States  fell  by  5  per  cent,  those  to 
western  Europe  more  than  doubled  during  this  period. 
Western  Europe  was  rebuilding  its  stocks  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil,  which  were  running  low  at  the  end 
of  1958  and  which  could  not  be  built  up  in  1959  due 
to  inadequate  supplies. 

Indonesian  exports  of  copra,  during  the  first 
half  of  1960,  increased  hy  almost  2  per  cent  from 
the  same  period  of  1959.  Unregistered  trade  in 
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copra  is  diminishing;  during  the  first  half  of  1960, 
officially  reported  exports  of  copra  were  estimated 
to  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  as  against  one-half 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
This  trend  was  a  result  of  improved  prices  paid  to 
producers  by  national  marketing  co-operatives.  The 
rise  in  exports  of  copra  from  Indonesia  in  the  first 
half  of  1960  could  have  been  greater  but  for  a 
temporary  embargo  on  copra  shipments  in  January 
1960  to  increase  domestic  suppdy.  The  country’s 
total  exports  for  the  whole  year  1960  were  planned 
at  200,000  tons  of  copra,  a  level  slightly  above  the 
average  for  1958  and  1959. 

The  copra  exports  of  Ceylon,  which  had  fallen 
sharply  between  1956  and  1958,  and  then  risen  in 
1959,  fell  sharply  again  (by  22  per  cent  on  the  basis 
of  oil)  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1960,  but  it  appears 
that  the  decVease  was  due  to  a  fall  in  the  availability 
of  copra  for  export  rather  than  to  a  fall  in  output. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  North  Borneo 
increased  by  43  per  cent  the  level  of  copra  exports 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year; 
net  exports  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore  were  25,200  tons  (oil  equivalent)  as  against 
none  at  all  a  year  earlier. 

By  1960,  the  world’s  demand  for  all  fats  and 
oils  was  expected  to  rise  about  a  quarter  above  the 
1952-1955  average,  whereas  the  production  of  copra 
was  expected  to  be  only  4  per  cent  higher.  Between 
1958  and  1959,  western  European  imports  of  coconut 
oil  and  copra  fell  26  per  cent,  but  United  States 
imports  rose  by  8  per  cent.  The  price  of  coconut 
oil  (Straits  3^  per  cent  c.i.f.  Europe)  had  risen  from 
an  average  of  £92  per  long  ton  in  1956  to  £133  in 
1959.  At  that  price  it  was  feared  that  there  would 
be  a  substitution  of  other  oils  for  coconut  oil  in 
manufacturing  fat  products,  particularly  as  there  was 
a  shortage  in  supply.  With  some  easing  of  supplies, 
prices  came  down  in  1960.  The  average  price  of 
coconut  oil  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
Europe  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1960  was 
14  per  cent  lower  (£114  per  long  ton)  and  in  the 
United  States  21  per  cent  lower  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1959.  Similarly,  Philippine  prices  of 
copra  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1960  were  13  per 
cent  lower  than  the  corresponding  prices  of  1959. 
The  maintenance  of  coconut  oil  price  stability  relative 
to  the  general  level  of  fats  and  oil  prices  would  seem 
to  be  the  essential  condition  for  a  return  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  level  of  import  demand,  since  the  slow-growing 
food  uses  will  remain  its  main  outlet.  Prospects  for 
the  first  half  of  1961  indicate  that  there  will  be  large 
supplies  both  of  coconut  oil  and  of  competing  fats 
and  oils  in  the  world  market;  prices  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  rise. 


The  EX^AFE  region  is  a  net  importer  of  sugar. 
Its  exports  in  1959  were  1.76  million  tons  —  930,000 
tons  from  the  Philippines,  730,(XX)  tons  from  China: 
Taiwan,  and  small  quantities  from  Indonesia  and 
India.  As  these  exports  account  for  only  14  per  cent 
of  world  exports,  developments  in  the  region  have 
little  influence  on  prices. 

In  1960,  exports  from  the  region  were  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1959.  The 
Philippines,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  increased 
its  exports  by  almost  14  per  cent.  Inspite  of  lower 
output  in  the  1959/60  season,  (^hina:  Taiwan’s  exports 
in  1960  (January-September)  increased  by  4  per  cent. 
Exports  from  Indonesia  were  30,000  tons  in  1960 
(January-October),  35  per  cent  higher  than  during 
the  same  period  of  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  exports 
from  India  fell,  in  spite  of  bigger  output,  owing  to 
larger  domestic  consumption. 

The  world  sugar  price  (Cuba,  f.a.s..  No.  4  con¬ 
tract)  had  fallen  during  the  first  half  of  1959;  in 
July,  it  reached  2.66  cents  per  pound  —  its  lowest 
postwar  level.  Subsequently,  it  rose  in  response  to 
quota  reductions  by  the  International  Sugar  Council, 
large  purchtises  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  poor  crop 
prospects  in  continental  Europe,  but  remained  below 
the  Sugar  Agreement  minimum  (3.25  cents  per 
pound)  until  mid-1960. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  1960,  the  United  States 
reduced  the  remainder  of  Cuba’s  import  quota  for 
the  year  by  630,000  tons  (700,000  short  tons).  This 
made  available  to  other  suppliers  an  additional  market 
of  over  a  million  tons  (700,000  short  tons  of  the 
original  Cuban  quota,  plus  additional  quantities 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
allotted  to  Cuba).  On  its  side,  the  Cuban  (^vem- 
ment  successively  announced  minimum  export  prices 
of  3  and  then  3.25  cents  per  pound  and  signed  new 
substantial  sugar  export  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mainland  China.  As  a  result  of  these 
developments,  prices  improved  and  remained  around 
the  Agreement’s  minimum  for  most  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1960.  In  view  of  the  new  situation,  the  Sugar 
Council  increased  export  quotas  first  to  100  and  then 
to  105  per  cent  of  the  basic  tonnages,  and  granted 
Cuba  a  “tolerance”  of  700,000  tons  over  its  current 
quota.  The  action  of  the  Council  and,  more  signi¬ 
ficantly,  the  increasingly  optimistic  prospects  for  the 
1960/61  sugar  crop,  caused  prices  to  weaken  and, 
in  late  September,  some  countries  were  already 
offering  beet  sugar  at  prices  well  below  the  Cuban 
minimum. 

World  sugar  production  in  1960/61  is  expected 
to  be  2  to  3  million  tons  above  the  1959/60  record 
output,  the  improvement  in  importing  countries  being 
particularly  noteworthy.  Over  a  longer  term,  further 
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increases  may  be  expected.  Consumption  is  also 
likely  to  increase,  but  it  is  improbable  that  demand 
for  sugar  will  rise  suflBciently  to  result  in  increases 
over  present  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent 
developments  may  bring  forth  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  international  sugar  trade.  However, 
until  more  is  known  of  the  policies  of  the  major 
countries  involved,  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  properly 
their  implications  for  the  sugar  trade  of  the  ECAFE 
region. 

In  spite  of  smaller  jute  crops,  the  jute  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  in  1959/60  (July-June)  was  more 
active  than  in  the  previous  season  in  India  and 
Pakistan  and  also  in  western  Europe.  Production  of 
gunnies  in  India  during  1959/60  was  3  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1958/59.  Owing  to  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent  in  mill  consumption  of  jute  during  the 
same  period,  India  increased  considerably  its  imports 
of  raw  jute  from  Pakistan.  Dispatch  of  gunnies  for 
domestic  consumption  increased  substantially  (13  per 
cent)  during  1959/60,  but  exports  over  the  same 
period  were  down  by  2.5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of 
June  1960,  stocks  of  giumies  were  depleted. 

Pakistan’s  total  exports  of  raw  jute  (including 
mesta  cuttings)  from  July  1959  to  June  1960  increased 
by  7  per  cent  over  the  previous  season.  Exports  to 
India  alone  were  at  almost  three  times  the  level  of 
the  previous  year.  The  jute  goods  market  in  Pakistan 
was  strong,  and  the  mills  turned  out  26  per  cent  more 
in  1959/60  than  in  the  previous  season.  The  total 
export  of  gunnies  during  the  same  period  was  up 
by  43  per  cent,  and  stocks  were  well  run  down. 

There  was  a  substantial  improvement  in  jute 
prices  during  the  first  half  of  1960,  culminating  in 
a  post-Korean-war  high  of  £144.3  per  long  ton  (raw 
Pakistan  mill  first  c.i.f.  Dundee)  in  May  1960.  The 
rise  in  price  was  due  to  the  tight  supply  position  of 
the  current  season  and  to  apprehension  regarding 
raw  jute  supplies  in  the  1960/61  season.  Then, 
following  less  pessimistic  forecasts,  prices  fell  in  the 
next  two  months  to  £122  in  July.  In  August,  how¬ 
ever,  stability  was  attained  at  a  level  some  15-20  per 
cent  below  the  May  highs.  Crops  were  late  in  coming 
to  the  markets,  demand  in  India  and  Pakistan  was 
strong,  and  carry-overs  from  the  preceding  season 
were  small.  Prices  rose  in  September,  as  crop 
prospects  again  appeared  poorer.  In  India  there  was 
anxiety  over  the  next  year’s  raw  jute  supplies. 

World  (excluding  the  centrally  planned  econo¬ 
mies  of  Europe  and  Asia)  cotton  production  in 
1959/60  (August-July)  increased  by  6  per  cent  over 
1958/59  to  31  million  bales.  However,  the  output 
of  the  region  (excluding  mainland  C^hina)  decreased, 
mainly  owing  to  adverse  weather  conditions  in  India. 
Although  mainland  (^hina  registered  an  increase  of 


almost  3.5  per  cent  over  1958/59,  it  increased  its 
imports  from  Burma  and  received  some  —  although 
reduced  —  imports  from  Pakistan. 

In  Japan,  the  yam  production  curtailment 
instituted  in  1958  was  progressively  relaxed  in  the 
1959/60  season.  Since  all  the  sealed  spindleage 
resumed  production,  cotton  consumption  during  the 
1959/60  season  was  estimated  to  be  around  23  per 
cent  higher.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  increased  by 
30  per  cent  over  1958/59.  In  Pakistan,  consumption 
went  up  by  3  per  cent.  Stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1959/60  season  were  less  by  about  41  per  cent 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  season.  In 
India,  stocks  on  1  August  1960  were  down  by  26 
per  cent  from  1  August  1959.  Cotton  consumption 
in  1959/60  was  estimated  to  be  barely  higher  than 
in  the  previous  season. 

International  trade  in  cotton  for  the  season 
1959/60  reached  a  new,  all-time  record.  Contributory 
factors  in  the  increase  of  trade  were  rising  consump¬ 
tion  demand,  shortage  of  indigenous  cotton  in  India, 
and  the  need  for  stocking  up  in  net  importing 
coimtries.  World  exports  for  1959/60  were  estimated 
to  be  almost  33  per  cent  more  than  in  1958/59. 
United  States  exports  for  the  whole  season  were 
estimated  to  have  increased  by  158  per  cent;  there 
was  a  decline  in  exports  from  other  countries, 
including  Pakistan  and  India.  The  volume  of  exports 
of  Pakistan  in  1959/60  was  13  per  cent  lower,  and 
of  India  (August-May)  36  per  cent  lower,  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958/59.  India  other¬ 
wise  was  gradually  changing  from  a  net  importer  to 
a  net  exporter  of  cotton. 

In  1959/60,  cotton  prices  rose  under  the  stimulus 
of  expanding  demand,  although  some  levelling-off  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  During  the 
first  half  of  1960,  international  prices  of  all  types, 
except  United  States  growths,  were  higher  than  those 
of  the  same  period  of  1959. 

Opening  stock  in  1960/61  amounted  to  16.5 
million  bales  as  compared  with  17.7  million  bales 
a  year  earlier,  taking  into  account  a  net  export  of 
1.3  million  bales  to  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
and  mainland  C^hina.  It  is  not  certain  if  stocks  will 
fall  further  in  1960/61.  It  will  depend  on  consump¬ 
tion,  and  on  net  exports  to  the  centrally  planned 
economies.  As  to  prospects  for  trade  for  the  1960/61 
season,  it  appeared  unlikely  that  the  record  volume 
of  world  trade  achieved  in  1959/60  could  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  prospects  of  raw  cotton  in  India  depend  on 
the  volume  of  indigenous  production  and  on  the 
demand  for  cotton  textiles  at  home  and  for  export. 
The  prospects  in  Japan  depend  on  the  policies  laid 
down  by  the  (^vemment  regarding  production  cur- 
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tailment  and  raw  cotton  procurement.  In  the  United 
States,  consumption  is  expected  to  decline  in  1960/61 
by  about  3  per  cent  from  the  previous  season. 
Elsewhere,  consumption  is  expected  to  continue  at 
the  high  levels  attained  in  the  previous  season.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  1959/60  rate  of  consumption 
in  net  importing  countries,  it  is  estimated  that  world 
imports  will  have  to  be  at  least  12  million  bales,  as 
against  15.2  million  bales  in  1959/60,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  India’s 
production  deficit  and  that  its  imports  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  a  more  normal  level. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  with  eastern  Europe 
and  mainland  China  is  also  of  great  importance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  During  1959/60,  exports  to 
these  countries  accounted  for  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  total  trade.  Any  variation  in 
net  exports  to  these  countries  could  alter  the  world’s 
cotton  outlook. 

The  volume  of  mineral  exports  of  the  region 
increased.  Exports  of  iron  ore  showed  a  further 
increase  in  the  first  half  of  1960  of  15  per  cent  over 

1959  —  this  increase  coming  mainly  from  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya;**  but  those  from  India  and  the 
Philippines  declined.  The  major  destination  of  the 
exports  was  Japan,  whose  total  imports  of  iron  ore, 
standing  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  14  million  tons 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1960,  went  up  36  per  cent 
from  1959.  Imports  from  the  Philippines  —  formerly 
the  largest  supplier  —  held  up  over  the  decade  of 
the  ’fifties  without  much  increase,  whereas  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Malaya  and  India*”  have  increased  their  share 
in  Japan’s  imports  to  become  major  suppliers.  Iron 
ore  is  in  direct  competition  with  scrap  metal,  which 
is  mostly  purchased  from  the  United  States.  The 
trend  seems  to  be  that  iron  ore  imports  into  Japan 
are  increasing  steadily  while  scrap  exports  from  the 
United  States  fluctuate  rather  violently  with  the 
business  cycle.  Judging  from  the  unit  values  of 
Japanese  imports,  the  prices  of  iron  ore  do  not  seem 
to  have  appreciably  changed  during  the  first  half  of 

1960  from  1959. 

Production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Iran  rose  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1960  to  a  monthly  average 
of  4  million  tons  as  against  3.6  million  tons  in  1959. 
It  also  rose  in  Indonesia  (up  by  17  per  cent)  but 
fell  in  Brunei  (down  by  13  per  cent)  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  as  compared  with  1959.  Exports 
increased  in  volume  but  prices  fell.  The  basic  reason 
for  the  fall  in  crude  petroleum  prices  in  1960  was 
the  continuation  of  a  trend,  noted  for  some  time,  of 
the  growth  in  supply  outstripping  the  growth  in 
demand.  However,  the  immediate  factors  were  com¬ 
petitive  offers  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  both  crude 


and  refined  petroleum  at  cheaper  prices.  The  oil 
companies  in  several  of  the  consuming  countries  — 
where  they  had  also  started  refining  operations  — 
were  under  pressure  to  reduce  prices.**  Unofficial 
prices  of  Middle  East  crude  petroleum  had  already 
come  down  before  they  were  officially  lowered  in  two 
instalments,  in  August  and  September  1960,  by  about 
5  per  cent  in  all.  This  action  was  delayed  in  order 
not  to  affect  the  royalties  to  the  producing  countries; 
the  companies  instead  granted  discounts  to  buyers. 
Only  when  it  appeared  that  adverse  factors  would 
persist  for  some  time  to  come  were  the  prices  of 
crude  petroleum  reduced  at  the  source.  Far  Eastern 
oil  prices  also  came  dovm  in  September  1960.  There 
were  no  parallel  decreases  in  the  prices  of  the 
Carribean  or  United  States  indigenous  crude  petro¬ 
leum.  This  indicates  a  further  drifting  apart  of  the 
prices  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  major  producing 
areas  of  the  world,  both  vis-a-vis  one  another  and 
from  the  prices  in  the  United  States  to  which,  in 
the  past,  they  used  all  to  be  geared.  The  decline 
in  crude  petroleum  prices  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  prices  of  petroleum  products. 

World  (excluding  the  centrally  planned  econo¬ 
mies)  production  of  tin,  in  terms  of  concentrates, — 
at  an  annual  rate  of  132,300  tons  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1960  —  was  11  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1959.  Tin  metal  production  at  146,500  tons  was 
higher  by  29  per  cent.  Exports  from  the  major 
producing  countries  were  regulated  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Tin  Council,  which  had  gradually  enlarged  the 
quotas  since  the  1958  tin  crisis  until  it  abolished 
them  with  effect  from  the  last  quarter  of  1960.  The 
quotas,  before  their  abolition,  were  increased  from 
20,000  (long)  tons,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  and 
first  quarter  of  1959,  to  37,500  (long)  tons  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1960.  With  increased 
demand,  and  the  Bolivian  export  quota  remaining 
unfilled,  the  situation  seemed  to  call  for  a  further 
enlargement  of  the  quotas.  However,  the  producing 
members  of  the  Council  failed  to  agree  upon  the 
allocation  of  the  increase;  a  decision  was,  therefore, 
taken  to  leave  allocation  to  market  forces. 

The  net  exports  of  tin-in-concentrates  from  the 
producing  coimtries  of  the  region  excluding  mainland 
China  —  principally  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  Thailand  —  totalled  98,000  tons  (annual 
rate)  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  an  increase 
of  44  per  cent  over  the  level  of  the  year  1959.  All 
the  major  producers  shared  in  the  increase.  Exports 
(annual  rate)  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  in- 


In  India,  the  three  companies — which  had  established  refineries 
to  process  petroleum  products  from  crude  petroleum — lowered 
their  crude  petroleum  prices  in  August  1960  by  about  121  per 
cent  below  the  Persian  Gulf  posted  prices,  thus  saving  the  country 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  on  imports  of  crude  petroleum. 


16  And  the  territory  of  Goa. 
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creased  to  57,000  tons  (up  by  52  per  cent  over  1959), 
from  Indonesia  to  26,000  tons  (up  by  41  per  cent) 
and  from  Thailand  to  13,000  tons  (up  by  26  per  cent) . 

Tin  prices  (tin  metal,  London,  per  long  ton) 
in  the  first  half  of  1960  were  hovering  around  £790, 
as  they  had  done  during  the  second  half  of  1959. 
This  stability  of  prices  over  a  year  was  the  result 
of  two  offsetting  factors.  Prices  were  buoyed  up  by 
restriction  on  exports,  but  were  held  down  by  the 
fear  that  the  United  States  would  sell  from  its  stocks 
if  the  prices  were  to  rise  above  £800.  The  buffer 
stock  was  also  in  operation  in  1959;  it  fell  from 
23,300  long  tons  at  the  end  of  1958  to  just  over 
the  statutory  minimum  of  10,000  long  tons  at  the 
end  of  1959.  In  the  second  half  of  1960,  the  prices 
rose  to  over  £800. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  the  region’s  primary 

EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

Imports  into  the  primary  exporting  countries  of 
the  region,  which  had  declined  in  the  first  half  of 
1959,  rose  in  the  second  half,  being  for  the  whole 
year  1959  at  almost  the  same  level  as  for  1958.  In 
the  first  half  of  1960,  they  rose  by  18  per  cent  over 
the  first  half  of  1959  and  by  6  per  cent  over  the 
second  half  of  that  year.  In  the  third  quarter  of 


the  year,  the  increase  appeared  to  have  further  slowed 
down;  excluding  the  three  countries  for  which 
statistics  are  provisional  (Brunei,  Laos  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines)  the  half-yearly  rate  of  increase  was  only  0.4 
per  cent  over  the  first  half  of  the  year,  although  it 
was  11  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1959. 

The  rise  in  imports  of  the  primary  exporting 
countries,  in  the  first  half  of  1960  over  the  first  half 
or  the  whole  of  1959,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well 
distributed;  the  changes  in  share  of  ECAFE  countries 
which  rose,  and  of  United  States  which  declined, 
were  on  the  whole  rather  small. 

Among  the  importing  primary  countries,  between 
the  first  halves  of  1959  and  19^,  there  was  a  fall 
in  the  imports  of  only  two  coimtries  —  Brunei  and 
India,  although  even  in  these  two  countries  imports 
in  the  first  half  of  1960  were  not  lower  than  in  the 
second  half  of  1959.  It  appears  that  the  sharp 
restriction  on  imports  which  went  into  effect  to  make 
up  for  the  fall  in  exports  in  1958  had  lost  force  by 
the  second  half  of  1959;  imports  have  been  rising, 
although  by  the  third  quater  of  1960  the  rate  of 
rise  had  slowed  down.  Between  the  first  halves  of 
1959  and  1960,  however,  increases  exceeding  30  per 
cent  were  registered  in  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
North  Borneo  and  Pakistan.  Pakistan  had  as  much 


Table  12.  ECAFE  Region:  Imports,  1958-1960 
values  in  million  dolUarsJ 


C/unge  in  I960  over 

195S  1959  1959  19  60  corresponding  period 

ConnST])  _  _  0/  1959  (per  cent) 

lonnsry-  ]ssly-  Jtnsury-  Jssly-  Jtsusssry-  fssly- 

June  September  June  September  June  September 


Total* .  11,021  11,602  5,529  2,920  6,711  3^77  +21  +16 

Brunri .  26  21  11  5  10  5  —  9  — 

Burma .  205  223  101  54  129  64  +  28  +  19 

Cambodia .  76  70  30  20  46  24  +  53  +20 

Ceylon . .  .  361  421  184  135  202  115  +  10  —15 

China:  Taiwan .  226  231  108  68  145  78  +  34  +  15 

Federation  of  Malaya"  ...  541  568  258  148  338  180  +  31  +  22 

Hong  Kong .  804  866  389  228  513  253  +  32  +  11 

India .  1,844  1,864  987  407  960  486  —  3  +  19 

Indonesia .  514  459  200  112  262  142  +  31  +27 

Japan  .  3,033  3,600  1,736  902  2,242  1,133  +  29  +26 

Korea,  southern .  378  283  133  78  142  69  +  7  —12 

Laos .  27  13  6  3  8  2  +  13  —33 

North  Borneo .  42  51  23  13  31  16  +  35  +23 

Pakistan .  396  353  151  92  315  150  +109  +63 

PhUippines' .  559  509  232  131  274  131  +  18  — 

Sarawak .  142  149  72  38  72  36  +  1  —5 

Singapore" .  1,222  1,277  609  325  678  326  +  11  — 

Thailand .  393  419  197  106  225  112  +  14  +6 


Viet-Nam,  southern  ....  232  225  102  55  119  55  +  17  — 

Toul  (excluding  Japan)  .  .  7,988  8,002  3,793  2,018  4,469  2^44  +18  +17 

Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistict,  and  national  sources. 

'Excluding  Afghanistan,  Iran  and_NepaI,  for  which  comparable  data  are  not  available. 

"Including  trade  between  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

*f.o.b.  values. 
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production  both  in  the  exporting  and  the  importing 
countries.  For  instance,  in  Burma,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  crop  produced  in  1957  was  used  for 
domestic  consumption.  India,  in  that  year,  was  the 
world’s  largest  importer  of  rice;  but  imports  con¬ 
stituted  only  2.5  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 
As  a  result,  world  trade  in  rice  constitutes  only  a 
small  fraction  (4  per  cent  in  1959)  of  world 
production  of  rice. 


as  a  109  per  cent  increase  over  the  first  half  of 
1959  and  a  56  per  cent  increase  over  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  This  was  due  to  the  larger  provision 
made  for  the  import  of  capital  goods  and  machinery, 
raw  materials  for  local  industry,  and  for  selected 
items  of  consumer  goods  such  as  drugs  and  medicines 
which,  in  May  1960,  were  placed  under  an  automatic 
licensing  scheme.  The  export  bonus  scheme  intro¬ 
duced  in  1959  also  stimulated  imports. 

The  rise  in  imports  in  ECAFE  primary  exporting 
countries  in  1960  was  obtained  in  a  general  climate 
of  relaxation  of  import  restrictions,  reviewed  in 
chapter  3.  The  major  exceptions,  owing  to  the 
concern  caused  by  their  falling  reserves,  were  India, 
where  import  policy  became  more  restrictive,  and 
Ceylon  and  Indonesia,  where  further  measures  were 
taken  to  restrain  imports. 

Capital  goods  and  foodgrains  are  the  most 
important  among  the  import  goods  in  the  primary 
exporting  countries  of  the  region.  Imports  of  capital 
goods  and  of  materials  chiefly  required  for  capital 
goods  had  been  drastically  curtailed  during  the  period 
of  import  decline  (the  second  half  1957  and  1958) ; 
when  imports  rose,  the  corresponding  rebound  was 
also  greater  (7  per  cent  in  1959  over  1958  and,  in 
the  first  half  of  1960,  21  per  cent  over  the  first  half 
and  10  per  cent  over  the  second  half  of  1959) .  The 
annual  rate  of  such  imports  had  declined  to  $3.3 
billion  in  the  second  half  of  1957  and  to  $2.8  billion 
in  1958;  it  rose  to  $3.0  billion  in  1959  and  to  $3.4 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  thus  regaining  the 
peak  rate  of  the  first  half  of  1957.  Most  of  the 
primary  exporting  countries  shared  in  this  expansion; 
the  notable  exception  was  Indonesia,  whose  imports, 
which  were  around  $300  million  in  1956  and  1957, 
have  since  fallen  short  of  $200  million  a  year. 

Foreign  trade  in  cereals 

The  cereal  situation  in  the  importing  countries 
of  the  ECAFE  region  (including  Japan)  called  for 
more  imports.  Although  production  was  higher  in 
several  countries,  there  was  demand  for  building  up 
food  reserves.  As  a  result,  net  imports  of  cereals 
in  the  importing  countries  of  the  region  were  expected 
to  approximate  14.4  million  tons  for  the  whole  year 
1960  as  against  12.8  million  tons  in  1959.  Exporting 
countries,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  also  had  more 
to  export;  cereal  exports,  principally  rice,  were 
expected  to  rise  to  4.1  million  tons  in  1960  from 
3.7  million  tons  in  1959. 

The  rice  trade  is  primarily  Asian  both  on  the 
demand  and  supply  sides.  Asia  accounts  for  over 
90  per  cent  of  world  production  and  for  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  gross  exports  and  gross 
imports.  The  rice  trade,  however,  is  secondary  to 


Even  this  proportion  is  steadily  falling;  the 
growth  in  production  is  replacing  trade.  Production 
of  the  ECAFE  region  (outside  mainland  China)  rose 
from  65  million  tons  of  milled  rice  during  1934-1938 
to  84.5  million  tons  in  1958/59;  exports  had  fallen 
from  9  million  tons  to  3.4  million  tons  in  calendar 
year  1959.  The  year  1960  saw  a  rise  in  both 
production  and  exports,  the  latter  in  rising  faster 
reversed,  at  least  temporarily,  the  long-term  trend  of 
trade  going  counter  to  production.  In  1959/60  world 
rice  production,  excluding  centrally  planned  econo¬ 
mies,  reached  a  new  level  of  99  million  tons,  or 
4  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  region’s  pro¬ 
duction  also  rose  from  84.5  million  tons  in  1958/59 
to  87.3  million  tons,  that  is  by  3  per  cent,  in  1959/60. 
The  region’s  exports  in  1960  were  estimated  to  rise 
by  12  per  cent  over  1959.  Even  so,  the  exports  of 
United  States  rice  to  the  countries  of  the  region  on 
concessional  terms  caused  some  of  the  traditionally 
exporting  countries  of  the  region  to  express  concern. 

There  were  larger  export  availabilities  in  and 
exports  from  these  traditionally  exporting  countries 
of  the  region  in  1960.  In  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  year,  Burma  exported  1.7  million  tons  as  against 
1.5  million  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1959.  In 
view  of  her  future  commitments  for  about  1.6  million 
tons  with  Ceylon,  India  and  Indonesia,  a  temporary 
suspension  of  further  sales  was  imposed  until  the 
volume  of  the  new  crop  could  be  ascertained.  Thai¬ 
land  exported  1.1  million  tons  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  14.5  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1959,  and  had  by  that 
time  signed  govemment-to-govemmmt  contracts  for 
480,000  tons  with  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia, 
Japan  and  Pakistan  as  against  similar  countracts  for 
only  100,000  tons  in  1959.  In  December,  export 
premiums  on  private  exports  were  lowered  to  clear 
the  oncoming  harvest.  Other  countries  also  had 
larger  exports.  Not  only  was  the  1959/60  crop  in 
southern  Viet-Nam  larger  but  there  was  a  substantial 
carryover  from  1959.  Southern  Viet-Nam  exported 
306,0(X)  tons  and  Cambodia  305,000  tons  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1960;  both  quantities  were  about 
70  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1959.  Only  China:  Taiwan  faced  a  difficult 
situation  owing  to  a  slightly  smaller  1959  crop. 
Under  its  general  trade  agreement  with  Japan,  it  was 
scheduled  to  export  about  150,(XX)  tons  of  rice  to 
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that  country  in  1960.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  to 
import  rice  from  Thailand  and  the  United  States  to 
meet  domestic  consumption  requirements. 

In  the  importing  countries  of  the  region,  import 
demand  remained  strong  throughout  1960,  even 
though  the  crops  in  1959/60  were  larger  than  those 
in  1958/59.  As  a  result,  net  rice  imports  of  the 
importing  countries  of  the  region,  for  the  whole  of 
19W,  were  expected  to  exceed  the  2.7  million  tons 
in  1959.  Of  the  traditional  importing  coimtries  of 
the  region,  Indonesia  was  again  the  world’s  largest 
rice  importer,  followed  by  India  and  Ceylon. 

From  January  to  July  1960,  Indonesia’s  rice 
imports  reached  740,000  tons,  23  per  cent  higher 
than  those  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1959. 
This  amount  included  part  of  her  contracts  with 
Burma,  mainland  China  and  northern  Viet-Nam  and 
also  with  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480. 
By  August  1960,  about  1  million  tons  of  rice  were 
involved  in  the  contracts  concluded  with  Burma, 
Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam.  India,  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1960,  imported  a  total  of  629,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  192,000  tons  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  increased 
its  imports  in  order  to  build  up  its  national  reserve 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  and  against 
short  crops.  This  called  for  additional  contracts  with 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
involving  approximately  350,000  to  400,000  tons  of 
the  rice  aside  from  the  355,000  tons  in  regular 
contract  with  Burma.  Rice  imports  into  Ceylon  for 


1960  were  planned  to  amount  to  465,000  tons  as 
against  583,500  tons  in  1959  under  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  with  Burma  and  mainland  China,  but  additional 
quantities  were  purchased  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
caused  by  flood  damage  to  crops  in  March  1960. 
Total  rice  imports  at  451,000  tons  from  January  to 
October  1960  were,  however,  14  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1959. 

Among  other  countries,  Pakistan’s  rice  imports 
were  also  larger  in  1960  than  in  1959,  owing  to  an 
estimated  deficit  of  450,000  tons  in  East  Pakistan. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  imports  of  the 
country  totalled  some  250,000  tons  as  against  138,000 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1959.  The  shortage  was 
being  met  by  imports  from  Burma  under  tbe  three- 
year  agreement  (250,000  tons),  from  Thailand 
(50,000  tons)  and  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  In  recent  years,  demand  for 
imported  rice  in  Japan  fell,  for  domestic  production 
increased  while  per  capita  consumption  remained  the 
same  or  tended  to  decline  as  larger  purchases  of 
other  food  (e.g.  meat,  eggs,  fish  and  sugar)  were 
resorted  to.  In  1960,  Japanese  imports  were  planned 
to  be  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  contracts 
were  made  with  countries  like  China:  Taiwan  and 
southern  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  trade 
with  them.  As  a  result,  rice  imports  in  1960  were 
expected  to  be  more  or  less  maintained  at  the  same 
level  as  in  1959.  In  the  Philippines,  self-sufficiency 
in  rice  was  already  attained;  and  the  country  not 
only  ceased  to  import  rice,  but  exported  some 
quantities  under  barter  agreements  during  the  early 


Table  13.  ECAFE  Region:  Net  Trade  in  and  Supply  of  Cereals,  1955-1960 

(Million  tons) 


Item 

Ai/ertte  19S5-19S7 

1958 

19  59 

I960 

Net  Net 

exports  imports 

Net  Net 

exports  imports 

Net  Net 

exports  imports 

Net  Net 

export^  import^ 

Rice,  milled  basis  .  .  . 

.  3.4 

3.5 

3.1  3.7 

3.4 

2.7 

3.8  3.5 

Wheat" . 

.  — 

5.9 

—  7.8 

— 

8.4 

—  9.0 

Other  cereals” . 

.  0.2 

1.5 

0.3  0.2 

0.3 

1.7 

0.3  1.9 

Total  . 

.  3.6 

10.9 

3.4  13.5 

3.7 

12.8 

4.1  14.4 

Idem  excluding  Japan 

.  3.6 

6.6 

33  9.3 

3.6 

8.6 

4.1  9.9 

Net  import  balance  .  . 

7.3 

lO.l 

9.1 

10.3 

Idem  excluding  Japan  . 

3.0 

5.9 

4.9 

5.8 

Production^ . 

127.0 

124.3 

140.1 

142.3 

Idem  excluding  Japan 

113.0 

110.0 

124.9 

126.6 

Total  supply  .... 

134.3 

134.4 

1493 

152.6 

Idem  excluding  Japan 

116.0 

115.9 

129.8 

132.4 

Per  capita  supply  (kg) 

160.0 

155.0 

170.0 

171.0 

Idem  excluding  Japan  (kg) 

155.0 

150.0 

165.0 

165.0 

Source:  FAO  publicadons. 

'Preliminary  estimates  by  ECAFE  secretariat. 

**  Wheat  and  grain  equiv^dent  of  wheat  6our. 

'  Including  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  millet  and  sorghum. 

*  Production  data  refer  to  FAO  crop  years,  for  example,  1960  refers  to  1959/1960, 
except  for  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  figures  for  which  r^er  to  the  calendar  years  stated. 
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part  of  1960.  However,  as  of  October  1960,  the 
Government  ordered  a  stoppage  to  this  barter  trade 
in  view  of  apparently  shorter  national  reserve. 

Rice  export  prices  during  1960  came  under 
pressure  of  increased  world  supply;  both  trade  and 
govemment-to-govemment  contract  prices  were  re¬ 
duced.  From  Jime  to  September  1960,  however,  Thai 
export  prices  rose  sharply  following  the  suspension 
of  Burma’s  exports;  and  restrictions  were  placed  on 
Thai  shipments.  The  Thai  export  price  of  white  rice 
(5  per  cent  brokens)  reached  £50  per  ton  in 
September,  3  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Since  then,  Thai  prices  have  fallen  again  (£47  per 
ton  f.o.b.  in  October)  but  they  still  remained  higher 
than  in  the  early  part  of  I960.** 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  into  the  food 
deficit  countries  (Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan, 
Pakistan  and  the  Philippines)  remained  large  during 
the  first  half  of  1960  and  were  expected  to  expand 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  increase  in 
wheat  production  of  the  region  in  1960  was  small. 
Except  for  Japan  which  was  expected  to  purchase 
on  the  market  about  2.5  million  tons  for  the  whole 
year  1960,  a  large  part  of  the  imports  into  the  region 
was  under  the  United  States  Public  Law  480.  The 
United  States  is  to  supply  wheat  to  India  at  an  annual 
rate  of  3  million  tons  over  a  period  of  four  years 


It  may  be  noted  that  the  international  market  in  rice  is  divided 
into  two  categories;  lower  quality  rice,  which  comprises  one  half 
of  the  world  trade  and  is  usually  channeled  under  bilateral  con¬ 
tracts  between  governments;  and  higher  quality  rice,  which  is 
handled  by  private  traders.  These  categories  are  closely  linked 
together  since  governments  are  usually  able  to  control  prices  of 
rice  traded  in  the  private  sector  by  such  measures  as  floor  prices 
and  export  taxes. 


from  May  1960.  Aside  from  this,  an  additional  4 
million  tons  will  be  shipped  to  build  up  national 
reserves  in  India.  Similarly,  Pakistan  entered  into 
a  new  agreement  with  the  United  States  under  Public 
Law  480  involving  the  import  of  nearly  one  million 
tons  in  1960. 

Other  cereals,  such  as  barley,  oats  and  rye,  were 
imported  mainly  by  Japan  in  1959.  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  1960,  no  imports  were  recorded.  However, 
some  import  of  barley  was  expected  in  the  latter  part 
of  1960.  Imports  of  maize,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  in  Japan,  India,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  (which  showed  a  reviving 
re-export  trade).  Japan,  in  1960,  showed  a  pro¬ 
nounced  shift  to  sources  of  maize  within  the  region 
—  Thailand  and  Cambodia  — although  a  greater 
portion  of  its  imports  still  came  from  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  In 
1960,  total  net  imports  of  cereals  into  Japan  may 
thus  account  for  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the 
region’s  net  imports. 

While  Japan  had  larger  food  supplies  per  head, 
the  increase  in  supplies  in  the  primary  exporting 
countries  of  the  region  in  1960  was  barely  enough 
to  maintain  the  per  capita  level  of  165  kilogrammes 
of  cereals  attained  in  1959.  The  maintenance  of  this 
level  was  achieved  by  these  countries  only  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  net  imports  (by  0.9  million  tons)  to  a  level 
of  5.8  million  tons,  which  is  just  a  shade  below  the 
very  high  level  of  net  imports  reached  in  1958.  The 
per  capita  level  of  supplies  in  these  countries  in  1959 
and  1960,  however,  was  about  10  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1958,  when  a  decline  was  experienced 
following  a  sharp  fall  in  production. 
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THE  TREND  OF  AGGREGATE  DEMAND 

Aggregate  monetary  demand  in  the  ECAFE 
region  appears  to  have  been  higher  in  1960  than  in 
1959.  To  a  large  extent,  it  was  stimulated  by  two 
good  harvests  in  succession,  a  further  increase  in 
industrial  production,  a  rise  in  exports  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  pressures  of  demand  created  by  the 
excess  of  non-consumption'  outlays  (on  government 
current  and  capital  expenditure  and  on  private 
investment)  over  the  financial  resources  released  from 
consumption  (through  government  revenue  and 
private  saving) .  This  excess  of  non-consumption 
outlays  over  financial  resources  was  manifested  in 
budget  deficits  and  expansion  of  bank  credits. 
Except  in  a  few  countries,  the  increase  in  monetary 
demand  was  only  partly  offset  by  the  rise  in  domestic 
output  and  imports.  The  latter  were  not  increased 
as  much  as  they  could  have  been,  as  several  coimtries 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  favourable  export  situation 
and  larger  foreign  aid  to  build  up  their  external 
assets.  Prices,  on  the  whole,  tended  to  rise,  although, 
in  some  countries,  the  rise  was  hindered  by  controls 
and  concealed  by  the  unrealistic  character  of  cost-of- 
living  indices. 

Budget  deficits  and  credit  expansion  were  the 
predominant  elements  in  raising  or  sustaining  demand 
in  India,  Indonesia  and  Peikistan.  The  experience  of 
India  in  1959  and  1960  was  the  reverse  of  that  in 
1954  and  1955.  Although  both  periods  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  an  expansion  in  output,  the  pressure  of 
budget  deficits  and  credit  expansion  had  increased 
sharply  during  1959-1960.  As  a  result,  prices  rose 
in  1959-1960,  whereas  they  had  fallen  during  1954- 
1955.  In  Indonesia,  although  the  monetary  reform 
of  August  1959  temporarily  succeeded  in  containing 
the  rise  in  the  price  level,  prices  continued  to  rise 
in  the  first  half  of  1960;  the  rise,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  arrested  somewhat  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  Pakistan  also  had  sharply  increased 
budget  deficits,  which,  combined  with  a  relaxation  of 
price  controls,  tended  to  raise  domestic  prices  in  spite 
of  a  significant  rise  in  imports.  The  sharpness  of  the 
rise  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with  the 


1  For  definitioiu  of  the  terms  —  'non-consumption',  'budget 
deficit',  'government  saving’,  etc.  —  used  in  thb  chapter,  see  the 
explanatory  note  on  pages  63-64. 


first  half  of  1959,  was  partly  a  reaction  from  the 
precipitous  decline  iq  the  latter  period  which  followed 
upon  the  strong  measures  taken  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  out  hoarded  stocks.  Relaxation  of 
price  controls  was  also  an  important  element  in 
bringing  out  the  suppressed  inflation  in  Burma;  the 
cost-of-living  index  rose  sharply,  although  the  increase 
in  demand  in  1960  was  quite  moderate,  partly  for 
seasonal  reasons  and  partly  owing  to  a  reduced  budget 
deficit  and  an  import  surplus  as  against  a  balanced 
trade  in  1959.  China:  Taiwan  was  another  country 
where,  although  demand  seems  to  have  been  stabilized 
in  the  first  half  of  1960,  supply  shortages,  caused 
in  this  case  by  adverse  weather,  led  to  a  sharp  rise 
in  prices.  Similarly  in  southern  Korea,  political 
unrest  contributed  to  a  rise  in  prices,  although 
demand  had  slackened  in  the  first  half  of  1960. 

Demand  slackened  also  in  the  Philippines,  partly 
for  seasonal  reasons  and  partly  as  a  result  of  credit 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  in  1959  and 
which  remained  in  force  imtil  May  1960;  the  price 
rise  was  mainly  due  to  the  upward  pressure  exerted 
by  tariff,  exchange  and  excise  revisions  affecting 
imported  and  domestically  produced  goods.  The 
gradual  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  on  imports 
from  the  United  States,  which  began  in  the  early 
part  of  1959,  is  raising  their  prices.  In  1960,  United 
States  goods  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  standard  import 
duties;  the  ratio  will  rise  to  75  per  cent  in  1961 
and  to  90  per  cent  in  1964.  In  Afghanistan,  the 
latest  available  data‘  show  a  7  per  cent  increase  in 
money  supply  for  1958/59  fiscal  year,  largely  to 
accommodate  the  increase  in  national  output.  The 
price  level  rose  only  2  per  cent.  For  1959/60,  a 
similar  trend  was  observed,  although  detailed  statistics 
are  not  available. 

Japan,  in  1959  and  the  early  part  of  1960,  passed 
through  another  investment  boom  financed  by  an 
expemsion  in  bank  credit.  The  fall  in  money  supply 
in  the  first  half  of  1960  was  seasonal;  the  boom  was 
associated  with  a  mild  rise  in  prices,  which  occurred 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  to 
restrain  credit.  Cambodia  and  Iran  also  showed 
symptonu  of  increased  demand  and  rising  prices. 

2  Government  of  Afghanistan,  Ministry  of  Planning,  Survey  of 
Progress  I960  (Kabul;  August  1960). 
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Table  14.  ECAFE  Countries:  Indices  of  Money  Supply 
and  Prices,  1958-1960 
(1957  =  100) 


Comntry 

Honey  supply* 

Prieefi 

1958 

i  959 

I960 

Iss  half 

1958 

19  59 

I960 

1st  hell 

IsthsUf 

2nd  half 

l$t  half 

2nd  hell 

Burma . 

119 

145 

136 

141 

96 

83 

88 

94 

Cambodia" . 

109 

137 

133 

146 

106 

107 

114 

116 

Ceylon . 

103 

105 

113 

113 

102 

102 

102 

101 

China:  Taiwan . 

133 

137 

152 

151 

101 

104 

115 

123 

Federation  of  Malaya  .  .  . 

101 

105 

116 

121 

99 

96 

95 

95 

Hong  Kong  . 

103 

113 

119 

129 

98 

107 

106 

103 

India . 

103 

111 

111 

119 

103 

103 

109 

111 

Indonesia . 

155 

171 

185 

225 

146 

171 

181 

212 

Iran . 

131 

135 

144 

152'‘ 

99 

100 

101 

103 

Japan  . 

113 

107 

131 

124 

93 

93 

95 

96 

Korea,  southern . 

133 

142 

145 

142 

97 

99 

103 

108 

Pakistan . 

105 

106 

no 

112 

104 

97 

104 

108 

Philippines . 

109 

112 

115 

113 

104 

104 

106 

108 

Thailand . 

103 

101 

111 

112 

106 

103 

98 

97 

Viet-Nam,  southern  .  .  . 

107 

117 

128 

140 

98 

100 

100 

97 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  ECAFE  secretariat  from  national  sources. 

‘End  of  the  period. 

‘  Wholesale  prices  for  India,  Japan  and  the  Philippines;  cost-of-living  indices  for  other  countries. 
‘Only  curreiKy  in  circulation. 

'‘End  of  May. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  five  countries  of  the  region, 
although  demand  was  sustained,  prices  fell.  In 
Ceylon,  the  revised  estimates  of  government  expendi¬ 
ture  for  1959/60  are  not  available;  the  budgeted 
deficit  for  the  year  was  as  large  as  the  actual  one 
in  1958/59  and  about  two-thirds  higher  than  it  had 
been  in  1957/58 ;^ihere  was  also  a  smaller  import 
surplus.  The  main  reason  for  the  fall  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index,  however,  was  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  subsidized  rice.  Ceylon,  in  general,  has  followed 
a  policy  of  letting  the  burden  of  budget  deficits  fall 
upon  foreign  assets  and  upon  the  non-subsidized  items 
in  the  consumer  budget.  The  other  four  territories 
which  experienced  a  fall  in  prices  were  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet- 
Nam.  In  these  countries,  the  increase  in  demand, 
originating  primarily  from  export  prosperity,  was 
absorbed  by  increased  domestic  supply  and  imports. 

Mainland  China  is  continuing  its  policy  of 
increasing  the  governmental  claim  on  national  re¬ 
sources.  As  compared  with  an  actual  share  of  37 
per  cent  of  net  national  product*  in  1958  and  38  per 
cent  in  1959,  the  planned  allocation  for  1960  was 
43  per  cent,  assuming  a  16  per  cent  increase  in  the 
net  national  product.  In  the  context  of  a  likely 


3  See  footnote  b  to  table  17,  page  56. 


adverse  harvest  in  1960,  if  government  allocation  had 
not  been  adjusted,  consumer  allocation  would  have 
been  drastically  reduced.* 

NATIONAL  FINANCIAL  POLICIES 
Fiscal  poucies 

Fiscal  policies  in  the  countries  of  the  region,  in 
1960,  continued  to  play  a  role  which  is  more  fully 
described  in  Part  II  of  the  Survey.  In  the  main, 
they  were  concerned  with  raising  the  national  rate 
of  saving  and  its  transfer  to  governments;  maintaining 
balance  in  external  accounts  and  counteracting  short¬ 
term  fluctuations  arising  out  of  changes  in  domestic 
output  or  conditions  in  foreign  markets;  and 
advancing  towards  social  objectives,  such  as  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  income  and  wealth.  As  mentioned  in 
Part  II,  not  all  these  objectives  could  be  pursued 
with  equal  emphasis  or  even  consistently  with  each 
other. 

For  the  fiscal  years  with  their  major  portions 
falling  in  the  calendar  year  I960,*  actuals  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  not  available.  Budget  provisions 

^  Prices,  as  such,  are  not  very  itieaningful  in  the  context  of  a 
centrally  planned  economy;  queues  and  rationing  are  perhaps  more 
eloquent  expressions  of  inflation,  if  any. 

^  For  China:  Taiwan,  Laos,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines, 
which  begin  their  fiscal  years  on  1  July,  the  observations  refer  to 
the  fiscal  year  1959/60. 
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or  revised  estimates  indicated  deficits  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  The  deficits  incurred  or  provided  for  were 
lower  in  Brunei,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Japan,  southern 
Korea,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  about  the 
same  in  Ceylon  and  higher  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Laos,  Nepal,  North 
Borneo,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Sarawak,  and 
Singapore.  The  small  actual  surplus  in  the  1958/59 
fiscal  year  in  Afghanistan  was  converted  into  a  budget 
deficit  for  1959/60  owing  to  sharp  increases  in 
developmental  and  total  expenditure.  Data  on  cash 
operations  are  available  only  for  a  few  countries  and 
for  a  few  months  in  1960.  These  indicated  surpluses 
for  Pakistan,  a  balance  for  Thailand  and  deficits  for 
Ceylon,  India,  Japan  and  southern  Korea. 

Fiscal  policy  in  mainland  China  exhibits  a 
reliance  on  state-owned  enterprises  to  finance  the 
needs  of  the  Government.  The  budgeted  expenditure 
for  1960,  at  70  billion  yuan,  was  a  third  higher  than 
in  1959.  The  state-owned  enterprises  were  to  finance 
93  per  cent  of  the  estimated  expenditure  (as  against 
91  per  cent  in  1959) ,  and  rural  conmnmes  6  per  cent 
(as  against  7  per  cent  in  1959) ;  the  balance  —  1  per 
cent  only  —  was  to  be  obtained  from  “other  sources”. 
This  large  contribution  of  the  state-owned  enterprises 
symbolizes  the  virtual  completion  of  the  country’s 
transformation  from  a  private  enterprise  economy  to 
a  socialist  economy. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  1960  fiscal  picture  in  the 
countries  of  the  region  showed  some  improvement 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Except  perhaps  Laos, 
because  of  its  peculiar  dependence  for  defence  on 
foreign  aid,  no  country  of  the  region  appeared  to 
face  a  critical  situation  in  respect  of  government 
finance.  Even  Indonesia  had  a  much  better  year  than 
in  1959.  Government  revenues  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  region  were  buoyant,  largely  on 
account  of  increased  domestic  output  and  higher 
export  earnings.  There  was  also  more  of  foreign  aid. 

Of  course,  there  were  as  usual  a  few  new  taxes, 
some  revision  of  older  ones  and  announcements  of 
new  loans.  The  budget  speeches  of  finance  ministers 
contained  familiar  reiteration  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  balancing  the  budgets  and  the  usual  new 
(fiscal)  year  resolutions  to  seek  a  reduction  in 
budgetary  imbalance  by  means  of  economy  in  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  and  improvement  in  revenue  collec¬ 
tion  and  administration. 

Notable  among  the  new  tax  measures  were  those 
taken  in  Ceylon  and  in  Singapore;  Singapore  exhibit¬ 
ed  somewhat  the  same  pattern  as  Ceylon,  although 
it  was  subject  to  restraints  imposed  by  its  “free  port” 
status. 


Ceylon  had  already  introduced,  in  its  1958/59 
Budget,  a  whole  gamut  of  wealth,  expenditure  and 
gifts  taxes,  in  addition  to  modifications  of  its  existing 
taxes  on  income  and  death  duties.  In  the  1960/61 
Budget,  the  income  tax  rates,  of  which  the  highest 
slab  had  been  brought  down  to  60  per  cent  in 
1958/59,  were  raised  by  a  surcharge  of  15  per  cent. 
A  few  new  taxes  were  also  introduced.  The  land  tax 
will  be  payable  by  individuals  owning  100  acres  or 
more  of  land.  The  professions  tax  will  be  payable 
by  professionals  —  accountants,  architects,  consulting 
engineers,  contractors  for  government  work,  doctors 
and  lawyers  —  at  rates  varying  according  to  their 
degree  of  specialized  qualifications  and  to  the  length 
of  their  standing  in  private  practice.  In  the  legal 
profession,  for  instance,  the  rates  are  to  vary  from 
Rs  20  per  year  for  a  proctor  to  Rs  10,000  a  year 
for  a  Queen’s  counsel  (Q.C.).  Non-corporate  enter¬ 
prises  were  tackled  by  an  annual  registration  tax  of 
Rs  250  per  year  for  Ceylonese  businessmen  and 
Rs  1,000  per  year  for  others.  Companies  were  to 
pay  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  one  half  per  cent 
of  their  registered  share  capital;  only  industrial  and 
manufacturing  units  approved  by  the  Government 
were  exempt  from  this  tax.  Non-nationals  holding 
residence  visas  (excluding  those  employed  by  the 
Govemmnent  and  local  authorities  or  by  enterprises 
with  foreign  investment  approved  by  the  Government, 
and  their  dependents)  are  to  pay  a  levy  of  Rs  400 
per  person.  There  were  also  increases  in  motorcar 
registration  fees  and  telephone  rentals,  and  in  import 
duties  on  motorcars,  petrol,  wrist  watches,*  air- 
conditioning  machinery,  textiles,  shoes  and  tobacco 
products.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  catch-all  system 
designed  to  get  more  revenue,  most  of  it  from  the 
rich,  from  the  non-nationals  and  from  those  assumed 
to  be  in  a  position  to  avoid  or  evade  taxes.  Foreign 
exchange  saving,  rather  than  revenue,  was  the  major 
policy  objective  in  raising  the  import  duties. 

Singapore  followed  a  similar  pattern.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  increases  in  personal  income  tax  rates 
and  to  the  broadening  of  the  bases  of  taxable  income, 
several  new  taxes  were  introduced  in  the  Budget  for 
1961.  The  City  Council  and  Rural  Board  assessment 
will  be  replaced  by  a  property  tax.  Business  enter¬ 
prises —  corporate  as  well  as  non-corporate  —  are  to 
pay  a  registration  tax,  and  professional  persons  in 
practice  —  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  accountants, 
quantity  surveyors,  architects  and  engineers  —  are  to 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  M$  250  plus  a  quarterly 
fee  of  M$  125.  Unlike  those  introduced  in  Oylon, 
the  fees  are  uniform,  except  for  those  due  from 
pharmacists,  who  will  pay  a  lower  registration  fee 
of  MIlOO  and  a  quarterly  fee  of  M$15.  The 
assessment  rates  on  Singapore’s  rubber  estates  are  to 


S  Partly  to  prevent  capital  exports  in  the  form  of  watches  smug¬ 
gled  into  India. 
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be  increased  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rates 
prevailing  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  Other 
measures  include  a  new  .stamp  duty  on  import  and 
export  declarations,  increased  duty  on  private  lotteries 
and  a  passenger  tax  on  embarking  air  travellers. 

In  December  1960,  Sarawak  had  a  bill  before 
the  Council  Negri  which  sought  to  bring  into  force 
during  1961  a  scheme  of  scheduler  income  taxes 
similar  to  that  operating  in  Hong  Kong.  The  current 
income  tax,  applying  only  to  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies,  was  to  be  replaced  by  taxes  on  property, 
salaries,  profits  and  interest. 

Proposals  for  financing  new  plans 

The  year  1960  was  more  significant  in  connexion 
with  national  planning  in  ECAFE  countries,  as  new 
plans  were  announced  during  the  year  for  several 
countries  —  China:  Taiwan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
India,  Pakistan,  Singapore  and  Thailand.  These 
countries  have  either  announced  the  details  of  their 
full  plans  or  indicated  the  magnitudes  of  investment 
for  such  plans.  Cambodia  started  on  its  first  five-year 
(1960-1964)  plan  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  most  comprehensive  among  the  plans  an¬ 
nounced  is  the  draft  outline  of  the  third  five-year 
(1961/62-1965/66)  plan  released  by  the  Government 
of  India  in  June  1960.  The  draft  third  plan  envisages 
a  national  investment  of  102  billion  rupees  during 
the  five  years  beginning  1  April  1960;  of  that  total, 
the  government  sector  will  finance  62  billion  rupees 
and  the  private  sector  40  billion  rupees.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  estimated 
investment  will  involve  payment  in  foreign  currency. 

The  public  sector  outlay  on  schemes  included  in 
the  plan^  is  estimated  at  72.5  billion  rupees  (62 
billion  rupees  on  investment  and  10.5  billion  rupees 
on  current  outlays) .  This  sum  would  be  26.5  billlion 
rupees,  or  about  60  per  cent,  larger  than  the  public 
sector  outlay  in  the  second  plan.  As  usual,  the 
Indian  Government  will  rely  on  four  main  sources 
of  financing,  namely,  (a)  additional  taxation,  includ¬ 
ing  measures  to  increase  the  surpluses  of  public 
enterprises,  (6)  loans  (“from  the  public”)  plus  small 
savings,  (c)  foreign  aid  and  (d)  money-creating 
deficits*  as  below  (in  billion  rupees) : 


7  For  an  explanation  of  Indian  planning  terminology,  see  foot¬ 
note  9,  page  72. 

8  According  to  the  usage  of  terms  in  this  report,  the  sum  of 
(b),  (c)  and  (d)  would  be  deficit  financing;  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
the  term  “deficit  financing”  is  confined  to  (d)  only.  See  the  ex¬ 
planatory  note  of  Part  11  of  the  Sttrvey,  page  63. 


S<cond  fipe-yetr  Drsft  third  fipe- 
pUm  ytmr  pUn 


Revised  estimates  PUn  estimsstes 


1. 

Additional  revenue  from  existing 
and  new  taxes  and  other  revenue 

measures  . 

12.6 

31.0 

2. 

Loans  and  small  savings  . 

11.8 

14.0. 

3. 

Foreign  aid . 

9.8 

22.0 

4. 

Money  creation  ("deficit  financing”) 

11.8 

5.5 

Total 

46.0 

72.5 

The  largest  anticipated  increases  in  financial 
resources  are  in  the  fields  of  taxation  and  foreign 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  draft  third  plan 
makes  smaller  allowance  for  money-creating  deficits, 
as  it  is  recognized  that  the  scope  for  monetary 
expansion  remains  limited  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
general  price  level  is  already  rather  high;  and, 
secondly,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
resources  to  allow  imports  to  cushion  ofi  the 
inflationary  effects  of  monetary  expansion,  as  they 
did  under  the  second  plan. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  with  the  experience 
gained  during  the  first  two  plans,  the  planning 
authorities  in  India  are  able  to  assess  the  domestic 
sources  of  financing  with  reasonably  close  accuracy. 
The  main  concern  appears  to  be  the  enormous  amount 
of  foreign  aid  needed  for  the  third  plan,  since  its 
realization  will  have  to  depend  on  the  aid  policies 
of  donor  countries.  In  general,  the  present  climate 
is  favourable,  but  it  could  change. 

In  Pakistan,  the  second  five-year  ( 1960/61- 
1964/65)  plan  requires  an  estimated  total  investment 
outlay  of  19  billlion  rupees,  of  which  domestic 
resources  are  expected  to  contribute  11  billion  and 
foreign^  aid  and  foreign  private  investment  8  billion 
rupees.  Tbe  latter  amount  is  intended  partly  to  meet 
the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  plan  (6.5  billion 
rupees)  and  partly  to  serve  as  balance  of  paymmts 
support  of  1.5  billion  rupees  for  increased  imports 
outside  the  plan. 

The  second  plan  investment  is  64  per  cent  larger 
than  that  of  the  first  plan.  Of  the  total  of  19  billion 
rupees,  Rs  11.5  billion  will  be  financed  by  the 
(^vernment;  this  amount  will  be  84  per  cent  larger 
than  the  government-financed  programme  of  Rs  6.25 
billion*  in  the  first  plan.  The  government  resources 
for  the  programme  will  be  raised  as  follows  (in 
billion  rupees) : 


9  Estimate  made  by  the  Pakistan  Planning  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  the  actuals  for  the  first  four  years  (1955/56-1958/59)  of 
the  first  plan. 
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Firtt  firc-yetr  pUn 

Second  fine- 
year  plan 

Plan 

estimates 

4-year 

actuals 

Plan  estimates 

1. 

Additional  revenue  from  exbdng 
and  new  taxes  and  from  other 

revenue  measures . 

1.0 

-0.4 

2.5* 

2. 

Borrowing  and  other  capital 
receipts . 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

3. 

Foreign  aid 

{a)  Counterpart  fund  receipts  \ 

3.8 

1.6 

2.5 

(b)  Project  aid  ) 

0.8 

4.0 

4. 

Money  creation  (“deficit  financing”) 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Tot  At- 

7.5 

4.5 

11.5 

'Including  customs  duty  on  commodity  aid  imports. 


The  financial  provisions  of  the  new  plans  in 
other  countries  are  not  available  in  as  much  detail 
as  those  made  for  India  and  Pakistan.  China: 
Taiwan’s  third  four-year  (1%1-1964)  plan  projected 
an  investment  of  NT$  9  bililon  in  agriculture  and 
of  NTI20  billion  in  the  development  of  mining,  power 
and  manufacturing  industries.  The  four  main  sources 
of  financing  mentioned  are  private  financing,  govern¬ 
ment  financing.  United  States  aid  and  withdrawals 
from  aid  counterpart  funds.  In  the  Federation  T)f 
Malaya,  the  expected  outlay  in  the  second  five-year 
(1961-1965)  plan,  at  M$1.9  billion,  will  be  more 
than  twice  the  actual  amount  spent  during  the  period 
of  the  first  five-year  plan.  At  the  IBRD  annual 
meeting  in  October  1960,  the  Finance  Minister 
indicated  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  domestic 
savings.  The  Government  has  also  accumulated 
sizable  foreign  assets.  Thus,  the  Federation’s  own 
resources  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  finance  the 
second  plan.  The  new  Indonesian  eight-year  (1%1- 
1968)  plan  is  to  cost  Rp  240  biUion;  it  was  stated 
that  the  sources  of  financing  would  be  the  proceeds 
from  state  enterprises  and  from  foreign  aid.  Thai¬ 
land’s  six-year  (1961/62-1966/67)  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  October  1960.  The  exact  size  of  financial 
commitments  were  not  specified,  but  the  (^vemment 
set  the  goals  of  a  5  per  cent  rise  in  national  income, 
a  3  per  cent  rise  in  personal  income  and  a  15  per 
cent  rate  of  saving  every  year.  Investment  in  the 
public  sector  was  to  range  from  1  billion  to  1.5 
billion  baht  a  year.  The  Government  was  expecting 
to  finance  this  investment  by  an  increase  in  revenue 
(about  0.5  billion  baht  between  the  first  and  the 
last  years  of  the  plan)  and  by  foreign  aid  (about 
3  billion  baht  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  plan, 
including  1.5  billion  baht  in  loans  already  approved). 

Monetary  poucies 

The  traditional  weapons  of  monetary  policy  such 
as  the  bank  rate,  open  market  operations  and  variable 
reserve  requirements,  can  be  effectively  employed  only 
in  a  few  countries  with  developed  banking  facilities 


and  practices.  In  other  countries  where  banking 
systems  are  relatively  underdeveloped,  selective 
controls  of  bank  credit  appeared  to  be  the  better 
alternative.  Nevertheless,  the  year  witnessed  an 
increased  tendency  towards  using  monetary  weapons 
to  supplement  measures  taken  in  the  fiscal  and  foreign 
exchange  fields. 

Monetary  policies  among  the  countries  of  the 
region  play  their  most  significant  role  in  Japan.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  1960,  they  were  geared  to  counteract 
the  inflationary  impact  of  the  new  boom  which  had 
started  in  1959;  in  the  later  part  of  1960,  however, 
when  signs  indicating  the  subsidence  of  the  boom 
appeared,  the  Bank  of  Japan  eased  its  restraints. 

The  1959  boom  was  stimulated  by  a  decline  in 
the  official  money  rate  (by  0.001  per  cent  per  diem) 
in  February  1959.  Inventory  investment  picked  up 
gradually  towards  the  middle  of  1959,  while  exports, 
supported  by  the  worldwide  economic  recovery, 
improved  rather  rapidly.  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  also  began  to  expand  towards  the  third 
quarter  of  1959.  Simultaneously,  prices  of  certain 
commodities  rose  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
appreciable  increase  in  imports.  It  was  then  obvious 
that  the  country  was  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  cycle 
of  capital  expansion  with  a  marked  inflationary 
tendency. 

In  September  1959,  the  Bank  of  Japan  took  the 
first  step  to  prevent  the  economy  from  becoming 
“overheated”.  It  decided  to  enforce  the  reserve 
requirements.  The  reserve  ratios  were  rather  small, 
ranging  from  1.5  per  cent  on  demand  deposits  to 
0.5  per  cent  on  time  deposits,  for  banks  whose 
outstanding  deposits  exceeded  20  billion  yen;  for 
smaller  banks,  the  ratios  were  half  the  above.  In 
December  1959,  the  Bank  of  Japan  further  tightened 
bank  credit  by  raising  the  official  rate  to  its  pre¬ 
reduction  level  (7.3  per  cent)  of  February  1959. 

However,  towards  the  second  quarter  of  1960, 
when  the  rate  of  increase  in  industrial  output  began 
to  slow  down,  measures  were  adopted  to  liberalize 
trade  and  exchange  and,  in  August  1960,  the  bank 
rate  was  lowered  (down  to  the  level  before  the  rise 
in  December  1959),  thereby  signalling  the  end  of 
Japan’s  tight  money  policy.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  Japan’s  performance  in  the  monetary 
field,  during  the  current  cycle  of  its  “quantity  boom” 
or  “inflation-less  prosperity”,  exhibited  a  more  timely 
and  sensitive  approach  than  during  the  1957-1958 
cycle. 

Another  country  where  monetary  policy  was 
given  a  somewhat  prominent  role  during  the  year 
was  India.  While  prices  remained  under  pressure 
from  the  continuing  budget  deficits  and  tight  restric¬ 
tions  on  imports,  its  devdoping  institutional  facilities 
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in  the  monetary  field  are  beginning  to  allow  monetary 
policy  to  be  assigned  an  increasing  role  in  controlling 
the  inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy.  In  1960, 
the  general  line  of  policy  was  to  exercise  overall 
credit  restraint  conjoined  with  action  to  restrain  the 
flow  of  credit  into  specific  sectors,  particularly 
agriculture,  so  as  to  prevent  speculative  hoarding  of 
foodgrains.  In  January,  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
set  credit  ceilings  in  respect  of  advances  made  against 
paddy  and  rice  by  scheduled  banks  at  the  average 
level  of  credit  in  1958  or  1959,  whichever  was  higher. 
Branches  of  scheduled  banks  in  new  localities  hitherto 
without  banking  facilities  were  limited  to  a  maximum 
credit  of  Rs  100,000  against  all  foodgrains.  The 
selective  control  of  credit  was  reinforced  by  open 
market  operations  and  variable  cash  reserves.  The 
Reserve  Bank  for  the  first  time  exercised  its  statutory 
power  to  regulate  reserve  requirements,  compelling 
the  scheduled  banks  to  maintain  additional  balances 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  total  liabilities 
since  11  March  1960.  A  further  notification  was 
issued  on  5  May,  raising  the  requirement  to  50 
per  cent.  The  scope  of  selective  control  of  credit 
was  extended  to  cover  advances  to  stock  brokers.  A 
directive  was  issued  by  the  Reserve  Bank  in  March 
1960,  imposing  a  minimum  margin  requirement  of 
50  per  cent  in  respect  of  advances  by  scheduled  banks 
against  equity  shares. 

While  monetary  institutions  are  relatively  less 
developed  in  other  coimtries  of  the  region,  several 
of  them  made  an  attempt  to  employ  the  standard 
instruments  of  monetary  policy  mostly  to  curb 
inflationary  developments.  In  China:  Taiwan,  reserve 
requirements  against  demand  deposits  were  raised 
together  with  the  floatation  of  government  bonds. 
The  Bank  of  Taiwan  also  exercised  greater  care  in 
its  own  loan  policy.  Counterpart  operations  were 
put  on  a  sounder  basis.  In  other  words,  monetary 
policies  were  co-ordinated  with  fiscal  policies  in 
government  action  designed  to  counteract  the  con¬ 
tinuous  rise  in  the  price  level.  In  southern  Korea, 
the  Government’s  effort  to  hold  down  prices  mainly 
took  the  form  of  fixing  a  ceiling  to  money  supply 
for  each  quarter  of  the  year,  which  was  done  under 
the  “financial  stabilization  programme”.  For  1960, 
according  to  the  “programme”,  money  supply  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  228  biUion 
hwan  at  the  end  of  March  1960  or  230  billion  hwan 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  also  planned  to  keep 
United  States  aid  counterpart  fund  expenditures  within 
the  total  amount  of  counterpart  collections. 

In  the  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  restrictive 
credit  measures  imposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1959 
(July  1958/June  1959)  were  eased  slightly  in  1960, 
following  the  adoption  of  the  exchange  decontrol 
progranune.  In  May  1960,  certain  items  of  bank 
assets  were  excluded  from  the  computation  of  the 


risk  assets  and  the  cash  margin  requirements  on 
import  letters  of  credit  were  lowered.  The  rediscount 
quotas  for  commercial  banks  were  also  increased 
from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  their  net  worth. 

Rediscoimt  rates  were  raised  in  Ceylon  but 
lowered  in  the  I^ilippines.  Ever  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  Ceylon  had  continued  with 
an  unrealistic  policy  of  cheap  money.  In  August 
1960,  the  Central  Bank  of  Oylon  raised  its  interest 
rate  from  2^  to  4  per  cent  on  loans  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  government  securities,  excepting  when 
money  was  lent  to  finance  imports  of  essential  goods. 
The  rise  in  the  Central  Bank  rate  was  followed  by 
the  raising  of  lending  rates  by  commercial  banks. 
The  Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines,  on  the  other 
hand,  lowered  its  rediscount  rate  from  6.5  to  6  per 
cent  as  part  of  the  liberalization  programme  of  May 
1960. 

Another  main  avenue  of  credit  policy,  moral 
suasion  and  selective  credit  measures,  was  resorted 
to  by  Ceylon  and  Pakistan.  The  Central  Bank  of 
Ceylon  issued  instructions  to  restrict  loans  to  com¬ 
panies  financing  hire-purchase  transactions.  The 
State  Bank  of  Pakistan  also  sent  directives  to  sche¬ 
duled  banks  to  limit  their  advances  against  company 
shares  and  for  imported  manufactured  goods.  They 
were  also  enjoined  to  restrict  unsecured  loans  to  any 
one  party  to  a  maximum  of  Rs  50,000. 

A  new  development  in  inter-government  monetary 
administration  was  the  signing  of  the  new  currency 
agreement  in  March  1960  between  five  territories  of 
the  Malayan  Currency  Area.  Under  their  present 
monetary  set-up,  established  in  1950,  these  five 
territories  —  namely,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the 
states  of  Brunei  and  Singapore,  and  the  colonies  of 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak — have  a  unified  currency, 
the  Malaya  dollar,  issued  under  the  terms  regulated 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Colonial  Office.  The  Malayan 
dollars  are  to  be  backed  by  100  per  cent  reserves 
in  sterling,  and  the  management  of  currency  issue 
is  vested  in  a  common  Currency  Board  for  the  five 
territories.  Up  to  the  end  of  1959,  the  accumulated 
reserves  of  the  Currency  Board  amounted  to  M$l,242 
million,  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  legal 
reserve  requirement.  The  majority  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  territories  had  long  felt  the  need  for  independent 
currency  systems  in  order  to  use  the  foreign  assets 
for  economic  development  within  these  countries, 
rather  than  leave  them  invested  abroad  as  currency 
backing. 

The  new  currency  agreement  between  these 
territories  marked  a  significant  step  forward  toward 
this  end.  The  important  decisions  reached  in  the 
1960  agreement  were: 
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1.  The  powers  which  in  the  1950  agreement  were 
granted  to  the  United  Kingdom  Secretary  of 
State  for  Colonies  will  now  be  vested  in  the 
Board  itself  and,  for  major  matters,  policy 
decisions  will  Ibe  subject  to  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  five  governments. 

2.  The  Board  will  also  have  the  power  to  invest 
up  to  M$300  million  of  the  assets  of  the  currency 
fund  in  publicly  issued  security  of  any  of  the 
participating  governments,  or  in  issues  guarante¬ 
ed  by  the  governments.  A  maximum  rate  of 
M$100  million  for  each  of  the  first  three  years 
will  be  permitted  when  the  agreement  comes  into 
force. 

3.  Any  participating  government  may  withdraw 
from  the  agreement  after  18  months’  notice.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  withdrawal,  the  Board  will 
have  to  1^  liquidated  in  due  course.*” 

Foreign  exchange  poucies 

Most  of  the  ECAFE  countries  are  primary 
exporters  and  depend  upon  the  imports  of  capital 
goods  for  the  development  of  their  production 
capacity.  Balance  of  payments  crises  and  exchange 
restrictions  in  the  postwar  period  have  had  serious 
repercussions  on  their  respective  economies;  in  some 
coimtries,  domestic  prices  have  remained  particularly 
sensitive  to  exchange  fluctuations.  Achieving  balance 
in  their  external  transactions  has,  therefore,  been  a 
prime  object  of  financial  policies.  During  1960, 
some  significant  steps  were  taken  to  move  further 
towards  achieving  this  end. 

The  principal  events  affecting  the  exchange  values 
of  national  currencies  were  the  appreciation  of  the 
Afghani  in  the  free  market  in  Afghanistan  by  about 
30  per  cent  vis-d-vis  the  dollar  and  the  Indian  rupee, 
and  the  further  adjustments  made  to  the  NT  dollar 
in  China:  Taiwan,  the  Indonesiain  rupiah,  the  hwan 
in  southern  Korea,  the  Nepalese  rupee  and  the 
Philippine  peso.  The  Indonesian  measures  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  next  sub-section.  In  China:  Taiwan, 
the  exchange  certificates  system  underwent  further 
revisions  in  1960.  The  Bank  of  Taiwan  was 
authorized  on  26  May  1960  to  purchase  from  tourists 
and  recipients  of  inward  remittances  foreign  exchange 
at  the  free  market  rate  of  NT$  40  to  1  dollar,  while 
the  official  rate  of  NT$  36.38  to  the  dollar  remained 
unchanged  for  the  foreign  exchange  requirements  of 
government  organizations.  On  1  July  1960,  the 


10  The  clause  seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  accommodate  the 
Federation  of  Malaya.  Since  the  establishment,  in  early  1959,  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  Malaya,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  to  issue  its  own  currency  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Although  the  Federation  Government  has 
not  given  nodee  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  Currency  Board,  it  b 
expected  that  the  aim  will  be  realized  within  the  next  few  years. 


exchange  system  was  again  revised  and  simplified, 
with  a  unified  rate  of  NT$  40  to  the  dollar  for  all 
transactions.  Beginning  23  February  1960,  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  in  southern  Korea  was 
changed  from  500  to  650  hwan  per  dollar;  a  further 
devaluation  took  place  with  effect  from  1  January 
1%1.  The  Nepalese  rupee,  after  fluctuating  freely, 
was  officially  pegged  at  160  Nepalese  rupees  to  100 
Indian  rupees  in  May  1960.  All  official  transactions 
are  now  to  take  place  in  Nepalese  currency,  although 
a  few  districts  have  been  exempted  owing  to  a  lack 
of  banking  facilities. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  policy  adopted  in  1960 
was  a  continuation  of  the  four-year  programme  of 
gradual  exchange  decontrol  adopted  in  July  1959. 
Beginning  with  the  establishment  of  a  “margin  fee” 
on  sales  of  foreign  exchange,  the  programme,  in 
addition  to  decontrol,  was  designed  to  fix  the  external 
value  of  the  peso  at  a  more  realistic  rate.  Two 
major  steps  were  taken  in  1960  in  this  direction. 
On  25  April  1960,  the  Government  introduced  a 
“free”  market  for  about  one-quarter  of  all  exchange 
transactions.  The  “free”  market  has  been  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Bank,  which 
fixes  the  free  market  rate.  During  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  free  market,  all  exchange  proceeds 
from  gold  exports  and  from  tourism  were  to  flow 
into  the  free  market.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
exchange  proceeds  from  all  other  sources  were  to 
continue  being  surrendered  to  the  Government  at  the 
official  buying  rate  of  2  pesos  to  a  dollar  and  25 
per  cent  were  to  flow  into  the  free  market  at  the 
official  free  market  rate  of  3J20  pesos,  thus  giving  a 
“composite  rate”  of  2.30  pesos  to  a  dollar.  Foreign 
exchange  was  to  be  sold  by  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  4  pesos  to  1  dollar  (the  free  market  rate  of 
3.20  pesos  plus  a  25  per  cent  margin  fee)  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  holders  of  regular  dollar  quotas 
to  purchase  the  extra  foreign  exchange  needed.  Net 
profits  of  foreign  companies  could  be  transferred 
abroad  at  this  free  market  rate. 

In  the  second  half  of  1960,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  gap  between  the  effective  buying 
and  selling  rates.  On  12  September,  the  free  market 
rate  was  reduced  to  3.0  pesos  to  a  dollar  and  on 
28  November  the  margin  fee  was  reduced  from  25 
to  20  per  cent.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
new  market  rate  for  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange 
becomes  3.6  pesos  (free  market  rate  of  3  pesos  plus 
20  per  cent)  for  each  dollar  instead  of  4  pesos.  The 
“preferred”  rate,  adjusted  at  2.4  pesos  per  dollar 
(official  rate  of  2  pesos  plus  20  per  cent)  will  remain 
valid  for  essentials,  such  as  newsprint,  canned  milk 
and  certain  foodstuffs.  Remittances  to  Filipino 
students  in  the  Unitdd  States  taking  technological  or 
scientific  courses  and  for  the  purchase  of  scientific 
equipment  remain  under  the  preferred  rates.  A 
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special  foreign  exchange  reserve  of  $5  million  per 
year  has  been  created  to  finance  new  Filipino 
industries  at  the  preferred  rate.  Foreign  investment 
remittances  inward  and  remittances  of  Filipinos  from 
abroad  will,  however,  be  converted  at  full  free  market 
rate.  Foreign  exchange  will  be  bought  by  the 
Government  at  the  rate  of  3  pesos  to  a  dollar  for 
half  the  proceeds  and  2  pesos  for  the  remainder, 
thereby  providing  an  effective  rate  of  2.50  pesos 
instead  of  2.30  pesos.  In  trying  to  avoid  a  straight¬ 
forward  devaluation  of  the  peso,  the  Philippines  thus 
moved  from  a  unitary  to  a  multiple  exchange  rate 
system. 

The  primary  exporting  countries  of  the  region, 
in  order  to  increase  their  foreign  exchange  receipts, 
continued  to  make  further  efforts  at  export  promotion. 
The  main  features  of  export  promotion  continued  to 
be  the  provision  of  insurance  and  credit  facilities, 
special  bonuses,  tax  remissions,  permitting  foreign 
exchange  retention,  and  so  on.  China:  Taiwan  sought 
to  encourage  exports  through  an  extension  of  the  list 
of  export  industries  entitled  to  low-interest  loans,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  an  ex]x>rt  insurance 
scheme  and  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  goods  which 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  country  by  tourists.  India, 
in  intensifying  its  existing  trade  promotion  efforts, 
extended  to  new  products  the  grant  of  licences  for 
the  import  of  raw  materials  and  accessories  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  machinery  and  equipment,  against 
exports  of  finished  products.  A  number  of  fiscal 
reliefs  were  introduced  in  the  form  of  refund  of 
taxes  paid  earlier  on  the  materials  and  components 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  export  products.  In  order 
to  make  prices  more  competitive,  transport  costs  were 
in  some  cases  reduced  by  allowing  rebates  on  freight. 
Existing  restrictions  on  a  number  of  additional  export 
commodities  were  relaxed.  Export  promotion  mea¬ 
sures  in  Indonesia  included  the  replacement  of  the 
20  per  cent  exchange  tax  by  the  10  per  cent  export 
tax  mentioned  in  the  next  sub-section.  In  Pakistan, 
the  Export  Bonus  Scheme  introduced  in  1959  was 
continued  in  1960.  Under  this  scheme,  on  exports 
other  than  those  of  traditional  raw  materials,  exporters 
get  a  bonu6  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange  either  for 
imports  or  for  foreign  travel  undertaken  for  business 
purposes. 

With  the  improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade, 
and  with  the  increase  in  foreign  reserves  during  1959 
and  the  first  half  of  1960,  several  countries  in  the 
region  could  afford  to  liberalize  their  foreign  trade 
and  exchange  restrictions  towards  the  later  part  of 
1959  and  early  1960.  However,  in  Ceylon,  India  and 
Indonesia  (reviewed  in  the  next  sub-section),  ex¬ 
change  restrictions  had  to  be  tightened. 

In  Burma  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  dis¬ 
crimination  against  dollar  imports  had  virtually  been 
removed  in  1959.  In  the  Federation,  with  effect  from 


1  July  1960,  import  restrictions  on  motor  vehicles, 
radio  sets  and  watches  from  the  dollar  area  and 
OEEC  countries  were  abolished.  Burma  also  put  16 
“essential”  items  on  the  free  import  list.  In  China: 
Taiwan,  imports  were  liberalized  with  the  abolition 
of  the  “quarterly  import  commodities  budget”. 

Japan  had  the  highest  rate  of  accumulation  of 
foreign  reserves  in  the  EXIAFE  region  during  1960. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  several  steps  were 
taken  aiming  at  a  more  liberal  convertibility  of  the 
Japanese  yen  and  at  a  reduction  of  restrictions  on 
imports.  Discrimination  against  dollar  imports  was 
reduced.  In  June  1960,  the  Government  announced 
a  programme  designed  to  free  80-90  per  cent  of  Japan’s 
imports  within  three  years,  and  the  current  account 
foreign  exchange  transactions  within  two  years.  The 
present  rate  of  free  imports  is  around  4045  per  cent. 
Import  commodities  were  divided  into  four  groups 
according  to  priorities  for  liberalization.  The  use  of 
the  Japanese  yen  for  the  settlement  of  international 
transactions  was  permitted  as  from  1  July  1960,  and 
non-residents  were  authorized  to  establish  freely 
convertible  and  freely  transferable  yen  accounts  in 
Japan.  Capital  exports  are  being  encouraged, 
especially  in  the  form  of  export  credits  and  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  newly  developing  countries. 

In  Pakistan  also,  measures  were  taken  to  relax 
the  control  on  imports.  Imports  of  industrial  raw 
materials  and  other  essential  conunodities  for  the 
second  half  of  1960  were  put  on  the  “open  general 
licence”  basis.  In  the  Philippines,  cash  margin 
deposit  requirements  for  imports  were  relaxed  in 
May  1960.  The  deposit  against  ‘essential  consumer’ 
imports  was  reduced  from  the  full  value  to  a  half 
and  the  deposit  against  ‘essential  producer’  imports 
or  imports  of  ‘raw  materials  of  industrial  establish¬ 
ments’  was  reduced  from  a  half  to  a  quarter. 

In  Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  tighter  foreign 
exchange  policies  were  adopted  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  in  August  1960,  so  as  to  stop  the  continuing 
drain  on  foreign  reserves.  Ceylonese  nationals  were 
no  longer  to  be  given  an  allowance  of  £300  per  head 
for  foreign  travel  as  from  September  1960.  Remit- 
t£mces  were  further  restricted;  higher  duties  were 
imposed  on  several  imported  items;"  the  minimiinn 
margin  requirements  for  letters  of  credit  for  certain 
imports  were  raised;  and  discriminatory  rates  of 
interest  were  prescribed  to  restrain  bank  credit  for 
financing  certain  imports. 

In  India,  the  foreign  reserves  position  in  the 
second  half  of  1960  was  the  most  critical  since 
Independence.  The  level  of  reserves  reached  a  point 
below  the  “constitutional  minimum”  of  Rs  1.6  billion, 
compared  with  Rs  8.0  billion  held  in  1947  and  Rs  7.46 
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billion  held  at  the  end  of  1956.  The  trade  deficit 
for  the  earlier  months  of  the  1960/61  fiscal  year  was 
also  appreciable.  In  the  half  yearly  review  of 
exchange  quotas  for  imports,  further  drastic  cuts  were 
imposed  for  the  period  beginning  from  October  1960. 

Foreign  aid  to  the  ECAFE  countries  showed  a 
further  increase.  Commitments  by  the  United  States 
of  aid  to  the  Colombo  Plan  countries  of  the  region, 
increased  from  $0.90  billion  in  1957/58  and  $1.26 
billion  in  1958/59  to  $1.54  billion  in  1959/60. 
Actual  disbursements  of  United  States  aid  to  some 
of  the  ECAFE  countries  which  are  not  members  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  —  Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan, 
Iran  and  southern  Korea  —  amounted  to  $0.34  billion 
in  the  nine  months,  July  1959-March  1960,  as 
compared  with  $0.51  billion  in  the  whole  of  the  fiscal 
year  (July-June)  1958/59.  Loans  and  grants  from 
the  British  Commonwealth  countries  —  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom  —  to 
the  Colombo  Plan  countries  totalled  $0.12  billion, 
the  same  level  as  in  1958/59.  On  the  other  hand, 
disbursements,  net  of  repayments,  of  loans  granted 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  amounted  to  a  negative  figure  for  the 
countries  of  the  region  (excluding  Japan)  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1960  as  against  a  net  receipt  of  $85 
million  in  1959.  Japan’s  reparations  payments  to 
the  countries  of  the  region  were  also  reduced.^* 

Information  on  economic  assistance  from  other 
countries  is  fragmentary  and  cannot  be  pieced  together 
to  indicate  trends  for  the  current  year.  India 
received  aid  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  (Germany 
for  a  steel  plant  and  France  provided  Cambodia  with 
aid  for  constructing  the  new  port,  Sihanoukville. 
Afghanistan,  India  and  Indonesia  seemed  to  be  the 
main  recipients  of  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
from  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe  in  1960. 
Aid  from  mainland  China  principally  went  to  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Ceylon,  northern  Korea,  Nepal  and  northern 
Viet-Nam. 

The  important  measures  of  bilateral  aid  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  year  1959/60  or  1960  were:  the 
Indo-United  States  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
food  under  United  States  Public  Law  480,  involving 
a  purchase  of  17  million  tons  of  foodgrains  over  a 
four-year  (1960-1963)  period;  the  2  billion  rouble 
credit  to  India  from  the  Soviet  Union,  part  of  which 
will  finance  the  country’s  third  five-year  plan;  the 
Soviet  Union’s  loan  of  $250  million  to  Indonesia 
and  its  grant  of  $80  million  to  Afghanistan  to  build 
a  470-mile  road  from  the  Soviet  railhead  on  the 
Afghan-Soviet  border  to  the  southern  part  of 
Afghanistan;  and  mainland  China’s  offer  to  Nepal  of 
100  million  Indian  rupees  to  be  utilized  over  the 
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next  three  years.  The  Indo-United  States  agreement 
on  foodgrains  is  perhaps  of  the  most  critical  im¬ 
portance  to  India.  The  substantial  food  reserves 
which  will  be  built  up  will,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
free  the  country  from  the  concern  experienced 
periodically  during  the  last  ten  years  over  price 
instability  arising  from  fluctuations  in  the  domestic 
production  of  foodgrains  and  over  the  high  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  foodgrain  imports. 

The  outstanding  event  of  1960  in  relation  to 
multilateral  international  aid  was  the  signing  of  the 
Indus  Water  Treaty  in  September  1960  by  India  and 
Pakistan,  which  was  brought  about  through  the 
prolonged  mediation  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD).  It  opened 
the  way  to  the  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Indus  Basin,  on  which  depends  the  livelihood 
of  some  50  million  people  in  the  two  countries. 

The  Treaty  allocates  to  India  the  waters  of  the 
three  Eastern  rivers — Ravi,  Beas  and  Sutlej;  except 
that  during  the  transition  period  of  10  years  or 
slightly  longer  which  must  elapse  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  works  undertaken  in  Pakistan  for 
replacement  of  the  Elastern  river  waters,  India  will 
continue  to  deliver  to  Pakistan  water  from  those 
rivers  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  set  up  in  the 
Treaty.  It  also  allocates  the  waters  of  the  three 
Western  rivers  —  Indus,  Jhelum  and  Uhenab  —  to 
Pakistan,  subject  to  the  provision  that  some  of  these 
waters  may  be  used  by  India  in  areas  upstream 
for  the  development  of  irrigation  and  electric  power 
and  for  some  other  purposes. 

The  division  of  waters  between  the  two  countries 
necessitates  the  construction  of  works  to  transfer 
water  from  the  three  Western  rivers  to  meet  those 
irrigation  needs  of  Pakistan  which  have  hitherto  been 
met  from  the  waters  of  the  three  Eastern  rivers. 
It  had  become  apparent  in  the  early  stages  of 
negotiations,  that  the  costs  of  financing  these  systems 
of  works  in  India  and  Pakistan  would  be  far  beyemd 
the  capacity  of  the  two  countries.  IBRD,  therefore, 
undertook  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  financing 
participation  by  a  number  of  governments  interested 
in  promoting  economic  development  of  the  sub¬ 
continent.  The  total  cost  of  the  programme  was 
estimated  at  approximately  $1.07  billion. 

Simultaneously,  with  the  signing  of  the  Indus 
Water  Treaty  in  September  1960,  an  international 
financial  agreement  was  also  executed  in  Karachi  by 
the  representatives  of  IBRD  and  all  the  governments*^ 
participating  in  the  financing  of  this  project.  This 
agreement  created  an  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
to  be  administered  by  IBRD.  The  Fund  will  be 
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financed  by  the  participating  governments  with  a 
contribution  of  about  $640  million,  excluding  the 
contribution  of  approximately  $174  million  by  India 
and  $80  million  by  Pakistan  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  IBRD  loan.  The  cost  of  the  works  in  Pakistan 
will  be  financed  out  of  the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund;  the  actual  implementation  of  the  project  rests 
with  the  Water  and  Power  Development  Authority 
of  West  Pakistan.  The  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
the  works  in  India  will,  however,  be  met  by  a  loan 
of  $33  million  from  the  United  States  Government 
and  another  of  $23  million  from  IBRD;  the 
rupee  expenditure  will  be  borne  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

Indonesia’s  continuing  combat  with  inflation 

The  significance  and  immediate  effects  of  the 
financial  measures  taken  in  Indonesia  in  August  1959 
were  discussed  in  the  1959  Survey.^*  However,  during 
the  early  months  of  1960,  the  volume  of  currency 
in  circulation,  which  is  the  main  indicator  of  money 
supply  in  that  country,  continued  to  rise  sharply. 
This  rise  was  accompanied  by  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  index  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  In  spite  of  drastic  penalties  for  breaches  of 
price  control  and  currency  regulations,  the  rising 
trend  of  price  level  and  currency  circulation  did  not 
level  off  until  the  middle  of  the  year  when  the  money 
supply  temporarily  stopped  increasing.  This  tem¬ 
porary  stoppage  was  mainly  the  result  of  increased 
government  revenue  from  export  duties  supported  by 
the  high  price  of  export  commodities,  chiefly  rubber, 
although  the  volume  of  rubber  exports  fell.  The 
budget  deficit  was  reduced,  alleviating  the  pressure 
of  the  Government  for  further  loans  from  the  Central 
Bank,  thus  slowing  down  the  expansion  of  currency 
issue.  This  brief  respite  provided  the  Government 
with  an  opportunity  for  making  certain  adjustments 
to  its  foreign  exchange  policy. 

In  August  1960,  the  Indonesian  Government 
revised  the  high  import  and  export  taxes  introduced 
in  August  1959.  The  20  per  cent  exchange  tax  on 
incoming  exchange  receipts,  and  exchange  surcharges 
on  six  grades  of  imports  (taxable  at  the  duty  rate 
of  25  per  cent  up  to  200  per  cent)  have  been 
abolished.  Imports  have  instead  been  reclassified 
into  two  groups:  “essentials”  and  “less  essentials”. 
The  “essential  imports”  are  divided  into  three  sub¬ 
categories:  payments  for  the  first  sub-category,  rice 
for  instance,  are  to  be  made  at  the  official  rate 
(45  rupiahs  to  a  dollar) ;  the  other  two  sub-categories 
are  to  pay  the  official  rate  plus  exchange  surcharges 
of  25  and  60  per  cent.  For  the  “less  essentials”, 
a  new  special  exchange  rate  has  been  established. 
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fixed  by  the  Bank  Indonesia  initially  at  Rp  200  to 
a  dollar.  No  foreign  exchange  is  to  be  made 
available  for  certain  commodities  with  adequate 
domestic  production.  A  new  100  per  cent  transfer 
tax  is  levied  on  certain  service  and  capital  payments. 
Thus  a  dollar  is  valued  at  six  rates  of  exchange: 
four  rates  for  imports — 45,  56.25,  72  and  200  rupiahs, 
excluding  the  import  duties;  one  rate  for  certain 
invisibles  —  90  rupiahs;  and  one  rate  for  exports  — 
45  rupiahs  —  disregarding  the  export  tax.  A  four¬ 
fold  classification  of  import  duties  —  duty  free,  20 
per  cent,  30  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  —  replaces 
the  previous  tariff  rates.  A  uniform  10  per  cent  tax 
on  all  exports  replaces  the  20  per  cent  exchange  tax. 

However,  towards  the  end  of  1960,  rubber  prices 
dropped  heavily,  reducing  government  revenue  and 
increasing  the  Government’s  overdraft  from  the 
Central  Bank.  The  currency  circulation,  which  was 
maintained  at  around  Rp  30  billion  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  started  a  new  upsurge  surpassing 
the  Rp  40  billion  mark  by  the  middle  of  November 
1960.‘* 

ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES 

In  the  year  1960,  there  was  on  the  whole  a 
large  volume  of  resources  available  for  allocation 
between  the  two  principal  sectors  —  namely,  the 
government  sector  and  the  private  sector;  and  for 
two  principal  uses  —  namely,  consumption  (or  cur¬ 
rent  expenditure  in  the  case  of  government)  and 
investment. 

The  increase  in  resources  was  due  to  an  increase 
in  domestic  output  and  to  a  larger  import  surplus. 
Apart  from  the  territories  for  which  no  information 
is  available,  China:  Taiwan  was  perhaps  the  only 
one  where,  1959/60  agricultural  production  having 
fallen,  there  was  a  supply  shortage.  Southern  Korea 
and  Laos  had  short-term  difficulties,  supplies  having 
been  interrupted  by  unsettled  conditions.  Otherwise, 
the  countries  of  the  region  had  larger  supplies;  for 
most  of  them,  1960  was  a  second  good  year  after 
the  adverse  situation  which  they  had  encountered  in 
1958.  Moreover,  in  this  respect,  it  was  an  even 
better  year  than  1959,  when  imports  had  to  be  cut 
in  several  countries  of  the  region  following  a  decline 
in  export  earnings  in  1958. 


Following  the  monetary  reform  of  August  1959,  the  currency 
reserves  of  Indonesia  rose  from  5  to  about  35-40  per  cent  of  the 
currency  in  circulation.  The  reserves  rose  due  to  the  revision  of 
the  conversion  ratio  from  Rp  11.40  to  Rp  45  to  1  dollar  at  the 
same  time  as  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  was  drastically 
reduced  (see  table  39  on  page  110).  Subsequent  increase  in  cur¬ 
rency  circulation  had,  however,  brought  down  the  coverage  to  a 
much  lower  percentage. 
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Table  15.  ECAFE 

Countries: 

Supply  and  Allocation  of  Aggregate  Resources, 

1960 
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Burma . 

-  .  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 
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-  .  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 
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+ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

? 

+ 
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+ 

— 

+ 

— 

? 

? 

+ 

— 

Federation  of  Malaya  .... 

•  .  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Hong  Kong . ' . 

.  -  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

India . 
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+ 

— 

+ 

? 

+ 

— 

+ 

? 
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+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

? 

+ 

— 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

— 

+ 
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? 

? 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 
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? 

? 

? 

+ 

+ 

? 

? 
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+ 

+ 

? 

+ 

+ 

+ 

? 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 
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+ 

— 

? 

? 

+ 

+ 
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+ 

— 

— 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Thailand . 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

+ 

Viet-Nam,  southern  .... 
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+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

mainland  China) 

•  .  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

*  1959/60.  ^  Including  mining  production.  ‘  Or  non-dcvelopmental  outlays.  *  Or  devdopmental  oudays. 


With  enlarged  domestic  resources  and  increased 
import  availahilities,  most  countries  in  the  region 
chose  to  increase  their  non-consumption  —  that  is, 
aggregate  (government  and  private)  investment  plus 
government  current  expenditure  —  holding  down  con¬ 
sumption  relatively  hut  not  absolutely.  In  gmeral, 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  non-consumption  accompanied  by  an  improvement 
in  the  leveb  of  living. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  economic  and  social 
objectives,  governments  of  the  region  continued  to 
claim  increasing  resources  both  for  their  investment 
and  for  current  expenditure.  The  countries  in  the 
Colombo  Plan  proposed  to  step  up  government 
investment  or  developmental  outlays,  in  the  aggregate, 
from  an  actual  expoiditure  of  $3.6  billion  in  1958 
or  1958/59  and  a  revised  estimate  of  $3.7  billion  in 
1959  or  1959/60  to  a  draft  estimate  of  $4.3  billion 
in  1960  or  1960/61. 

If  the  past  trends  are  any  guide,  in  several 
countries  of  the  region,  actuals  tend  to  be  lower 
than  revised  estimates,  and  the  latter  lower  than  draft 
or  budget  estimates.  Thus,  in  1958  (or  1958/59), 
the  actuals  of  devdopmental  expenditure  of  these 
countries  (excluding  (bmbodia)  were  about  10  per 


cent  lower  than  the  revised  estimates  for  the  year; 
the  revised  estimates  for  1959  (or  1959/60)  were 
also  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  draft  estimates  for 
the  year.  In  other  words,  the  actual  outlays  were 
likely  to  fall  short  of  the  budgeted  amounts  by  a 
sizable  margin.  In  all  likelihood,  there  was  no 
increase  in  developmental  expenditure  in  1959  (or 
1959/60)  over  1958  (or  1958/59) ;  the  increase  in 
1960  (or  1960/61)  can  have  amounted  to  about 
$200  million  only,  unless  implementation  ratios  have 
improved  substantially  in  the  meanwhile. 

The  figures  indicate  that  the  governments  of 
some  of  the  countries  are  perhaps  taking  a  breathing 
spell  in  the  final  years  of  their  current  plans,  while 
the  announcements  of  the  new  plans  contain  a 
considerable  raising  of  investments  targets,  they  are 
not  yet  reflected  in  the  figures  in  table  16.  The 
development  expenditure  in  India,  which  accounts  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  total,  shows  a  decrease  when 
revised  estimates  for  1959/60  are  compared  with  those 
for  1958/59  and  draft  estimates  for  1960/61  with 
those  for  1959/60.  Indonesia’s  draft  estimates  seem 
to  be  far  above  their  actual  implementation;  the 
actuals  for  1958  and  revised  estimates  for  1959  suggest 
a  truer  order  of  magnitude  than  the  draft  estimates 
for  1960. 
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Table  16.  ECAFE  Countries:  Government  Expenditure 
under  Developmental  Heads,  1958-1960 
(Million  dollars  at  constant  rates  of  exchange) 


Country 

t9!S/5i  or  1958 

1959/60  or  1959 

1960/61  or  1960 

Rewistd 

estimtUfs 

Actusls 

Draft 

estimates 

Reeised 

estimates 

DroU  tstimotes 

Burma*  .... 

85 

92 

92 

113 

103 

Cambodia 

38 

46 

25 

Ceylon  .... 

137 

100 

113 

108 

109 

Federation  of  Malaya 

169 

171 

207 

17^ 

240 

India  .... 

2,218 

2,096 

2300 

2,113 

2368 

Indonesia 

398 

125 

334 

143 

403 

Laos . 

27 

11 

32 

15 

25 

Nepal  .... 

4 

5 

21 

16 

43 

North  Borneo 

8 

8 

7 

4 

7 

Pakisun*  .  .  . 

313 

384 

314 

404 

463 

Philippines 

368 

346 

378 

346 

404 

Sarawak* 

10 

9 

12 

12 

13 

Singapore 

40 

52 

37 

47 

51 

Thailand  .... 

82 

82 

146 

68 

64 

Viet-Nam,  southern 

82 

83 

103 

105 

112 

Total  (excluding  Cambodia) 

3,943 

3,564 

4,100 

3,670 

4,305 

Source:  The  Colombo  Plan:  Eighth  and  Ninth  Annttal  Reports  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
1959  and  1960. 

"Figures  for  Burma  include  capital  expenditure  of  public  enterprises. 

**  April  1958-March  1959,  April  1950-June  1960,  July  1960-June  1961. 

"  Data  furnished  by  the  Government  of  Sarawak. 


A  similar  trend  could  be  observed  also  in  the 
countries  of  the  region  which  do  not  form  part  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  area.  Hong  Kong,  Japan  and 
southern  Korea  indicated  larger  draft  provisions  for 
capital  expenditure  than  the  revised  estimates  for  the 
previous  fiscal  years.  Only  in  Brunei,  partly  reflect¬ 
ing  lower  receipts  from  oil,  were  the  budgeted  capital 
outlays  for  1960  lower  than  the  revised  estimates 
for  1959.  Fiscal  data  on  Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan 
and  Iran  were  not  available. 

The  volume  of  private  investment  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain.  In  general,  the  increased  outlays  of  the 
public  sector  in  a  climate  of  higher  domestic 
production  and  more  liberal  imports,  tend  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  investment  in  the 
private  sector.  In  addition,  several  governments  are 
pursuing  a  policy  of  “unloading”  public  industrial 
imdertakings  on  the  private  sector.  The  major 
stimulant  to  private  investment  in  the  countries  of 
the  region,  however,  is  the  continued  sustenance  of 
a  high  level  of  demand  under  a  policy  of  planned 
economic  development. 

During  1959-1960,  Japan  appears  to  have  passed 
through  the  major  phases  of  another  cycle  of  invest¬ 
ment  boom  and  its  subsidence.  It  began  the  year 
1959  with  ample  excess  capacity  after  the  recession 
of  1958.  Stimulated  hy  the  reduction  in  interest 
rates  in  February  1959,  inventory  investment  picked 
up  gradually  towards  the  middle  of  1959,  while 


exports,  which  were  supported  by  worldwide  economic 
recovery,  improved  quite  rapidly.  Towards  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
also  began  to  expand.  This  expansion  reached  its 
plateau  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960;  a  downward 
trend  was,  however,  apparent  towards  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year. 

India  was  also  enjoying  conditions  of  brisk 
demand.  In  the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with 
1959,  domestic  production  of  basic  metal  industries 
was  up  by  17  per  cent  (although  metal  products 
were  down  by  4  per  cent),  transport  equipment  up 
by  21  per  cent,  and  cement  up  by  14  per  cent. 
There  was  also  a  relatively  small  increase  (3  per  cent 
in  terms  of  value)  in  imports  of  capital  goods  and 
of  materials  required  chiefly  for  capital  goo^.  Since 
government  investment  does  not  appear  to  have 
increased,  a  significant  proportion  of  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  investment  goods  was  available  to 
sustain  private  investment. 

The  other  countries  of  the  region  depend  for 
their  investment  needs,  other  than  for  building 
materials,  almost  entirely  on  imports.  The  value  of 
such  imports  in  15  countries  of  the  region** — exclud¬ 
ing  India  and  Japan — totalled  $2.2  billion  in  the  first 


Burma,  Cambodia,  China:  Taiwan,  Federatioo  of  Malaya, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Laos,  North  Borneo, 
Pakistan,  PhUippines,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Thailand  and  southern 
Viet-Nam. 
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half  of  1960  (annual  rate)  as  compared  with  $1.9 
billion  in  1959.  The  largest  increases  were  observed 
in  Pakistan  (82  per  cent),  Cambodia  (65  per  cent). 
North  Borneo  (38  per  cent),  China:  Taiwan  (34 
per  cent)  and  Hong  Kong  (28  per  cent).  On  the 
other  hand,  such  imports  declined  in  Burma  (by 
20  per  cent),  Indonesia  (15  per  cent),  southern  Korea 
(17  per  cent)  and  Laos  (50  per  cent). 

The  output  of  building  materials  was  also  up. 
Timber  production  for  the  whole  region  was  calculated 
to  be  10  per  cent  higher  in  1959/60  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Production  of  cement  in  ten  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  (excluding  India  and  Japan)  was 
up  by  9  per  cent.  Tbe  indices  of  building  activity 
in  the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  1959,  indicated  a  doubling  of  activity  in 
Hong  Kong,  rather  sharp  increases  (over  30  per  cent) 
in  Singapore,  Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  and 
a  moderate  increase  in  China:  Taiwan  (13  per  cent) 
and  Japan  (22  per  cent).  There  was  a  decline  in 
building  activity  indices  in  the  Philippines  (24  per 
cent)  and  southern  Korea  (5  per  cent). 

All  in-  all,  it  appears  that  investment  in  most 
countries  of  the  region  was  up  —  on  government 
account  only  slightly  and  on  private  account  sub¬ 
stantially. 

Current  government  expenditure  for  defence, 
administration  and  social  services,  also  went  up, 
conforming  to  the  observations  in  Part  II  of  tbe 
Survey.  Most  countries  of  the  region  for  which 
statistics  are  available  —  that  is,  all  of  them  except 
Afghanistan,  China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  and  Iran  — 
seem  to  have  budgeted  for  a  higher  current  expendi¬ 
ture  (or  non-developmental  expenditure,  according  to 
the  classification  employed  by  some  countries)  for 
the  fiscal  years  with  their  major  part  falling  in 
1960  — 1959/60  in  the  case  of  Laos,  Nepal,  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines,  which  begin  tbeir  fiscal  years 
on  1  July.  Southern  Viet-Nam  was  the  lone  excep¬ 
tion.  The  sharpest  increases  were  budgeted  in  Nepal 
(46  per  cent)  and  Laos  (37  per  cent).  Brunei, 
Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan 
and  the  Philippines  had  budgeted  increases  exceeding 
10  per  cent;  increases  budgeted  elsewhere  were  of  a 
smaller  magnitude. 

The  trends  in  private  consumption,  as  in  private 
investment,  have  again  to  be  ascertained  indirectly. 
The  boom  in  Japan  was,  of  course,  associated  with 
an  increase  in  consumer  goods  output;  particularly 
significant  was  the  increase  in  consumer  durables. 
Even  when  more  of  the  latter  were  exported,  Japan’s 
retained  domestic  production  of  consumer  goods  was 
higher.  However,  family  budget  surveys  of  consumer 
expenditure  do  not  show  much  of  an  increase  in  real 


terms.  For  the  urban  population,  which  constitutes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  total,  both  consumer 
expenditure  and  urban  consumer  prices  were  up 
by  approximately  5  per  cent  in  July  1960  over 
a  year  ago.  For  the  rural  population,  however, 
consumption  levels  went  up;  in  May  1960,  their 
consumer  expenditure  was  up  by  7  per  cent,  whereas 
rural  consumer  prices  were  up  only  by  1.5  per  cent 
as  compared  with  May  1959.  Even  if  the  farmers 
made  some  purchases  in  urban  areas,  their  consump¬ 
tion  levels  were  improved  in  real  terms. 

In  most  other  countries,  consumption  levels  can 
only  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  indices  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  production  and  of  the 
value  of  imports  of  consumer  goods.  For  these 
countries,  the  supplies  of  staple  foods  and  textiles 
provide  the  major  indicators  of  consumption  levels. 
Cereal  supplies  per  head  in  1960  were  expected  to  be 
at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1959;  but  they  were 
considerably  higher  than  in  1958.*''  Textile  produc¬ 
tion  went  up;  there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  consumer  goods.  As  import  prices  did 
not  increase  substantially,  consumption  levels,  on  the 
whole,  indicated  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
year. 

To  sum  up  the  regional  situation,  there  was  an 
increase  in  aggregate  resources  in  1960,  owing  partly 
to  a  slight  increase  over  the  high  level  of  agricultural 
production  in  1959,  and  partly  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  manufacturing  production  and  in  imports 
which  more  than  made  up  for  the  fall  in  domestic 
supplies  represented  by  the  rise  in  the  region’s  exports. 
As  in  1959,  the  increase  in  aggregate  resources  made 
it  possible  to  sustain  increases  in  government  spending 
mostly  on  current  account  and  in  private  expenditure 
on  consumption  and  investment.  However,  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  expenditures  continued  to  be 
balanced  by  budget  deficits  and  credit  expansion, 
which  led  to  an  increase  in  money  supply,  despite 
a  growing  trend  in  many  countries  to  finance 
government  expenditure  by  revenue  and  private 
investments  by  savings.  External  assets  of  the  region 
rose  as  the  net  result  of  higher  exports,  increased 
imports  and  larger  foreign  aid.  Prices,  on  the  whole, 
tended  to  rise.  In  Burma,  China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia 
and  Laos,**  they  rose  more  than  5  per  cent.  The 
movements  —  up  or  down  —  in  other  countries  were 
relatively  mild.  EIxtemal  imbalance  for  the  most  part 
was  tackled  with  quantitative  restrictions;  there  was, 
however,  a  trend  towards  import  and  exchange 
liberalization  following  upon  an  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  situation. 


See  table  13  on  page  38. 

18  Prices  in  Laos  rose  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Chapter  4 

THE  INCREASING  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  governments  of 
to-day  have  grown  more  intimately  involved  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  nations  practically  all 
over  the  world.  This  study  of  the  postwar  trends 
in  public  finance,  therefore,  begins  with  a  review 
of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  the  growth  in  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  public  sector  in  the 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  In  the  process  a 
distinction  is  made  between  planning  and  state 
control,  and  between  the  size  of  the  public  sector 
and  the  area  of  its  influence. 

HISTORICAL  SETTING 

The  postwar  period  in  Asia  witnessed  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  political  status  of  a  number 
of  countries  and  territories.  Twelve  of  these  gained 
their  freedom,*  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
independent  nations  in  the  ECAFE  region  from  six* 
before  the  war  to  eighteen  by  1959. 

The  metropolitan  countries  in  their  stewardship 
had  largely  concerned  themselves  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order  and  the  provision  of  basic 
welfare  services.  In  the  economic  field,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  laissez-faire  traditions  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  liberalism,  the  activities  of  the 
state  had  primarily  been  concentrated  on  the  con¬ 
struction  (and  maintenance)  of  roads,  railways, 
irrigation  and  other  utilities.  Direct  participation  in 
agricultural,  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits  was 
rarely  imdertaken;  the  state  restricted  itself  to  the 
provision  of  basic  facilities,  including  information, 
education  and  research. 

Of  course,  laissez-faire  did  not  altogether  reign 
supreme.  The  national  interests  of  the  metropolitan 
powers  demanded  that  the  state  encourage  economic 
pursuits  aimed  at  procuring  raw  materials  for  their 
industries,  and  markets  for  their  industrial  products. 
The  development  of  commercial  crops — tea,  rubber, 
jute — and  the  extraction  of  minerals — petroleum,  iron 
ore,  tin,  antimony,  tungsten,  manganese — bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  Even  so,  the 

1  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya,  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Korea,  Laos,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Viet-Nam. 

2  Afghanistan,  China,  Iran,  Japan,  Nepal  and  Thailand. 


development  of  the  export  and  import  sector  was 
to  a  large  extent  left  to  private  enterprise;  the  state 
confined  itself  to  the  provision  of  transport  and  other 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  the  goods  between 
hinterland  and  port. 

The  dynamic  export  production  and  foreign  trade 
sectors  were  dominated  by  the  nationals  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  countries  and  certain  immigrant  minorities. 
The  mass  of  the  indigenous  population  was  engaged  in 
subsistence  agriculture  and  handicrafts.  In  agricul¬ 
ture,  techniques  remained  antiquated,  yields  remained 
stagnant,  and  the  producers  remained  on  the  verge  of 
subsistence.  Handcrafts  were  adversely  affected  by 
cheaper  factory-made  goods  imported  from  abroad. 
The  establishment  of  peace  and  tranquility  and  the 
provision  of  welfare  facilities  led  to  an  upsurge  in 
population.  Although  malnutrition  generally,  and 
famines  and  epidemics  periodically,  acted  as  a  brake, 
the  population  kept  on  increasing,  and,  for  lack  of 
any  other  alternative,  kept  pressing  on  the  meagre 
resources  of  the  soil. 

The  independent  nations  also  fared  no  better. 
Foreign  impact  had  created  a  few  industries  and 
laid  down  a  few  railway  lines  in  mainland  China. 
However,  the  country  remained  subject  to  periodic 
civil  wars  and  encroachments  on  its  sovereignty  by 
major  western  powers  and  Japan.  Other  independent 
countries  remained  more  or  less  in  the  simple 
agrarian  stage,  except  for  isolated  enterprises 
dominated  by  private  foreign  capital,  of  which  an 
outstanding  example  was  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
in  Iran  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company. 

Japan  alone  constitutes  an  exception.  From  1868 
onwards,  the  twin  objectives  of  building  up  a 
militarily  strong  and  economically  prosperous  nation 
led  the  state  to  participate  in  practically  all  jdiases 
of  economic  activity  and  community  life.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  primary  education  was  made 
compulsory,  a  network  of  railroads  was  built  and 
a  system  of  development  banks  was  established. 
Financed  in  the  early  years  by  land  taxes  and  in 
the  later  years  by  other  direct  taxes,  the  (^vemment 
remained  closely  associated  with  industrial  activity; 
it  built  pilot  units  for  coal,  steel  and  textile  produc¬ 
tion.  Tbe  ties  between  the  (k>vemment  and  the  large 
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business  houses — the  zaibatsu — ^which  were  established 
in  the  Meiji  era  (1868-1912)  grew  steadily  stronger 
until,  in  the  nineteen-twenties,  major  political  parties 
were  closely  associated  with  big  business  firms. 

In  the  period  after  the  war,  the  governments  of 
the  under-developed  countries  of  the  region  could 
not  but  assume  a  direct  responsibility  for  pulling 
their  economies  out  from  a  long-drawn  stagnation. 
The  vicious  circle  of  low  productivity,  low  incomes 
and  low  savings  could  not  be  broken  by  private 
enterprise  alone;  the  population-resource  ratio  turned 
adverse  in  many  countries.  The  predominant  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  working  force  on  agriculture  and  the 
low  rate  of  national  saving  required  to  be  altered. 
More  productive  capital  per  head  had  to  be  provided 
if  low  productivity  were  to  be  raised.  However, 
efforts  in  this  direction  had  serious  economic  and 
social  ramifications.  The  task  entailed  raising  the 
productivity  in  agriculture  and  providing  of  social 
overhead  capital.  The  former  objective  called  for 
institutional  changes  in  land  ownership  and  in  the 
division  of  produce  from  land.  As  regards  the  second 
objective,  the  major  characteristics  of  social  overhead 
capital — long  periods  of  gestation,  the  ‘‘lumpiness” 
of  investment,  and  the  indirect  routes  of  pay-off — 
made  them  unsuitable  for  initiative  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  Both  the  economic  characteristics  of  invest¬ 
ment,  and  the  societal  changes  called  for,  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  role  for  the  public  sector  would 
be  predominant.* 

PLANNING  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
STATE  CONTROL 

With  the  objective  of  economic  and  social 
development  firmly  in  mind,  the  countries  of  the 
ECAFE  region,  in  the  postwar  period,  have  stressed 
the  need  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  national 
resources.  The  actual  extent  of  planning  has  varied 
from  country  to  country.  Mainland  C^hina  and  other 
centrally  planned  economies  of  the  region  have 
attempted  to  implement  plans  affecting  their  entire 
economies.  In  other  countries  the  plans  deal  only 
or  mainly  with  the  major  progranunes  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  the  public  sector  and,  in  several  of  them, 
lay  down  production  and  investment  targets  for  the 
private  sector.  The  plan  in  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
started  out  as  a  set  of  economic  projections  over  the 
plan  period. 

The  concept  of  planning  in  the  countries  of  the 
region  has  developed  from  separate  sources.  Main¬ 
land  China  (and  northern  Korea  and  northern 


3  See  W.W.  Rostow:  T he  Stages  of  Economic  Growth  {CanAmAge 
Univenitjr  Preu,  1960). 


Viet-Nam)  have  drawn  on  the  Marxist  philosophy 
according  to  which  the  state  is  to  be  the  only 
entrepreneur  during  the  stage  of  transformation  of 
the  capitalist  society  into  the  socialist  one.  It  is  in 
pursuance  of  this  politico-economic  philosophy  that 
the  state  assumes  control  over  the  entire  economic 
apparatus.  Planning  is  a  corollary,  in  the  sense  that, 
if  the  state  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  physical 
allocation  of  the  entire  productive  resources,  there 
has  to  be  a  central  plan  of  such  allocation.  In  that 
sense,  planning  in  the  centrally  planned  economies 
in  Asia,  as  in  eastern  Europe,  has  become  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  “all-inclusive”  role  designed  for  the 
public  sector. 

The  fountainheads  of  planning  in  other  EGAFE 
countries  spring  from  the  post-Depression  evolution 
of  economic  thinking  and  the  practical  experience 
in  managing  the  wartime  economies.  Keynesian 
economics,  as  it  has  developed,  assigns  a  central  role 
to  the  public  sector  in  the  industrialized  countries 
in  levelling  out  the  zigzags  of  private  investment  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trade  cycles  and  in  filling  the 
gaps  left  by  the  secular  deficiency  in  demand  in 
order  to  avoid  a  high  level  of  chronic  unemployment. 
Private  or  personal  consumption  is  assumed  to  be  a 
stable  function  of  incomes;  the  imstable  element  is 
private  investment;  the  state  has  to  adjust  its  outlays 
both  on  consumption  and  on  investment  if  it  wishes 
to  achieve  both  a  stable  and  high  rate  of  employment. 

The  postwar  policies  of  the  industrially  developed 
economies  in  North  America  and  western  Europe, 
and  of  Japan  in  Asia,  have  on  the  whole  followed 
the  stabilization  directives  for  the  public  sector. 
Contrary  to  the  prewar  period,  the  postwar  experience 
of  these  countries  has,  on  the  whole,  been  one  of  a 
relative  excess  of  demand.  The  state  has  therefore 
not  generally  been  called  upon  to  make  good  a 
long-term  deficiency  in  demand  by  a  high  rate  of 
outlays  designed  to  maintain  full  employment.  The 
newly  developing  countries,  on  the  other  handj  picked 
upon  this  aspect  to  frame  their  economic  policies; 
these  came  to  be  based  on  the  critical  relationship 
between  investment  and  the  growth  of  national 
income.  And,  if  the  private  sector  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  drive  to  secure  the  rate  of  investment 
which  was  deemed  desirable,  the  state  had  to  step  in. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  had  posed  the 
problem  in  a  practical  way,  both  for  the  industrial 
economies  and  the  under-developed  ones.  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  countries  engaged  in  war  were  called 
upon  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  national 
allocation  of  resources  in  an  attempt  to  squeeze  out 
the  optimum  amount  that  could  be  diverted  to  die 
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war  effort.  Thinking  developed  in  this  direction  and 
the  experience  gained  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  postwar  policies  of  the  under>developed  countries. 
If,  on  a  relatively  sudden  call,  the  economies  could 
manage  to  divert  15-20  per  cent  of  their  output  to 
purposes  of  destruction,  why,  in  times  of  peace,  could 
they  not  divert  a  higher  figure  than  the  traditional 
5-7  per  cent  of  their  output  in  order  to  secure 
economic  development?  Could  not  the  governments, 
as  in  wartime,  plan  the  national  allocation  of  resources 
in  order  to  wage  the  infinitely  more  satisfying  war 
against  hunger,  disease  and  poverty  in  general?  It 
was  symptomatic  of  this  type  of  thinking  that  even 
before  the  war  had  ended,  the  pre-Independence 
Government  of  India*  and  the  then  Government  of 
China”  had  set  up  machinery  to  evolve  plans  of 
national  development  when  peace  was  restored. 

Peace  and  independence  only  strengthened  the 
two  legacies  of  the  war — ^the  centralized  allocation  of 
resources  and  state  control.  The  two  are  not  insepar¬ 
able  except  in  mainland  China.  The  former  involves 
national  planning,  which  may  or  may  not  imply  a 
large  share  for  the  public  sector  in  the  actual  control 
over  resources.  As  to  the  latter,  the  countries  have 
been  more  or  less  pragmatic  in  'their  approach. 
Except,  again,  in  the  centrally  planned  economies, 
where  state  control  of  almost  the  entire  productive 
apparatus  has  been  adopted  on  ideological  grounds, 
the  countries  of  the  region  have  left  both  agriculture 
(constituting  the  bulk  of  their  productive  economy) 
and  handicrafts  and  small-scale  industry  in  private 
hands.  Even  in  large-scale  industry,  the  state  has 
stepped  in  less  on  grounds  of  doctrine  than  of 
necessity,  since  private  enterprise  was  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  start  off.  As  a  result,  the  extension  of 
the  public  sector  has  varied  from  country  to  country, 
though  practically  all  have  subscribed  to  the  need 
for  planning.  The  real  reasons  for  the  extension  in 
the  size  of  the  public  sector  have  lain  in  the  very 
character  of  the  social  and  economic  investments 
called  for  in  the  process  of  economic  growth.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  deny  that  socialist  thinking  has 
played  a  part  in  strengthening  the  role  of  the  state. 
Because  of  its  political  and  moral  appeal  to  the 
poor  masses,  several  governments  have  declared  that 
their  economic  objectives  are  directed  towards  attain¬ 
ing  a  socialist  society;  no  country,  other  than 
mainland  China,  however,  has  gone  in  wholeheartedly 


4  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  thb  action  of  the  Government 
followed  the  publication  in  1944  of  the  Bombay  Plan  —  or  the 
Tata-Birla  Plan  as  it  is  called.  In  other  words,  planning  in 
India  has  been  no  less  a  product  of  capitalist  than  of  socialist 
thinking,  and  that  perhaps  explains  the  almost  universal  acceptance 
of  planning  by  practically  all  shades  of  political  opinion  in  that 
country. 

5  A  plan  entitled  the  Draft  Five  Year  Plan  for  Retottrce  Develop¬ 
ment  was  published  (in  Chinese)  in  Chungking  in  December 
1945. 


for  the  elimination  of  private  enterprise,  for  the  sake 
of  a  socialist  economy  per  se.  If  the  state’s  tentacles 
have  spread,  this  has  been  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  desire  to  telescope  a  hundred  years’  progress 
into  ten — or,  in  economic  terms,  quickly  to  increase 
— even  double  or  treble — the  traditional  rate  of 
national  investment  in  a  decade  or  less. 

THE  SIZE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SECTOR 

There  is  no  clear-cut  measure  of  the  absolute 
size  of  the  public  sector  which  would  enable  us  to 
naake  inter-country  comparisons  or  to  show  the  trends 
over  a  time  period.  The  present  methods  of  national 
or  social  accounting  permit  four  possibilities  of 
measuring  it.  The  first  is  to  measure  the  claim  of 
the  public  sector  on  the  national  wealth  or  resources 
such  as  manpower  and  the  stock  of  real  capital.  A 
second  would  involve  assessing  the  share  of  the  public 
sector  in  the  spending  of  the  national  income  on 
goods  and  services  for  consumption  and  investment. 
A  third  measure  would  involve  a  computation  of  the 
contribution  made  by  the  public  sector,  in  terms  of 
wages  of  all  public  sector  employees  and  profits  of 
public  corporations,  to  the  national  total  of  factor 
incomes.  Finally,  it  may  be  possible  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  income  redistribution  occasioned  by  the 
public  sector,  as  measured  by  the  magnitude  of 
taxation  and  other  transfer  payments  (net  of  receipts) 
from  the  private  sector. 

In  any  such  measurement,  however,  there  is  the 
major  difficulty  of  defining  what  constitutes  the  public 
sector.  The  countries  of  the  region  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  scope  of  their  budgets  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  classify  them.  The  coverage  of  the 
public  sector  in  terms  of  administrative  authorities — 
the  central,  the  state  and  local  governments — or  in 
terms  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  public 
enterprises  falling  within  the  scope  of  each  of  these 
authorities,  varies  from  country  to  country.  Even 
the  “publicness”  of  public  enterprises  shades  off  all 
the  way  from  the  wholly  state-owned  and  state- 
operated  enterprises  to  the  substantially  privately 
owned  and  privately  operated  activities.  These 
difficulties  are  compounded  by  the  absence  of 
uniformity  either  in  the  definitions  or  in  the  methods 
of  computation  of  the  national  accounts  and  by  the 
varying  degree  of  reliability  of  the  basic  data  from 
which  these  accounts  are  prepared.  In  view  of  these 
difficulties,  there  is  need  for  caution  in  interpreting 
the  public  finance  data  presented  in  this  study  for 
inter-country  comparisons.” 


(  For  public  finance  data  and  the  concepts  used  in  the  present 
study,  see  the  “Explanatory  note  on  sources,  time  reference  and 
coverage  and  definitions  of  terms”,  pp.  63-64. 
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The  first  of  the  four  measures,  namely,  the  public 
sector’s  claim  on  real  national  wealth,  could  not  be 
obtained.  We  have  no  clear  measure  of  the  nation’s 
capital  resources — land,  equipment,  buildings,  etc. — 
and  cannot  therefore  ascertain  the  draft  made  on 
them  by  the  public  sector.  The  measurement  of  the 
growth  of  the  working  force  employed  in  the  public 
sector  is  also  subject  to  statistical  difficulties. 
Except,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  an  annual  breakdown 
of  manpower  and  employment  is  not  available.  The 
occupational  distribution  of  population  is  available 
from  the  population  censuses  for  a  few  countries 
only  on  a  decennial  basis.  The  next  censuses  are 
scheduled  to  take  place  around  1961;  their  results 
would  be  out  only  by  1962  or  later.  Even  so,  there 
are  difficulties  of  classification.  A  person  employed 
in  a  public  enterprise  will  be  classified  under  the 
character  or  type  of  the  industry  rather  than  as  in 
public  service,  or  he  may  be  classified  according  to 
his  occupation — economist,  accountant,  etc. — rather 
than  as  a  public  civil  servant.  Only  those  directly 
engaged  in  public  administration  and  defence  per  se 
will  be.  accounted  for.  This  will  admittedly  be  an 
inadequate  measure  of  the  claim  made  by  the  public 
sector  on  national  manpower  resources. 

Table  17  presents  tbe  available  data  relating  to 
the  second  of  the  four  measures  described,  namely 
the  share  of  the  public  sector  in  the  national  allocation 
of  the  total  supply  of  final  (as  distinguished  from 
intermediate)  goods  and  services,  including  those 
received  in  foreign  aid.  The  data  presented  are  more 
truly  indicative  of  the  countries  between  two  time 
periods;  they  are  less  truly  representative  of  inter¬ 
country  differences  owing  to  tbe  incompleteness  of 
statistics  of  public  enterprises.  For  mainland  China 
the  statistics  exclude  “co-operative”  and  “joint  state- 
private”  sectors  which  were  substantially  under 
government  control.  If  these  were  included,  the  share 
of  public  sector  would  amount  to  97  per  cent  in 
1957.’  For  tbe  other  ten  territories  for  which  it 
was  possible  to  make  an  assessment,  tbe  public  sector’s 
claim  on  goods  and  services,  net  of  transfer  payments 
to  tbe  private  sector,  amounted  to  between  10  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  national  total  in  1957  or  1958. 
This  provides  a  slightly  wider  range  than  that  of 
the  gross  national  product  absorbed  by  tbe  public 
sector  in  western  Europe  in  1957 — between  15  and 
25  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  from  table  17  that  the  share  of  the 
total  product  absorbed  by  public  sector  rose  during 
the  ’fifties  in  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region. 
Only  in  the  Philippines  did  it  remain  about  the  same 
as  a  result  of  two  offsetting  trends:  while  other 
expenditures  tended  to  claim  a  larger  slice  of  the 
national  cake,  the  share  of  public  investment  was 


reduced.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  only 
the  main  elements  accounting  for  the  growth  in 
government  expenditure  elsewhere.  A  more  detailed 
examination  is  left  to  the  next  chapter. 


Table  17.  ECAFE  Countries:  Share  of  Public 
Sector  in  Gross  National  Expenditure 
(Per  cent  of  gross  national  expenditure) 


Country  and  year 

Total 

government 

expenditure 

Current  and  capital 
transfer  payments 
to  pripote  sector 

Net  claim  of 
the  public 
sector 

Burma 

1951 . 

14.4 

2.1 

13.4‘ 

1958  . 

27.9 

1.6 

26.7* 

Ceylon 

1950  . 

19.4 

3.3 

16.1 

1958  . 

25.6 

6.1 

19.5 

China;  mainland*’ 

1950  .... 

16.0 

16.2' 

1958  .... 

32.7 

32.7* 

Taiwan 

1951  .... 

25.4 

0.4" 

25.0 

1958  .... 

33.1 

2.5 

30.6 

India* 

1950  . 

9.3 

1.0 

8.3 

1958  . 

16.5 

2.5 

14.0 

Indonesia 

1951 . 

16.2 

16.2' 

1958  . 

19.7 

19.7* 

Japan 

1950  . 

23.8 

7.9 

15.8 

1958  . 

26.3 

6.9 

19.3 

Korea,  southern 

1953  . 

13.2 

2.8 

10.4 

1958  . 

24.3 

6.1 

18.2 

Pakistan*’ ' 

1950  . 

9.7 

0.4 

9.3 

1958  . 

15.3 

1.5 

13.8 

Philippines 

1950  . 

11.2 

1.1 

10.0 

1958  . 

11.4 

0.9 

10.5 

Thailand 

1950  . 

10.8 

10.8' 

1958  . 

14.2 

2.1 

12.1 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

‘Including  inventory  changes:  -|-  1.2  per  cent  of  gross  national 
expenditure  in  1951  and  -|-  0.4  per  cent  in  1958. 

'’The  concept  of  national  income  differs  in  mainland  China 
from  the  one  commonly  used  in  private  enterprise  economies. 
It  refers  to  material  production  only,  and  excludes  economic 
activities  not  contributing  direcdy  to  material  production  such 
as  public  administration  and  defence  and  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  services.  The  estimates  refer  to  net  national  income  or 
product;  they  have  been  obtained  indirecdy  by  applying  indices 
for  the  period  1950-1957  given  on  page  20  in  the  Ten  Great 
Years  (issued  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau  and  published  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Press,  Peking  1960)  to  the  official  figures 
given  by  Li  Fu-chun,  Chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  on  page  37  of  10  October  1959  issue  of  the  Red  Flag 
(in  Chinese).  According  to  the  latter,  nadonal  income  in 
1957  was  given  at  32.2  billion  yuan  above  that  in  1952  and, 
in  1958,  at  32.3  billion  yuan  above  that  in  1957;  calculated  on 
the  above  basis,  it  would  work  out  at  92.9  billion  yuan  in 
1957  and  125.2  billion  yuan  in  1958. 

‘  Including  transfer  payments. 

"Excluding  capital  transfers,  figures  for  which  arc  not  available. 

‘Net  national  expenditure. 

'  Expenditure  includes  net  payments  of  state  trading  schemes; 
net  receipts  are  included  under  revenue. 


7  See  table  23  on  page  68. 
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National  independence  has  imposed  upon  the 
budgets  of  the  formerly  dependent  territories  the  full 
burden  of  defence,  representation  abroad  and  invest¬ 
ment  which  previously  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
carried  by  the  metropolitan  countries.  In  addition 
to  a  transfer  of  this  responsibility,  there  has  been 
a  substantial  growth  in  the  functions  of  the  state  in 
the  postwar  period.  The  consciousness  of  their 
general  backwardness  in  relation  to  the  levels  of 
living  prevailing  in  the  more  prosperous  countries 
of  the  world  has  created  two  types  of  demand  which 
have  appeared  antithetical  to  each  other.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  stated  earlier,  the  governments  wishing 
to  take  a  more  long-term  view  of  the  situation  have 
striven  to  step  up  national  investment  rates  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  low  levels  of  national  income 
and  attaining  a  self-sustained  rate  of  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  under  pressure  to  satisfy 
the  more  immediate  needs  (and  demands)  of  the 
masses  for  cheap  food,  education,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  subsidized  housing  and  employment.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  true  cleavage  between  what  may 
be  described  as  human  or  social  replenishment  and 
economic  investment.  But  the  governments  have  had 
to  exercise  a  choice,  in  using  the  limited  resources 
at  their  disposal,  between  the  not  so  visibly  or 
calculably  beneficial  social  investment  and  economic 
investment  which  is  more  amenable  to  cost-benefit 
accounting.  The  priorities  which  were,  in  fact, 
assigned  were  more  or  less  based  on  empirical 
grounds.  While  individual  decisions  have  appeared 
to  be  the  ad  hoc  products  of  expediency,  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  basically  aware  of  the  crying  need 
for  both  types  of  investment  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  dividing  line  between  the  two. 

The  third  measure,  namely,  the  contribution  of 
the  public  sector  to  the  national  total  of  factor  incomes 
suffers,  like  the  first,  from  inherent  limitations.  The 
wage  bill  of  government  employees  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  and  defence,  as  given  in  table  18,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  total  wage  bill  of  public  service 
employees.  The  other  component — the  factor  incomes 
generated  i^  public  enterprises — is  not  available  in 
the  national  accounts  classification  in  ECAFE  coun¬ 
tries.  Profits  of  public  enterprises  are  shown  as  a 
distinct  item.  However,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  growth  of  public  sector  activity  in  the  economic 
field  were  to  be  measured  by  the  changes  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  profits  of  public  undertakings! 


Table  18.  ECAFE  Countries:  Income  from  Public 
Administration  and  Defence 


Country  snd  year 


Percentage  shared 


Burma 

1950  .  . 

1958  .  . 

Cambodia 

1951  .  . 

1957  .  . 

Ceylon 

1951  .  . 

1957  .  . 

China:  Taiwan 

1951  .  . 

1958  .  . 
India 

1950  .  . 
1958  .  . 

Korea,  southern 
1953  .  . 

1958  .  . 

Pakistan 

1950  .  . 

1958  .  . 

Philippines 

1950  .  . 

1958  .  . 

Thailand 

1950  .  . 

1958  .  . 


7.6 

10.6 

6.5 
12.7 

8.1 

11.6 

12.1 

11.4 

4.5 
5.9 


4.8 
7.0 

6.5 

7.9 

4.4 

5.4 


Source:  See  the  explanatory  .note,  page  63. 

*Of  gross  national  income  at  current  prices  for  Burma, 
Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  southern  Korea  and  Thailand; 
of  gross  domestic  products  at  constant  1956  prices  for 
Cambodia;  of  net  national  income  at  current  prices  for 
India,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines. 

table  19,  Indonesia  shows  a  decline;  the  proportion 
in  Japan,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  in  Pakistan 
involuntarily has  remained  about  the  same;  the 
others  have  shown  varying  increases. 

THE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  FISCAL  POLICIES 

The  task  of  the  governments  of  ECAFE  countries 
in  the  fiscal  and  monetary  field  has  also  undergone 
a  radical  transformation  in  the  course  of  being 
adapted  to  service  several  objectives,  not  all  of  which 
are  fully  consistent  with  each  other.  The  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  confronted  in  their  fiscal  policies, 
as  in  other  respects,  with  the  need  to  make  pragmatic 
compromises  in  choosing  both  the  ends  and  the  means 
to  achieve  them. 


The  governments  of  the  ECAFE  countries  have, 
however,  tried  to  divert  to  themselves  an  increasing 
share  of  resources  from  the  private  sector  through 
taxation  and  other  sources  of  revenue.  In  this 
attempt,  more  fully  described  in  chapter  6,  the 
governments  did  not  score  nearly  as  uniform  a  rate 
of  success  as  they  did  in  expanding  their  expenditures. 
Of  the  countries  for  which  statistics  are  presented  in 


The  first  and,  perhaps,  the  overriding  task  of 
present-day  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  is  to  secure  an  increase  in  the 
total  of  private  and  public  saving  in  order  to  match 


8  Pakistan  experienced  first  a  decline  in  the  share  of  revenue  in 
its  national  income,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Korean  war  boom; 
the  share  has  subsequently  risen  gradually  (see  uble  33,  page  84). 
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Table  19.  ECAFE  Countries:  Government  Draft 
on  the  Private  Sector 


(PeT  cent  of  gross  national  product) 


Country  und  yetr 

Totd 

repenme 

Current 

trnnsier 

payments 

Vet  transfer 
receipts  on 
current  account 

Burma 

1951 . 

.  14.8 

1.7 

13.1 

1958  . 

.  19.1 

1.5 

17.6 

Ceylon 

1950  . 

.  15.4 

3.3 

12.1 

1958  . 

22.8 

6.1 

16.7 

China:  mainland  *• 

1950  .... 

.  15.3 

15.3* 

1958  .... 

.  33.4 

33.4* 

Taiwan 

1951  .... 

17.8 

0.4 

17.4 

1958.  .  .  . 

.  21.9 

0.6 

21.3 

India*’ 

1950  . 

8.4 

1.0 

7.4 

1957  . 

.  10.5 

1.9 

8.6 

Indonesia 

1951  ...... 

.  15.7 

15.7* 

1958  . 

.  13.0 

13.0* 

Japan 

1950  . 

.  22.9 

3.9 

19.0 

1958  ;  .  .  .  . 

.  22.2 

5.0 

17.2 

Korea,  southern 

1953  . 

7.1 

0.6 

6.4 

1958  . 

.  12.7 

1.7 

11.0 

Pakistan^  " 

1950  . 

10.8 

0.4 

10.4 

1958  . 

.  10.6 

1.5 

9.1 

Philippines 

1950  . 

7.7 

0.7 

7.0 

1958  . 

.  11.1 

0.8 

10.3 

Thailand 

1950  . 

8.9 

8.9* 

1958  . 

.  11.8 

2.1 

9.7 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

"See  footnote  b  of  table  17  on  page  56. 

'’Net  national  product. 

‘  Including  current  transfer  payments. 

''See  footnote  f  of  table  17  on  page  56. 

the  total  of  private  and  public  investment.  If  this 
objective  is  achieved,  monetary  demand  for  current 
expenditure,  outside  of  the  non-monetized  sector,  will 
be  controlled  or  regulated  to  match  the  supplies 
available.  The  growth  of  the  economy  can  then  take 
place  under  conditions  of  price  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  rise  in  national  investment, 
higher  outlays  are  incurred  by  governments  in  the 
countries  of  the  region  in  attempting  to  meet  their 
commitments  for  current  expenditures.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  of  some  help  if  we  can  use  a  new  concept, 
namely,  aggregate  non-consumption*  to  take  into 
account  the  magnitude  not  only  of  national  investment 
but  also  of  the  current  government  expenditure.  In 
this  connexion,  the  literature  on  planning  in  centrally 
planned  economies  suggests  a  parallel.  Since,  in 


’See  the  explanatory  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  pp.  63-64. 


these  economies,  practically  all  investment  is  assumed 
to  be  centralized  in  the  public  sector,  government 
revenue  is  budgeted  to  cover  current  government 
requirements  phis  national  investment.  The  govern¬ 
ment  secures  this  “non-saleable  output”  directly  from 
the  national  productive  apparatus  under  its  control. 
The  balance,  known  as  ‘Weable  output”,  is  sold  for 
personal  consumption  at  prices  which  would  roughly 
equate  its  value  with  the  money  incomes  paid  out 
as  wages.  If  the  state,  at  a  given  moment,  has  an 
increased  volume  of  goods  for  the  private  sector, 
it  either  raises  wages  or  lowers  prices  of  the  saleable 
output.  If  there  is  less  to  go  round,  wages  generally 
are  not  lowered;  prices  are  raised  or  goods  are 
rationed;  distributive  channels  are  clogged  with  short 
stocks  and  long  queues.  The  private  enterprise  (or 
mixed)  economies  are  also  interested  in  maintaining 
a  stable  price  level;  the  monetary  demand  in  the 
private  sector  for  consumer  goods  and  services — the 
saleable  output  of  centrally  planned  economies — 
should  match  the  available  supply  of  these  at  the 
currently  prevailing  prices. 

The  rise,  shown  in  table  20,  in  the  national 
proportion  of  spending  on  non-consumption  has 
created  pressures  of  excess-demand  on  consumption 
output  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  region  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  task  of  withdrawing  from  total 
money  incomes  a  percentage  to  equal  non-consumption 
outlays,  has  had  to  be  shared  between  the  private 
and  the  public  sector.  In  most  countries,  Japan  being 
a  notable  exception,  the  real  savers  in  the  private 
sector  are  businesses  and  not  households.  Business 
saving  is  composed  of  funds  retained  in  business  for 
depreciation  and  investment.  In  Asian  economies, 
economic  activity  is  mostly  organized  on  the  basis 
of  individual  ownership  of  small  units.  Peasant 
farming  or  shopkeeping  predominates  in  the  economic 
structure.  The  business  saving  of  this  sector,  over 
and  above  what  the  farmers  or  shopowners  spend 
on  maintaining  their  meagre  equipment,  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  personal  or  household  saving. 
Organized  business,  while  growing,  remains  small; 
even  in  a  relatively  more  industrialized  country  like 
India,  net  value  added  by  this  sector  was  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  net  national  product  in  1957.  Private 
sector  saving,  as  a  result,  has  remained  small.  It 
is  upon  the  public  sector,  therefore,  that  the  major 
task  has  fallen  of  lowering  the  proportion  of  outlays 
on  private  consumption  to  the  level  which  would 
equate  it  with  the  proportion  of  resources  available 
for  it  in  the  economy. 

It  does  not  quite  follow  that  the  need  to  lower 
the  national  aggregate  rate  of  private  or  personal 
consumption  outlays  necessarily  calls  for  a  decline 
in  the  current  levels  of  consumption  in  practice. 
The  problem  has,  however,  often  been  presented  in 
a  way  which  would  seem  to  inqily  that  the  under- 
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Table  20.  ECAFE  Countries:  Allocation  of  Gross  National  Product 


(Per  cent) 


Domestic  sector 

Foretgn  sector 

! 

Country  mni  yetr 

Non-consmmptiom 

Consumption 

Gopcrnment  Gorernment 
current  eapitnl 

outlaj^  outlay* 

Prirate 

inrestment 

omtUy 

Total 

Primte 

consumption 

outUy 

Net  exports 
of  too^ 

serrieefi 

Burma 

1951 . 

.  .  8 

5 

8 

21 

73 

6 

1958  . 

.  .  16 

10 

12 

38 

68 

-6 

Ceylon 

1950  . 

,  .  .  10 

6 

3 

19 

76 

5 

1958  . 

China:  mainland**^  .  . 

.  .  .  11 

8 

4 

23 

80 

-3 

1950  .  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  14 

3* 

1958  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  16 

21* 

— 

37 

63 

Taiwan 

1951  .  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  17 

8 

14 

39 

66 

-5 

1958  .... 

.  .  .  20 

11 

7 

38 

69 

-7 

India^ 

1950  . . 

.  .  .  5 

3* 

2* 

10 

90 

- 

1958  . . 

.  .  .  7 

7* 

3* 

17 

86 

-3 

Indonesia 

1951 . 

.  .  .  13 

3 

7 

23 

75 

2 

1958  . 

Japan 

.  .  .  18 

2 

3 

23 

76 

1 

1950  . 

.  .  .  11 

5 

21 

37 

61 

2 

1957  . 

.  .  .  10 

9 

23 

42 

59 

-1 

Korea,  southern 

1953  . 

,  .  .  9 

1 

11 

21 

87 

-8 

1958  . 

.  .  .  14 

4 

9 

27 

82 

-9 

Pakisun'* 

1950  . 

.  .  .  7 

2 

-1 

1958  . 

.  .  .  9 

5 

-2 

Philippines 

1950  . 

,  .  .  7 

3 

6 

16 

83 

1 

1958  . 

.  .  .  8 

2 

8 

18 

84 

-2 

Thailand 

1950  . 

.  .  .  9' 

2' 

5 

1958  . 

.  .  .  9 

3 

... 

-2 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

*  Net  claim  of  the  public  sector;  excluding  transfer  payments  but  including  inventories. 

^  Negative  sign  indicates  net  imports. 

‘  See  footnote  b  of  table  17  on  page  56.  Government  current  oudays  refer  to  the  state 
budget  only,  and  exclude  the  lowest  level  local  government  oudays  on  which  no  in¬ 
formation  is  available.  Government  investment  includes  also  the  oudays  made  outside 
the  state  budget,  amounting  to  0.3  per  cent  of  net  national  product  in  1950  and  4  per 
cent  in  1958.  These  oudays  outside  the  state  budget  are,  however,  excluded  from 
all  other  tables  (except  table  27  on  page  75),  since,  in  other  respects,  statistical  difBcul- 
ties  are  encountered  in  going  beyond  the  state  budget. 

*Net  national  product 

*Net  investment. 

'  Including  transfer  payments. 


developed  countries  are  forced  to  choose  between 
reducing  consumption  and  reducing  investment,  that 
is,  if  the  latter  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  to  undergo  a 
process  of  what  is  popularly  described  as  one  of 
“tightening  the  belt”.  This  need  not  be  so.  At  such 
low  levels  of  national  productivity  capital  inputs  — 
fertilizers,  for  instance — could  be  so  planned  as  to 
result  in  substantial  increases  in  output  in  relatively 
short  periods.  While  a  sizable  proportion  of  these 
increases  could  be  devoted  to  non-consumption,  some 
share  could  also  be  devoted  to  raising  consumption 


levels.  In  other  words,  increasing  national  income 
could  provide  for  both  the  rise  in  the  levels  of  living 
and  in  the  rate  of  non-consumption. 

The  postwar  period  has,  in  fact,  witnessed  such 
a  trend  in  most  of  the  newly  developing  ECAFE 
countries,  although  the  situation  has  been  widely 
divergent  in  the  different  countries.  Among  those 
experiencing  favourable  developments  have  been  the 
countries,  or  individual  sectors,  where  a  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  in  output  was  secured  by  a  critical  injection 
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of  some  investment.  Examples  of  this  are  Indian 
agriculture  in  the  first  five-year  plan,  or  the  plantation 
sectors  in  the  economies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Federation 
of  Malaya.  Even  some  social  investments  such  as 
the  measures  taken  for  malaria  control  contributed 
benefits  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts  of 
expenditures  involved.  For  instance,  an  augmentation 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  area  of  land  available  for  rice 
growing  in  the  Philippines  has  been  attributed  to 
the  anti-malaria  campaign.'”  An  unfavourable  factor, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the  growth  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  been  the  by-product  of  the  very 
investments  in  public  health.  For  instance,  the 
approximately  4  per  cent  average  annual  rise  in  the 
real  national  product  of  Ceylon  between  1950  and 
1957  was  offset  by  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  over  2  per  cent  in  the  population. 

The  financial  burden  on  the  government,  however, 
can  be  lightened  if  saving  can  be  secured  directly 
in  non-monetary  terms,  in  forms  such  as  a  physical 
levy  on  product  or  unpaid  labour  for  investment 
projects.  The  centrally  planned  economies  practise 
this  method  to  an  extent  which  makes  their  fiscal 
policies  look  somewhat  insignificant;  the  wage  bill 
remains  lower  than  the  value  of  total  output  to  the 
extent  that  saleable  output  is  lower  than  the  total. 
Several  of  the  private  enterprise  economies  have  also 
attempted  to  raise  savings,  in  the  context  of  their 
community  development  programmes,  through  unpaid 
services  for  public  works  of  social  or  community 
benefit.  The  contribution  of  such  services  to  the 
total  of  savings  has,  however,  remained  small. 

The  burden  could  also  have  been  lightened  if 
the  governments  of  the  private  enterprise  economies 
of  the  region  could  themselves  have  practised  restraint 
in  non-developmental  expenditure  which  they  have 
enjoined  on  their  citizens.  True,  the  governments 
have  succeeded  on  the  whole  in  raising  the  rate  of 
private  sector  transfers  to  themselves.  They  have, 
however,  been  forced  to  use  up  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  resources  so  obtained  for  non-developmental 
requirements  and  retransfers  to  the  private  sector  in 
the  form  of  consumer  subsidies,  losses  on  public 
undertakings,  and  other  expenditures  of  a  redistri¬ 
butive  character.  If  government  saving  could  be 
defined  as  the  excess  of  revenue  over  the  total  of 
non-investment  expenditure  (transfer  payments  and 
current  expenditure  on  goods  and  services),  it  would 
emerge  that  the  growth  in  government  saving  has 
fallen  fairly  short  of  the  growth  both  in  revenues 
and  in  the  government  claim  on  national  product 
for  investment.  The  shortfall  would  have  been 
compensated  if  the  governments  were  effective  in 


•OSutement  by  I.C.  Fang,  Rcponal  Director,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Western  Pacific  Regional  Committee  of  the  World  Health 
Oiganizadon  in  Manila,  August  1960. 


inducing  the  private  sector  to  make  a  corresponding 
increase  in  saving  over  investment.  In  fact,  their 
failure  to  increase  public  sector  saving  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  inflationary  pressures  that  have 
plagued  several  coimtries  of  the  region  in  the  postwar 
period. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  striking  an  internal 
balance  between  non-consumption  resources  and 
outlays,  the  countries  of  the  region  have  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  balance 
between  their  external  receipts  and  payments.  For 
the  newly  developing  countries,  the  past  growth  in 
their  exports  has  been,  and  future  prospects  are, 
handicapped  by  the  demand  and  supply  conditions 
affecting  primary  commodities  in  world  markets; 
imports,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  grown  and  are  likely 
to  continue  growing  at  a  faster  pace  than  exports, 
in  response  to  rising  levels  of  living  and  stepped-up 
rates  of  investment."  For  these  countries,  Ais  im¬ 
balance  is  critical  for  their  economic  growth,  since 
they  remain  predominantly  dependent  on  imports  for 
their  requirements  of  capital  goods;  the  slower 
long-term  growth  in  their  exports  creates  acute 
problems  of  import  financing.  Japan’s  economy  is 
also  basically  dependent  on  its  exports  of  finished 
manufactured  products  to  finance  its  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  intermediate  goods  needed  to  keep  its 
production  going.  The  fiscal  system  of  most  countries 
of  the  region  is,  therefore,  geared  to  the  objective 
of  maintaining  a  balance  in  their  external  accounts; 
the  importance  given  to  fiscal  vis-d-vis  other  policies, 
however,  varies  from  country  to  country.  Japan  has 
relied  primarily  on  credit  control  and  on  other 
weapons  of  monetary  policy;  India  and  Pakistan,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  depended  on  direct  import  and 
exchange  controls.  The  instruments  of  fiscal  policy 
employed  to  conserve  balance  of  payments  have  also 
varied;  Indonesia  has  practised  differential  exchange 
rates  for  exports  and  imports;  Ceylon  has  levi^ 
taxes  on  merchandise  imports." 

The  measures  employed  to  restore  external 
balance  may,  however,  be  in  conflict  with  the  objective 
of  preserving  domestic  stability.  Policies  designed 
to  reduce  import  surpluses  or  bring  about  an  export 
surplus,  tend  to  add  to  inflation  by  reducing  the 
volume  of  retained  output  at  the  same  time  as 
monetary  demand  is  bottled  up  at  home  and  thus 
presses  on  it.  In  fact,  the  countries  of  the  region 
have  often  see-sawed  between  domestic  inflation  and 
balance  of  payments  crises;  in  correcting  one,  they 
have  slipped  into  the  other.  The  task  of  remaining 
solvent  in  external  transactions  has  required  of  them 


See  United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  1959,  chapters  4  and  5. 

12  ‘Invbible’  imports  and  capital  transfers  in  Ceylon  are  subject 
to  exchange  control. 
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a  delicate  sense  of  timing  and  of  balancing  between 
the  rival  claims  of  internal  stability  and  external 
balance. 

In  the  performance  of  this  task  they  have  been 
considerably  helped  by  the  availability  of  foreign 
aid.  This  special  feature  of  the  postwar  period  is 
in  some  ways  similar  to,  but  in  other  ways  quite 
distinct  from,  the  prewar  investment  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  countries.  Such  saving  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  almost  all  countries  of  the  region  largely 
in  the  form  of  institutional  or  inter-govemmental 
grants  and  loans.  The  foreign  sector  statistics  for 
1957  or  1958  for-  all  the  countries  of  the  region 
included  in  table  20,  indicate  a  favourable  change  in 
their  balance  of  payments  position  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  ’fifties.  The 
availability  of  foreign  saving  has  helped  the  economic 
situation  of  the  aid-receiving  countries  in  three  ways. 
It  has  enabled  them  to  call  for  a  smaller  reduction 
in  the  proportion  of  resources  available  for  consump¬ 
tion;  the  reduction  between  1950  and  1958  was  less 
than  the  increase  in  resources  devoted  to  non¬ 
consumption  to  the  extent  that  there  was  a  net 
increase  in  goods  and  services  received  from  abroad. 
This  factor  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  statistics 
for  Burma.  Secondly,  the  balance  of  payments  has 
been  helped  directly.  Thirdly,  counterpart  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  aid  goods  have  reduced  the  sum 
total  of  money  incomes  available  for  spending  on 
consumption. 

Among  other  objectives  of  the  fiscal  policies  of 
ECAFE  countries,  that  of  restoring  short-term 
stability,  or  compensatory  fiscal  policy  as  it  is 
generally  called,  is  also  given  a  high  priority.  It 
consists  in  the  attempt  made  by  governments  to 
adjust  their  revenues  and  expenditures  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  short-term  fluctuations  in 
demand  resulting  from  changes  in  the  volume  of 
production  or  exports,  in  the  terms  of  trade,  or  in 
government  or  private  sector  spending.  These  com¬ 
pensatory  policies,  seeking  essentially  short-term 
stability,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  policies 
designed  to  raise  the  proportion  of  non-consumption 
outlays  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  growth  under 
conditions  of  long-term  stability.  The  latter  generally 
operate  only  in  one  direction,  viz.  in  the  direction 
of  curbing  a  chronic  condition  of  excess  demand, 
whereas  compensatory  policies  are  either  anti-infla¬ 
tionary  or  anti-deflationary  depending  on  the  situation 
encountered.  While  all  the  countries  of  the  region 
have  practised  compensatory  fiscal  policies  to  counter¬ 
act  adverse  short-term  developments,  Japan  has 
assigned  such  policies  a  very  important  role.  To 
obtain  saving  for  long-term  economic  growth,  it  has 
depended  more  on  the  private  sector  and  monetary 
policies  in  view  of  its  well  developed  financial 
institutions. 


A  further  aspect  of  fiscal  policies,  of  great 
significance  in  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the 
region,  consists  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  transfer  to  themselves  not  only  the  financial 
resources  that  would  have  otherwise  been  spent  on 
private  consumption  but  also  those  which  would  have 
been  spent  on  private  investment. 

The  latter  are  not  required  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  price  stability,  since  stability  could  have 
been  maintained  if  the  aggregate  withdrawal  of 
potential  demand  from  consumption  were  to  equal 
the  value  of  resources  devoted  to  non-consumption, 
irrespective  of  whether  private  sector  savings  were 
transferred  to  the  public  sector  or  not.  It  would  not 
much  matter  for  purposes  of  economic  stability  if 
the  government  financed  all  its  expenditure  by 
printing  notes  and  the  private  sector  its  investment 
by  bank  credit,  provided  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money  was  just  hoarded  by  the  private  sector.  So 
long  as  the  hoarding  is  not  brought  out  for  spending, 
the  conditions  for  maintaining  stability  are  met. 

The  governments  of  the  countries  of  the  region, 
however,  attempt  to  take  over,  both  in  loans  and  in 
taxation,  a  part  of  the  saving  or  potential  saving  in 
the  private  sector  with  a  view  to  having  direct  control 
over  the  utilization  of  this  saving.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  provide  a  gamut  of  tax  and  other  incentives  to 
increase  private  saving  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
aggregate  rate  of  non-consumption.  Several  of  them, 
however,  disapprove  of  the  competition  that  the 
private  sector  sets  up  with  the  government  in  the 
use  of  this  saving.  Except  for  small  personal  saving, 
private  sector  saving  is  frequently  neither  lent  to 
the  government  nor  is  it  directed  to  priority  projects. 
Business  profits  are  generally  “ploughed  back”  in  the 
expansion  of  existing  industries;  only  a  very  small 
proportion  is  available  for  setting  up  new  industries. 
Other  saving  is  often  used  for  investments  of  low 
priority  such  as  gold  imports,  luxury  housing  or 
consumer  durables,  or  for  speculative  purchases  of 
land  or  commodities.  Idle  money  also  comes  out 
in  bursts  of  dishoarding  if  there  is  the  least  threat 
to  the  price  level.  Both  direct  controls  and  taxation 
are,  therefore,  used  to  divert  monetary  resources 
with  the  intent  to  lure  them  away  not  only  from 
consumption  but  also  from  the  private  sector  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  to  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  the  priorities  established  in  the  national  develop¬ 
ment  plans  or  programmes. 

Finally,  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  ECAFE  coun¬ 
tries  are  permeated  with  social  objectives  among  which 
that  of  reducing  inequalities  of  income  and  wealth 
is  outstanding.  It  can  be  argued  that  an  increase 
in  inequality  raises  savings,  since  the  rich  save  a 
higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  than  the  poor. 
It  need  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that  all 
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attempts  to  redistribute  incomes  and  wealth  will 
automatically  reduce  incentives.  Even  if  monetary 
saving  is  reduced,  a  more  egalitarian  society  may 
be  considered  as  an  augmentation  of  “human  capital” 
resulting  in  higher  productivity  and  increased  output. 
The  rich,  on  the  other  hand,  may  use  their  hi^er 
incomes  and  wealth  in  bidding  for  resources  in  an 
effort  to  increase  luxury  consumption  or  inessential 
or  speculative  investment.  The  epitome  of  this  search 
for  equality  is  progressive  taxation  of  incomes  and 
of  commodities  consumed  by  the  rich.  While  pro- 
gressivity  has  been  defended  on  economic  criteria 
such  as  ability  to  pay,  the  desire  to  reduce  economic 
inequalities  has  b^n  the  dominant  motive  and  the 
more  valid  justification  for  it.  Some  countries  have, 
however,  been  forced  under  political  pressure  to  carry 
the  quest  for  equality  to  extremes.  Income  taxes 
have  been  made  so  progressive  that  they  seek  to  take 
away  80-90  per  cent  of  marginal  incomes  in  the 
upper  income  brackets.  Income  ceilings  have  been 
advocated  if  not  implemented.  Such  excesses  could 
only  encourage  tax  avoidance  and  evasion  and  thereby 
defeat  their  very  purpose.  The  general  and  praise¬ 
worthy  objective  of  reducing  inequality  might  be 
more  effectively  pursued  by  exploring  methods  other 
than  exorbitantly  high  (and  impractical)  marginal 
rates  of  income  taxation;  the  disincentive  effects,  in 
respect  of  economic  effort  or  payment  of  taxes,  might 
be  avoided. 

On  the  expenditure  side  also,  excessive  zeal  for 
equality  has  taken  the  form  of  subsidization  of  the 
economic  and  social  services  provided  by  the  state, 
to  the  detriment  of  government  (and  national)  saving, 
as  noted  above.  The  newly  won  independence  has 
given  the  vote  to  a  large  electorate  which,  conscious 
of  its  political  strength  and  made  aware  of  the  social 
consumption  patterns  of  high-income  economies,  is 
demanding  similar  benefits  irrespective  of  the  capacity 
of  the  economy  to  afford  them.  The  vote-conscious 
legislators  have,  in  their  turn,  striven  constantly  to 
voice  concern  for  the  poor  in  demanding  continual 
increases  in  public  subsidies,  at  the  same  time  as 
they  have  watered  down  measures  to  raise  revenue 
from  the  poor.  In  doing  so,  they  tend  to  overlook 
the  possibility  that  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
resources  for  development  might  injure  the  prospects 
for  economic  growth  which,  in  the  fiinal  event,  would 
benefit  the  poor  more  than  would  most  measures 
aimed  at  a  redistribution  of  current  output.  Of 
course,  equality  up  to  a  point  in  their  tax  and 
expenditure  policies,  would  strengthen  the  forces  for 
growth,  but,  if  the  promotion  of  it  is  carried  to  the 
extreme,  it  may  do  harm. 

Thus,  both  economic  and  non-economic  con¬ 
siderations  have  governed  the  expenditure  and  revenue 
policies  of  the  governments  of  the  ECAFE  countries 


in  the  postwar  period.  These  policies  are  reviewed 
respectively  in  chapters  5  and  6.  The  final  chapter 
goes  beyond  the  subject  of  government  expenditure 
and  revenue,  and  reviews  the  operation  of  over-all 
fiscal  policies  and  their  impact,  deterrent  or  stimula¬ 
ting,  on  the  private  sector  in  bringing  its  economic 
behaviour  into  line  with  national  long-term  and 
short-term  objectives.  It  is  in  this  context  of  the 
practical  application  of  these  policies  that  it  can  be 
clearly  seen  how  the  government  of  to-day  has 
assumed  a  role  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  public  sector;  it  has  achieved  an  influence 
which  is  “all-pervading”.  In  doing  so  it  has 
employed  both  the  “direct”  and  “indirect”  means. 

The  words  “direct”  and  “indirect”  have  been 
differently  used  in  economic  parlance.  But  the 
variety  of  definitions  helps  to  illustrate  the  several 
connotations  of  the  government’s  role.  At  least  two 
usages  of  the  term  can  be  distinguished.  The  first 
has  relevance  to  the  impact  of  governmental  action 
on  the  market  mechanism.  “Direct”  actions  (or 
controls)  are  those  which  interfere  with  the  market 
mechanism.  These  are  measures  such  as  rationing 
and  price  controls.  “Indirect”  measures  are  those 
which  are  inducive  in  action ;  instances  of  such 
measures  are  the  monetary  and  fiscal  controls. 
According  to  a  somewhat  similar  usage,  all  physical 
measures  of  allocation  are  called  “direct”  and  all 
financial  measures  are  described  as  “indirect”.  But 
the  second,  and  more  common,  distinction  concerns 
the  degree  of  actual  participation  by  the  government. 
According  to  this  distinction,  “direct”  means  of 
implementation  are  those  where  the  governments  take 
upon  themselves  to  do  what  they  want  to  have  done. 
“Indirect”  means,  then,  would  be  those  where  the 
governments  merely  act  so  as  to  influence  the  private 
sector  to  do  the  jobs  the  governments  want  to  have 
done.  These  means  would  include  “all  the  arsenal 
of  incentives  and  disincentives  intended  to  induce,  to 
influence  and  to  change  the  size,  shape  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  private  sector’”’  including  physical  and 
price  controls  designed  to  that  same  end.  It  is  this 
distinction  which  is  of  primary  importance  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  size  and  the  role  of  the 
public  sector.  The  role  of  the  state  in  the  postwar 
economic  life  of  the  nations  of  the  ECAFE  region, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  other  developed  or 
under-developed  regions  of  the  world,  is  much  bigger 
than  its  size;  only  in  the  centrally  planned  economies 
do  the  two  tend  to  merge  with  each  other. 


United  Nadotu,  “Development  Policies  and  the  Means  for 
Implementadon  of  Development  Programmes,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  ECAFE  countries”,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Atia  and  the 
Far  East,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  November  1956. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  SOURCES,  TIME 
REFERENCE  AND  COVERAGE  AND 
DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

The  statistical  material  in  this  study,  unless 
otherwise  acknowledged,  was  compiled  by  the  ECAFE 
secretariat  from  national  budgets  and  accounts  and 
publications  relating  to  national  income,  from  the 
United  Nations  publications,  mainly  the  Statistical 
Yearbook  1959  and  the  Yearbook  of  National 
Accounts  Statistics  1959,  and  from  the  material 
supplied  by  the  governments  to  the  secretariat. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  figures  of  expenditure  and 
revenue  relate  to  actual  outlays  and  receipts,  rather 
than  to  budget  or  revised  estimates.  The  time 
reference  for  national  income  is  calendar  years  for 
Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China  (mainland  and  Taiwan), 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  (including  Singapore  up 
to  1953),  Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam;  and  fiscal  years, 
beginning  1  April  of  the  year  stated  for  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Japan  and  Pakistan,  and  ending  30  September 
of  the  year  stated  for  Burma.  Budgetary  data  are 
for  fiscal  years  as  described  in  the  section  of  Asian 
Economic  Statistics.  They  refer  either  to  calendar 
years,  or  years  beginning  with  21  March,  1  April 
or  ending  with  30  September  of  the  year  stated.  In 
the  case  of  countries  such  as  the  Philippines,  where 
fiscal  years  change  on  1  July,  the  statistics,  for 
instance  for  1958,  when  taken  from  the  Budget 
documents,  were  the  average  of  those  for  1957/58 
and  1958/59.  Other  pro  rata  adjustments  were  made 
in  order  to  take  into  account  fiscal  periods  which 
were  shorter  or  longer  than  twelve  months,  when  the 
dates  of  fiscal  years  were  being  altered. 

The  term  “government”  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  central  government,  local  governments  for  main¬ 
land  China  and  state  governments  for  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  India  and  Pakistan;  for  other  countries, 
only  the  central  governments  are  included.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  accounts  of  public  enterprises  are 
integrated  under  “government”  transactions.  The 
term  “govenunent  expenditure”  includes  current  and 
capital  transfer  payments  to  the  private  sector,  but 
excludes,  wherever  possible,  inventory  changes; 
similarly,  the  term  “government  investment”  includes 
expenditure  on  fixed  assets  and  on  capital  transfers 
such  as  purchase  of  land  and  houses  and  granting 
of  loans  and  advances  (net)  but  excludes  changes  in 
inventories  held  on  general  government  account  or 
in  government  enterprises.  Following  the  practice  in 
national  income  statistics,  defence  capital  outlays  are 
treated  as  current  expenditures.  Defence  outlays 
financed  by  foreign  military  assistance,  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated,  are  excluded  from  the  coverage  of 
“government  expenditure”,  since  information  on  the 
magnitude  of  such  assistance  is  not  available.  Total 


and  defence  expenditures  thus  tend  to  be  understated. 
The  term  “government  revenue”  includes  receipts  from 
taxes,  fees  from  licences  granted  or  economic  services 
provided,  profits  of  government  enterprises  and 
income  from  government  assets.  It  excludes  from 
its  coverage  the  proceeds  from  domestic  borrowing 
and  foreign  aid,  be  it  grants,  loans  or  counterpart 
funds  from  the  sale  of  aid  goods.  The  term 
“government  deficit”  or  “budget  deficit”  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  used'  to  denote  an  excess  of  “government 
expenditure”  over  “government  revenue”,  both  defined 
as  above;  the  term  “government  surplus”  or  “budget 
surplus”  would  correspondingly  denote  an  excess  of 
“government  revenue”  over  “government  expendi¬ 
ture”.  A  budget  deficit,  so  defined,  need  neither  be 
considered  undesirable  nor  inflationary  per  se;  its 
impact  will  depend  on  the  method  of  its  financing, 
the  countervailing  measures  and  policies  pursued  by 
the  government  and  a  number  of  other  factors  in 
the  economy.  That  part  of  budget  deficits,  which  is 
financed  in  such  a  way  as  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  money  supply  with  the  public,  is  referred  to 
as  “money  creation  on  government  account”.  Several 
governments  describe  this  portion  of  budget  deficit 
as  the  deficit,  or  the  financing  of  it  as  “deficit 
financing”. 

In  the  course  of  discussing  fiscal  policies,  two 
more  terms  are  used.  The  term  “government  saving”, 
following  the  practice  in  national  income  statistics, 
refers  to  an  excess  of  government  revenue  over  its 
current  expenditure,  whereas  the  term  “budget  deficit” 
measures  the  excess  of  revenue  over  total — current 
and  capital — expenditure.  Correspondingly,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  is  described  as  “dissaving”  when  its  revenue 
falls  short  of  its  current  expenditure.  The  second 
term  used  in  discussing  fiscal  policies  is  “non¬ 
consumption”  in  its  reference  either  to  national 
resources  or  to  national  outlays.  The  national  net 
supply  of  allocable  or  disposable  resources  of  goods 
and  services  (production  plus  imports,  including  those 
received  in  foreign  aid,  minus  exports)  or  the 
national  total  of  outlays,  including  the  value  of 
non-monetary  output,  is  assumed  to  be  allocated  to 
four  principal  purposes:  government  current  expendi¬ 
ture,  government  investment,  private  investment  and 
private  consumption.  For  want  of  a  better  term,** 
the  term  ‘non-consumption’  is  used  to  refer  to  both 
resources  and  outlays.  It  denotes  the  total  of  the 
first  three  allocations — that  is,  government  current 
expenditure,  government  investment  and  private 
investment.  The  negative  term  thus  indicates  the 
sum-total  not  available  for  private  or  personal  con¬ 
sumption.  Such  an  extension  of  the  investment  and 
saving  concepts,  traditionally  used  in  economic 


The  term  non-saleable  ouQ>ut  employed  in  the  centrally 
planned  economies  is  unsuitable,  since  the  items  covered  are,  in 
fact,  saleable  in  private  enterprise  economies. 
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analysis,  so  as  to  include  the  resources  claimed  by, 
and  money  spent  as,  current  government  expenditure, 
facilitates  a  discussion  of  fiscal  policies.  The  essen¬ 
tial  condition  for  maintaining  price  stability,  if  this 
usage  is  adopted,  is  an  equality  between  the  resources 
devoted  to  ‘non-consumption’  and  the  outlays  incurred 
on  it.  Correspondingly,  in  the  private  sector,  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  available  for  ‘consump¬ 
tion’  ought  to  be  in  balance  with  consumer  spending. 

The  term  ‘consumption’  b  confined  to  the  private 
sector  only,  although  government  current  expenditure 
is  quite  generally  described,  in  national  income 
statistics,  as  ‘government  consumption’.  The  former 


is,  however,  preferred  and  the  latter  avoided  in  this 
study  since  not  all  the  current  expenditure  of  a 
government  is  for  collective  or  community  consump¬ 
tion.  A  part  of  the  current  expenditure,  such  as 
that  on  technical  education,  research,  agricultural 
extension  services,  trade  promotion,  and  on  most 
social  services,  is  predominantly  investment  rather 
than  consumption  in  character. 

A  discussion  of  definitions  thus  leads  us  to  the 
problems  of  classification.  'These  are  discussed  in 
chapter  5.‘“ 


15  See  pages  69-70. 


Chapter  5 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 


The  expenditure  of  public  money,  reflecting  as 
it  does  the  utilization  of  resources  by  and  through 
the  government,  involves  the  weighing  of  alternate 
means  to  promote  the  public  good.  In  framing  its 
budget,  a  government  is  obliged  to  decide  how  much 
of  the  national  product  shall  be  devoted  to  public 
expenditure  and  how  much  shall  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  individuals.  It  must  decide  what  share  of  the 
total  government  expenditure  shall  go  to  each  of  the 
competing  demands — education,  defence,  public  in¬ 
dustry,  administration,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these 
must  be  weighed  against  all  of  the  rest  in  the  light 
of  some  conception  of  the  common  good,  with  due 
allowance  for  political  and  other  considerations.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  the  choice 
that  was  actually  made  in  various  Asian  countries 
over  the  last  decade  or  so. 

A  country’s  choice  of  a  pattern  of  expenditure 
reflects  an  interplay  of  ideology  and  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  In  a  country  where  the  political  climate 
favours  the  welfare  state,  the  government  will 
generally  spend  more  on  the  social  services — educa¬ 
tion,  health  and  welfare.  Government  expenditure  on 
industrial  investment  will  generally  be  larger  in  a 
primarily  socialist  country  than  in  a  country  that 
believes  in  private  enterprise.  Nevertheless,  the 
choice  in  expenditure  is  governed  by  a  pragmatic 
approach.  The  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  spend 
government  money  on  public  health  is  not  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  efficient 
system  of  private  medical  care;  nor  is  a  government’s 
decision  of  whether  and  where  to  invest  in  industry 
uninfluenced  by  the  pattern  of  private  entrepreneur- 
ship.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  judge  between  the 
competing  objectives  or  to  assess  the  evaluation  of 
Its  needs  niade  by  any  government.  All  that  is 
attempted  is  to  show  some  of  the  patterns  of 
expenditure  and,  where  possible,  to  relate  these 
patterns  to  the  situations  encountered  within  the 
countries. 

The  analysis  of  government  expenditure  in  this 
chapter  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  magnitude 
and  the  growth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  government. 
In  an  analysis  of  its  components,  difficulties  are 
experienced  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  consistent  system 
of  classification  of  budgetary  data.  The  budgets  and 
accounts  are  prepared  traditionally  in  terms  of 
administrative  departments.  In  functional  terms,  the 
services  provided  by  the  government  can  be  broadly 


classified  as  economic  services,  social  services  and 
general  services.  In  respect  of  economic  services,  an 
analysis  of  public  investment  is  undertaken  in  view 
of  its  crucial  importance  to  economic  growth.  An 
ascertainment  of  the  size  and  growth  of  public 
investment  precedes  a  discussion  of  its  distribution 
between  infrastructure,  industry  and  agriculture  and 
of  government  policies  regarding  the  respective  roles 
of  the  public  and  the  private  sector.  Next,  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  government  expenditure  on 
social  services  in  areas  such  as  education,  public 
health,  social  welfare  and  community  development, 
and  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  expenditure  on 
what  has  been  described  as  “human  investment”  and 
on  “welfare”  measures  aimed  primarily  at  securing 
a  redistribution  of  incomes..  Finally,  the  trends  in 
government  expenditure  on  general  services,  mainly 
those  concerned  with  public  administration  and 
defence,  are  briefly  reviewed. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE 

An  absolute  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  could  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
total  of  such  expenditure  expressed  in  national 
currencies  to  some  international  unit  of  measurement 
such  as  the  United  States  dollar,  and  by  taking  into 
account  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  populations 
affected. 

Apart  from  the  unequal  coverage  of  the  public 
sector,  which  is  particularly  affected  by  a  lack  of 
uniformity  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  specific  public  enterprises,  such  a  measurement 
involves  conceptual  and  statistical  pitfalls  in  the 
conversion  of  national  units  of  currency  into  United 
States  dollars.  The  current  rates  of  exchange,  at 
which  such  conversions  are  usually  made^  measure 
the  parity  between  goods  exchanged  in  foreign  trade. 
They  are  less  reliable  as  a  reflection  of  the  respective 
internal  purchasing  power  of  the  national  currencies. 
And  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  of  national  govern¬ 
ments — including  their  wage  bills — is  made  within 
the  countries  concerned  and  not  outside.  Thus,  a 
rupee  in  Ceylon,  India  or  Pakistan,  or  a  kyat  in 
Burma,  may  indicate  a  higher  volume  of  real 
resources  than  21  cents  in  the  United  States.^  There 

I  For  a  careful  study  of  these  problems  and  an  attempt  to  tackle 
them,  see  Milton  Gilbert  and  Irving  6.  Kravis,  An  International 
Comparison  of  National  Products  and  the  Purchasing  Power  of 
Currencies,  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co-operation, 
(Paris,  1954), 
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are  also  statistical  limitations  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  currencies  of  countries  which  operate 
multiple  exchange  rates  or  allow  them  to  fluctuate 
freely. 

We  may,  however,  relate  the  volume  of  govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  to  the  country’s  capacity  as 
expressed  by  its  national  product.  As  noted  in 
chapter  4,  this  also  is  not  free  from  limitations. 

Subject  to  this  reservation,  the  magnitude  of 
government  expenditure  in  the  ECAFE  region, 
excluding  mainland  China  for  the  moment,  varied 
between  US$10  and  US$70  per  head,  or  between 
10  and  30  per  cent  of  nationd  product.  While  the 
absolute  volume  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
US$300-400  range  per  head  in  the  prosperous  indus¬ 
trial  nations  such  as  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  United  States,  most  of  these  industrial 
countries  nevertheless  fall  vdthin  the  same  category 
as  ECAFE  countries  in  respect  of  the  percentage  of 
the  government  draft  on  the  total  national  product. 

It  is  also  true  within  the  ECAFE  region  that 
the  rich  countries  have  the  largest  absolute  amount 
of  government  expenditures  per  head.  Japan,  with 
a  national  income  of  $300  per  capita,  spends  about 
$70  on  the  services  provided  by  the  Government, 
while  Burma,  with  an  income  of  only  $45,  spends 
$14  on  government.  Burma’s  per  capita  national 
income  itself  is  smaller  than  the  per  capita  expenditure 
of  Japan’s  government  sector!  (See  chart  4). 

Chart  4 

ECAFE  Countries:  Per  Capita  Gross  National 
Product  and  Government  Expenditure  in 
United  States  Dollars,  1958* 
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A  very  different  picture  emerges  when  the  share 
of  government  expenditure  in  national  product  is 
compared  with  the  absolute  size  of  the  product,  as 
in  chart  5.  The  chart  is  difficult  to  interpret.  If 
anything,  it  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  absolute  size  of  national  product 
and  the  draft  made  on  it  by  the  public  sector.  The 
results  appear  to  be  a  product  of  diverse  and 
offsetting  influences.  They  may  show  countries  in 
different  stages  of  growth:  the  poorer  countries 
engage  in  large  initial  expenditures  preparing  for  a 
take-off,  whereas  the  richer  ones  can  afford  the 
“luxuries”  of  collective  consumption.  It  may  also 
mean  that,  irrespective  of  the  level  of  national 
product,  some  items  of  expenditure  remain  more  or 
less  fixed.  The  requirements  of  the  administrative 
machine  and  the  defence  forces,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  an  adequate  school  system  or  a  network 
of  roads — all  of  these  may  be  in  part  independent 
of  per  capita  national  income,  so  that  the  financial 
burden  entailed  becomes  inversely  related  with  the 
level  of  national  income. 

The  chart  also  brings  out  that  the  higher  range 
— 21  to  30  per  cent  of  the  national  product — ^has 
been  reached  only  by  a  few  countries  such  as  Burma, 
Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan,  Japan  and  southern  Korea. 
The  share  of  the  government  in  the  national  allocable 
resources  of  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Thailand,  which  together  accounted  for 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  region 
excluding  mainland  China,  is  in  the  11-20  per  cent 
range.  While  the  governments  of  these  countries, 
particularly  in  India  and  Pakistan,  have  endeavoured 
to  play  the  leading  role  in  the  process  of  economic 

Chart  5 

ECAFE  Countries:  Government  Expenditure 
Compared  with  Size  of  Per  Capita 
Gross  National  Product,  195^ 


*  1957  for  Cambodia  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya.  *  1957  for  Cambodia  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

*Net  national  product  *Net  national  product 
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growth,  80  per  cent  or  more  of  their  allocable  national 
resources  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
sector  for  consumption  and  investment.* 

The  growth  of  government  expenditure  in  the 
years  1950-1958  may  be  seen  from  table  21. 
Expenditure  in  1958  had  increased  in  real  terms  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  region  for  which  statistics 
are  available.  For  many  of  them,  the  increase  in 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  in  revenue.  Not 
only  did  expenditure  increase  in  absolute  terms,  but 
it  took  a  larger  share  of  the  expanded  national  product 
in  1958  (see  table  22). 

The  volume  or  growth  of  public  expenditure  in 
mainland  China  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  other 
Asian  countries,  in  that  it  has  been  the  product  of 
the  attempt  by  the  state  to  incorporate  all  economic 
activity  in  the  public  sector.  The  growth  of  the 
public  sector,  therefore,  reflects  and  measures  the 
continual  extension  of  the  range  of  government  control 
over  the  economy.  By  the  end  of  its  first  decade 
in  power,  the  government  had  assumed  direct  control 
of  virtually  all  business  firms,  and  had  organized 
agriculture  into  collective  farms  which  from  1958 
have  been  merged  with  other  industrial  or  commercial 
activities — carried  on  a  small  scale — to  form  com¬ 
munes.  Both  of  these  objectives  were  achieved 
through  a  series  of  innovations  and  expedients. 


2  Thb  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  allocation  of  this  80  per  cent 
or  more  is  uninfluenced  by  the  public  sector.  But  the  influence 
would  be  “indirect”,  in  the  sense  that  the  sector  b  free  from 
ownership  by  or  financial  dependence  upon  the  Government. 


Table  21.  EGAFE  Countries:  Indices  of  Growth  of 
Government  Expenditure,  Government 
Revenue  and  Prices,  1958 


(1950=100) 


Country 

At  current  prices 

WkoUssU 

prices 

Cost  of 

•  Uring 

Goremtnent  Gouernment 
expenditure  reuenue 

Brunei  . 

.  908 

752 

Burma  . 

278 

189 

• 

oo 

o 

io4 

Ceylon" . 

162 

141 

104 

China:  mainland  . 

.  602 

642 

118* 

Taiwan" 

.  502 

475 

148 

206 

Federation  of  Malaya 

245 

140 

117 

Hong  Kong  .  .  . 

250 

207 

107 

India . 

237 

168 

106 

115 

Indonesia"  .... 

.  332 

225 

250* 

290* 

Japan . 

287 

253 

140 

140 

Korea,  southern'  . 

.  787 

770 

339 

Laos"*  • . 

825 

477 

353 

Nepal"*  •  .  .  .  . 

.  152 

180 

.  .  . 

.  • 

North  Borneo  .  . 

.  312 

225 

Pakbtan . 

233 

147 

129 

Philippines"  .  .  . 

.  150 

167 

94 

95 

Sarawak . 

.  351 

199 

Singapore  .... 

.  355 

238 

117 

Thailand  .... 

.  261 

261 

136 

170 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 
•Farm  products. 

*•  1951  =  100. 

•See  table  34  on  page  86. 
•imported  goods 

•  Food. 

*  1953  =  100. 

•Revised  estimates. 


Table  22.  ECAFE  Countries:  (Government  Expenditure,  1950-1958 
(Per  cent  of  gross  national  product) 


Country 

1950 

1951 

1952 

195i 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

195S 

Burma . 

.  .  15 

14 

17 

20 

29 

27 

25 

25 

28 

Cambodia^ . 

12 

14 

13 

22 

20 

13 

14 

Ceylon . 

.  .  19 

19 

26 

24 

19 

19 

24 

26 

26 

China:  mainland"’ "... 

.  .  16 

24 

28 

31 

34 

35 

34 

31 

33 

.  Taiwan**  .... 

25 

28 

23 

26 

27 

28 

30 

33 

Federation  of  Malaya* 

.  .  9 

11 

15 

19 

18 

20 

19 

.  .  . 

India* . 

.  .  9 

9 

10 

10 

12 

14 

14 

16 

16 

Indonesia . 

16 

19 

18 

16 

13 

14 

15 

20 

Japan . 

.  .  24 

23 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 

25 

26 

Korea,  southern  .... 

13 

17 

16 

14 

22 

24 

Pakbun* . 

.  .  10 

13 

16 

12 

13 

11 

11 

16 

15 

Philippines . 

.  .  11 

11 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

Thailand . 

.  .  11 

13 

16 

16 

18 

14 

14 

16 

14 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

•  Budget  estimate  for  1957,  and  revised  estimates  for  1952-1955.  Including  aid-financed 

d^ence  expenditures  up  to  1955. 

•See  foomote  b  of  table  17,  page  56. 

•Net  national  producL 

•  Excluding  loans  and  advances  up  to  1953. 

•Including  Singapore  up  to  1953. 
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Part  II.  Public  Finance  in  the  Postwar  Period 


Broadly  speaking,  the  policy  of  mainland  China 
towards  business  firms  was  implemented  in  a  sequence 
of  steps  that  enabled  the  Government  to  retain  the 
skill  of  the  entrepreneur  class  during  the  period  when 
an  administrative  system  was  being  created  to  replace 
it.  In  the  years  immediately  following  the  revolution, 
the  state  limited  its  control  to  “bureaucratic  capital¬ 
ism”,  defined  as  covering  those  industries  which  were 
already  state-owned  under  the  previous  regime.  The 
rest  of  the  industry  was  left  in  private  hands,  although 
considerable  assets  passed  into  government  hands  in 
the  form  of  fines  imposed  on  the  private  sector  in 
the  course  of  the  “Five-Anti”  campaign’  which  was 
launched  in  1952.  The  state  also  established  new 
firms  and  acquired  existing  firms;  it  exercised  control 
over  the  market  for  the  produce  of  industry.  Finally, 
from  1954,  private  enterprise  was  reorganized  into 
“state-capitalist”  enterprise,  a  partnership  between 
private  owners  and  the  state,  which  was  the  penulti¬ 
mate  stage  before  complete  nationalization.  By  1957, 
almost  all  business,  even  retail  trade,  that  was  not 
entirely  state-owned  took  this  form.  Officially,  this 
metamorphosis  was  accomplished  through  the  “light 
breeze  and'  gentle  rain”  policy  of  inducing  business¬ 
men  to  prove  their  acceptance  of  the  revolution  by 
voluntarily  introducing  the  changes  which  might 
otherwise  call  for  compulsion. 

Similarly,  agriculture  passed  from  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship  to  collectives,  and  then  to  communes. 
In  the  period  of  reconstruction,  the  Government 
limited  its  activity  to  reducing  indebtedness,  expro¬ 
priating  the  landlords  and  redistributing  land  to  the 
poorer  peasants.  Gradually  in  the  early  and  mid- 
’fifties,  there  was  a  transition  to  mutual-aid  groups 
and  co-operatives  and  then  to  over  700,000  collective 
farms  covering  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
families  per  farm.  The  collectives  still  allowed 
individual  peasants  to  own  their  houses  and  small 
plots  of  land.  Finally  in  the  “great  leap  forward” 
of  1958,  the  collectives  were  themselves  fused  into 
about  26,000  communes  with  an  average  of  5,000 
families  each.  The  collectivization  of  agriculture  in 
effect  meant  the  complete  proletarianization  of  the 
peasant  community. 

The  overriding  principle  of  agricultural  policy 
was  to  extract  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
resources  from  the  agricultural  sector  in  order  to 
feed  an  ever-growing  number  of  industrial  workers 
and  to  provide  an  export  surplus  to  finance  capital 
imports.  A  system  of  communes  was  established  to 
serve  this  aim  in  two  ways:  it  was  considered 
particularly  amenable  to  technical  change  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  suitable  for  mobilizing  the  full  labour 
of  the  agricultural  community  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  state.  The  Chinese  land  redistribution  in 

3  Against  bribery,  tax  evasion,  theft  of  state  assets,  cheating  in 
labour  and  nuterial  and  the  leakage  of  state  economic  secrets. 


the  period  of  reconstruction  pulverized  the  landlord 
class  which  was  the  major  source  of  opposition, 
without  antagonizing  the  great  majority  of  peasants. 
Subsequent  stages  of  communization,  which  would 
have  met  with  strong  opposition  if  introduced  pre¬ 
cipitously,  were  then  brought  about  with  a  minimum 
of  conflict. 

The  results  of  the  series  of  measures  designed 
to  introduce  the  socialist  pattern  of  society  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  table  23.  In  the  period  1952-1957, 
the  share  of  the  private  sector  in  “national  income” 
fell  from  78.7  to  2.8  per  cent. 


Table  23.  Mainland  China:  Sectoral  Shares  in 
National  Income,  1952-1957 

(Per  cent  of  national  income )‘ 


Year 

State-owned  Co-operative 
economy  economy 

Joint  state- 
private 
economy 

Capitalist 

economy 

Individual 

economy 

1952  . 

.  .  19.1 

1.5 

0.7 

6.9 

71.8 

1953  . 

.  .  23.9 

2.5 

0.9 

7.9 

64.8 

1954  . 

.  .  26.8 

4.8 

2.1 

5.3 

61.0 

1955  . 

.  .  28.0 

14.1 

2.8 

3.5 

51.6 

1956  . 

.  .  32.2 

53.4 

7.3 

— 

7.1 

1957  . 

.  .  33.2 

56.4 

7.6 

— 

2.8 

Source:  State  Statistical  Bureau,  Ten  Great  Years,  (Foreign 
Language  Press,  Peking  1960),  page  42. 

*See  footnote  b  of  table  17  on  page  56. 

**  From  1955  onward  most  of  the  “co-operatives"  were 
transformed  from  the  "elementary  form”'  (co-opera¬ 
tives  proper)  to  the  “advanced  form”  (collectives  in 
fact). 

Indonesia  has  also  witnessed  increased  state 
participation  in  economic  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  political  objective  of  “guided  democracy”  with 
its  corollary  of  “guided  economy”  and  the  politico- 
economic  policies  of  nationalization.  The  sharp 
increase,  however,  in  the  proportion  of  national 
product  absorbed  by  the  Government  in  1958  was 
the  result  of  higher  defence  outlays  to  cope  with  the 
rebellion.  Nevertheless,  faced  with  a  failure  to 
increase  revenue  in  real  terms,  and  forced  to  practise 
deficit  financing  resulting  in  an  inflationary  situation, 
the  Government  appears  to  have  attempted  to  let  the 
real  wages  of  its  employees  slide  (although  their 
numbers  might  have  swollen),  and  contracted  the 
volume  of  expenditure  on  investment  and  on  some 
of  its  normal  obligations,  at  the  same  time  as  it 
increased  the  scope  of  its  other  responsibilities. 

The  growth  of  public  expenditure  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  region  has  been  a  product  not  only 
of  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  traditional  functions 
of  government  but  also  of  the  assumption  of  new 
responsibilities,  which  were  reviewed  in  general  in 
chapter  4,  and  which  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  in 
this  chapter. 
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The  growth,  of  course,  has  been  somewhat  uneven 
over  the  period.  On  the  whole,  it  has  tended  to 
accompany  the  growth  in  national  income,  although 
rising  a  little  faster.  However,  within  this  general 
trend,  it  has  shown  accelerating  or  decelerating 
tendencies  which  appear  to  have  been  generated  in 
response  to  changes  in  balance  of  payments,  fiscal 
revenue,  domestic  price  levels,  or,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  to  the  feeling  that  the  government  had  already 
overstretched  itself  in  relation  to  its  material  and 
administrative  resources.  The  governments  confront* 
ed  with  such  policy  decisions  appear  to  have  taken 
a  breathing  spell  before  they  resumed  their  policy  of 
taking  an  ever  larger  share  of  the  national  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unevenness  in  the  share  also 
reflects  the  sizable  fluctuations  in  gross  national 
product  in  countries  which  are  primarily  agricultural. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE 

The  components  of  government  expenditure  are 
broadly  arranged  in  two  systems  of  classification. 
Of  major  importance  is  the  functional  classification 
which  illustrates  the  priorities  which  governments 
assign  to  the  financial  demands  for  their  various 
functions  or  areas  of  endeavour.  This  classification 
sets  out  the  importance,  and  changes  in  importance, 
of  the  expenditure  on  economic  services,  such  as  those 
relating  to  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  social 
services,  such  as  health,  education  and  housing,  and 
general  services,  such  as  defence,  administration  and 
justice.  In  doing  so,  it  illustrates  the  government’s 
assessment  of  political  and  social  needs  and  objectives. 

The  second  classification  is  obtained  in  the  course 
of  outlining  the  transactions  by  and  through  the  public 
sector  in  the  system  of  national  accounts.  Here,  the 
major  emphasis  is  on  the  distinction  between  current 
and  capital  outlays,  and  between  transfer  payments 
to  the  private  sector  and  payments  made  to  it  for 
goods  and^  services  rendered.  In  achieving  their 
end-products,  current  outlays  leave  no  assets;  they 
thus  yield  a  set  of  once-and-for-all  services.  Capital 
expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  new  facilities 
which  yield  a  stream  of  continuous  or  recurring 
services. 

Unlike  the  functional  classification,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  government  expenditure  into  current  and 
capital  transactions  and  transfer  and  factor  payments 
— or  economic  classification,  as  it  is  sbmetimes  called 
— has  no  purposive  connotations.  It  does  not  reflect 
any  value  judgements  on  the  part  of  the  governments 
as  to  the  desirability  of  one  spending  agency  or  one 
type  of  expenditures  versus  the  other;  current 
expenditure  may  be  as  necessary  for  the  public  good 


as  capital  expenditure,  or  transfer  payments  to  the 
private  sector  as  relevant  as  government  sector 
outlays.* 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  economic  classifica¬ 
tion  serves  a  limited  purpose;  it  provides  but  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  economic  sector  accounts  for  the 
entire  community.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  society 
or  economy  as  a  whole  that  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  inquire  how  far  the  national  annual  supply  of 
resources  was  used  up  to  satisfy  current  wants 
and  what  proportion  was  “saved”  or  “invested”  to 
augment  the  supply  at  a  future  date.  While  the  assets 
created  by  the  community  are  of  cardinal  importance 
for  the  analysis  of  its  functioning  and  growth,  the 
increase  in  the  assets  of  the  public  sector  per  se  is 
of  less  interest.  The  capital  expenditure  of  the 
government  is  not  significant  for  the  stream  of 
services  that  they  would  provide  to  the  government 
in  the  future;  it  has  to  be  assessed  in  relation  to 
the  growth-productive  potential  that  it  creates  for  the 
community  at  large. 

The  ability  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  income 
for  the  community  is,  however,  not  exclusively 
confined  to  capital  expenditure,  nor  is  all  capital 
expenditure  equally  or  even  truly  growth-promoting. 
In  recognition  of  the  latter  limitation,  national  income 
statisticians  prefer  to  exclude  defence  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  from  the  combined  capital  account  of  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  several  items  of 
current  expenditure,  such  as  technical  training  or 
malaria  control,  may  possess  significant  growth 
potential. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  definitions  of  current  and 
capital  expenditure,  several  countries  of  the  region, 
India  and  Pakistan  in  particular,  have  tended  to 
move  away  from  the  durability  criterion  of  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  more  pertinent  one  of  distinguishing 
expenditure  which  may  be  described  as  non-relevant 
and  relevant  to  economic  uplift  or  growth.  Since 
these  outlays  have  been  budgeted  in  the  context  of 
economic  and  social  development  plans,  they  have 
tended  to  classify  government  expenditures  into 
developmental  and  non-developmental  outlays.  If  the 
various  technicalities  are  ignored,  developmental 
outlays  in  India  include,  in  addition  to  investment 
outlays,  the  recurrent  expenditure  made  necessary  by 
investment  programmes  in  the  plan;  construction  for 
general  administrative  services  as  well  as  defence 
capital  outlay,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  excluded. 


4  “What  is  chiefly  of  interest  is  the  economic  nature  of  the 
effects  (on  employment  and  level  of  economic  activity)  produced 
b\  different  types  of  government  transactions  and  their  magnitude. 
The  political  and  social  purposes  involved  are,  in  this  context, 
immaterial”.  A  Manual  for  Economic  and  Functional  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Government  Transactions,  United  Nations  (New  York, 
1958),  p.33. 
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In  Pakistan,  the  definition  of  development  expend!* 
ture  has  varied  in  the  two  five-year  plans.  In  the 
first  plan,  it  covered  not  only  gross  fixed  investment, 
but  also  recurring  and  non-recurring  costs  of  all  new 
schemes  in  the  fields  of  health,  village  aid  and  other 
social  services.  The  definition  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  drafting  of  the  second  five-year  plan  was 
changed  so  as  to  exclude  recurring  costs  of  schemes 
with  the  exception  of  items  such  as  spending  on 
popularizing,  distributing  and  subsidizing  fertilizers, 
or  payments  of  salaries  to  agricultural  extension 
workers  engaged  on  schemes  specifically  included  in 
the  plan.  The  coverage  was  expanded  to  include 
local  bodies.  In  the  ten-year  plan  in  Ceylon  and 
the  three-year  programme  of  social  and  economic 
development  in  the  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand, 
development  expenditure  is  generally  defined  as  total 
expenditure  on  economic  and  social  services,  irres¬ 
pective  of  whether  the  outlays  are  current  or  capital. 
This  illustrates  the  complications  encountered  in 
basing  the  analysis  of  government  expenditure  on  any 
classificatory  scheme. 

In  the  data  most  readily  available,  such  as  in 
the  statistical  appendix  to  the  ECAFE  Surveys,  there 
is  an  admixture  of  functional  and  economic  criteria 
of  classification.  First,  a  distinction  is  made  using 
the  latter  criteria  in  listing  all  investment  as  a  total 
irrespective  of  its  functional  distribution;  the  remain¬ 
ing  outlays  are  subclassified  according  to  fimctions 
or  services  provided.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
work  out  an  economic-functional  cross-classification 
for  the  several  countries  and  years  covered  by  the 
analysis  in  this  study If  attempted,  such  a  cross¬ 
classification  would  have  sought  to  divide  the  expendi¬ 
ture  primarily  under  three  functions  (or  areas  of 
government  activity)  viz.  economic  services,  social 
services  and  general  services  with  sub-categories  as 
desired.  Each  of  the  functions — and  its  sub-category 
— would  have  been  then  classified  into  current  and 
capital  outlays,  and  further  subdivided  into  factor 
payments  or  payments  for  goods  and  services  pur¬ 
chased,  and  transfer  payments  to  the  private  sector 
for  consumption  or  investment.  Governmental  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  functional-economic  reclassification  of 
their  budgets  and  accounts  have  so  far  consisted  of 
only  a  few  exploratory  studies.* 


5  Owing  to  the  expenditure  of  effort  involved,  only  a  functional 
classification  for  one  year  was  attempted  for  nine  countries  of  the 
region.  See  table  28  on  page  79. 

^  See  "Reclassification  of  Government  Expenditures  and  Receipts 
in  Selected  Countries"  (E/CN.11/BRW2/L.3),  submitted  as  a 
working  paper  to  the  second  Budget  Reclassification  Workship 
held  in  Bangkok  in  September  1957,  and  “Development  of  Budget 
Reclassification  Work  in  the  ECAFE  Region”  (E/CN.11/BRW.3/ 
L.3),  submitted  to  the  third  Workship  in  Bangkok  in  August  1960. 


The  plan  of  analysis  followed  in  the  ensuing 
pages  is,  therefore,  an  expedient  to  suit  statistical 
convenience.^  It  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
aggregate  public  investment  or  development  outlays. 

It  excludes  defence  capital  outlays  as  their  value  to 
future  needs — even  for  defence  purposes — remains 
uncertain.  The  development  outlays  for  India  and 
Pakistan  also  exclude  construction  for  such  items  as 
government  offices;  they  include,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  items  of  a  current  nature.  Owing  to  the 
varying  coverages,  inter-country  comparisons  of  public 
investment  are  not  pressed  too  far. 

The  analysis  of  public  investment  is  aimed  at 
indicating  tbe  salient  features  of  efforts  of  government 
to  respond  to  its  prime  concern,  viz.  the  achievement 
of  national  economic  growth.  In  the  field  of 
economic  services,  unlike  in  those  of  social  or  general 
services  provided  by  the  government,  investment 
expenditure  more  nearly  represents  the  achievements 
of  its  aims.  The  limitations  in  correlating  govern¬ 
ment’s  public  investment  with  its  growth-promoting 
effort  have  been  outlined  above.  If,  however,  the 
correlation  is  not  over-stretched,  the  many  errors — 
of  commission  and  of  omission — can  be  ignored  and 
prime  attention  given  to  public  investment  outlays 
as  being  of  cardinal  importance  for  economic  growth 
— and  that  for  three  reasons.  First,  government 
activity  in  the  economies  of  EGAFE  countries  is 
significantly  directed  to  the  promotion  of  economic 
growth;  secondly,  government  capital  formation  is  a 
substantial  proportion  of  national  capital  formation; 
and,  finally,  a  large  part  of  this  capital  formation 
accounts  for  the  bulk  of  its  growth-promoting  effort. 
It  is  true  that  investment  and  growth  promotion 
effort,  if  graphically  represented  as  two  superimposed 
circles,  would  not  both  enclose  exclusively  the  same 
area;  however,  the  area  common  to  both  would  also 
be  the  bulk  of  the  area  enclosed  by  either  of  them. 

The  analysis  of  public  investment  expenditure 
is  followed  by  that  of  government  expenditure  on 
social  and  general  services,  in  terms  of  aggregate 
outlays  rather  than  of  investment  only.  Current 
expenditure,  in  these  fields,  is  deemed  no  less 
significant  than  capital  expenditure  for  the  realization 
of  the  desired  objectives. 

THE  SIZE  AND  GROWTH  OF  GOVERNMENT 
INVESTMENT 

Three  major  trends  are  discernible  in  govern¬ 
ment  investment  in  ECAFE  countries  in  the  postwar 
period,  although  there  are  individual  exceptions  to 
the  trends  described  and  variations  among  countries 


7  The  "city-states”  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  are  excluded 
from  detailed  treatment  since  a  significant  part  of  their  government 
outlays  is  municipal  in  character.  Municipal  outlays,  in  their 
turn,  are  only  inadeqiutely  covered  in  the  data  for  other  countries. 
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sharing  a  similar  trend.  First,  government  investment 
has  claimed  an  increasing  share  of  the  national 
product,  and  of  national  investment.  Secondly,  the 
share  of  investment  in  total  government  expenditure 
(including  transfer  payments)  has  risen.  And  finally, 
several  countries  show  a  trend  towards  a  decentraliza* 
tion  in  favour  of  the  implementation  of  government* 
financed  investment  hy  provincial  or  local  govern¬ 
ments,  public  enterprises,  or  even  the  private  sector. 

The  coimtries  of  the  region  are  all  interested  in 
stepping  up  their  growth  rates;  to  that  end,  they  all 
pursue  a  policy  of  raising  national  rates  of  investment. 
The  share  of  the  public  sector  in  the  national  product 
and  in  national  investment  also  went  up  in  the  process, 
as  shown  in  table  24.  While  total  government  outlay 
in  most  newly  developing  ECAFE  countries,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  mainland  (^ina,  was  within  the 
range  of  10-30  per  cent  of  the  national  product 
observed  in  the  advanced  industrial  countries  of  the 
world  (Japan  included),  the  share  of  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  national  capital  formation  in  the  Asian 
countries  (Japan  included)  was,  on  the  whole,  higher. 
In  the  western  industrial  countries,  public  investment 
varied  between  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  total  national 
investment;  in  Asia,  it  ranged  from  about  one-quarter 
to  over  two-thirds.  Mainland  China,  with  its  prac¬ 
tical  elimination  of  private  investment,  is,  of  course, 
on  quite  a  different  footing.  Public  investment 
policies  in  Japan  have  been  directed  to  maintaining 
a  high  rate  of  growth  for  the  economy  as  a  whole 
and  have  been  focussed  upon  areas  where  private 
investment  is  slack  in  coming  forward. 


The  expansion  of  public  investment  in  the  newly 
developing  countries  has  been  directed  largely  towards 
the  formation  of  economic  and  social  overheads, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
general  economic  development.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  besides  being  high,  the  increase  in  the 
share  of  public  investment  over  the  years  was  much 
greater  than,  for  example,  in  Latin  America.  This 
was  so  because  the  need  for  the  types  of  investment 
usually  undertaken  by  the  public  sector  loomed  larger 
in  Asia  than  in  many  Latin  American  countries  where 
such  investment  had  already  been  carried  out  on  an 
appreciable  scale  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Needless  to  say,  dominant  ideologies,  political  con¬ 
siderations  and  natural  endowment,  as  well  as  the 
level  of  development  already  attained,  played  an 
important  role  in  determining  economic  policies,  and, 
within  this  general  frame — decisions  on  public  sector 
investment. 

Although  public  investment,  during  the  last 
decade,  kept  increasing  at  a  brisk  pace  in  most 
countries  of  the  region,  and  often  outstripped  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  private  investment,  the  trend  lacked 
consistency  in  some  countries;  the  decline  in  recent 
years  in  Burma  reflects  important  changes  in  economic 
policy.  Indeed,  except  in  the  case  of  mainland  China, 
which  forms  a  category  of  its  own,  a  consistent  and 
deliberate  drive  to  increase  public  investment,  to 
broaden  its  scope  and  to  rely  upon  it  as  the  main 
lever  of  economic  development  could  be  observed 
only  in  India.  Indonesia,  while  giving  preference  to 
public  investment,  was  afflicted  with  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  period  under  review,  which  prevented 
effective  implementation  of  government  programmes. 


Table  24.  ECAFE  Countries:  Government  Investment,  1950-1958 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of  grots  notional  product  notional 

Country  inrestment 


1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  I95S  1950  195S 

Burma  .  3.5  4.0  6.3  6.1  12.0  12.1  10.4  9.5  10.4  34  48 

Ceylon  .  6.3  5.4  8.4  7.4  5.6  6.3  8.3  7.3  8.4  72  70 

China:  mainland** "  ...  2.4  3.8  6.1  9.4  10.2  11.1  15.7  13.6  17.1  ...  100 

Taiwan*  ....  5.2  5.8  5.4  6.4  8.4  7.3  9.5  11.2  43"  73 

Federation  of  Malaya* .  .  .  1.9  2.5  4.1  4.1  ...  2.6  2.8  3.3  ...  38  28' 

India* .  2.7  2.9  3.0  3.2  4.4  5.5  6.1  7.1  7.1  60  71 

Indonesia .  2.7  2.5  1.9  3.3  2.3  2.0  1.6  1.7  28"  37 

Japan .  8.8  10.5  10.3  113  9.1  10.3  8.9  103  11.0  54  41 

Korea,  southern  ....  2.9  5.0  5.6  3.8  8.9  8.0  41*  64 

Pakisun*  .  1.7  3.3  3.8  3.5  3.0  2.1  2.5  5.2  4.8  . 

PhUippines .  3.2  2.7  3.1  3.0  2.5  2.7  2.8  2.6  2.1  44  26 

Thailand  .  2.1  3.8  3.9  3.5  3.5  2.6  2.3  4.7  3.2  . 


Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

"See  footnote  b  table  17,  page  56  and  footnote  c  of  table  20  on  page  59. 
*Net  national  product. 

*  Excluding  loans  and  advances  up  to  1953. 

"  1951.  *  Including  Singapore  up  to  1953. 

'  1957.  *  1953. 
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Indicative  of  the  effort  undertaken  by  the  Indian 
Government  is  the  almost  threefold  growth  (at 
constant  prices)  of  the  net  capital  formation  out  of 
the  budgetary  resources  of  the  central  and  state 
Governments  between  1950  and  1957.“  According  to 
the  latest  revised  estimates,  public  investment  on 
projects  within  the  first  five-year  plan  amounted  to 
Rs  15.6  billion  and  on  projects  within  the  second 
five-year  plan  to  Rs  36.5  billion,  a  rise  from  46  per 
cent  of  total  plan  investment  to  54  per  cent.* 

Public  investment  in  Pakistan  increased  sharply 
in  the  immediate  post-Independence  years,  but 
subsequently  slumped  and  remained  more  or  less 
stationary  until  1957.  At  constant  prices,  public 
investment  increased  by  one  and  a  half  times  from 
the  first  year  (1955/56)  to  the  fourth  year  (1958/59) 
of  the  first  five-year  plan.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
plan,  the  share  of  public  investment  was  expected 
to  rise  to  6.6  per  cent  (from  2.1  per  cent  in  1955/56) 
of  the  national  product  and  to  63  per  cent  of  national 
investment  (from  46  per  cent) ;  it  was  expected  to 
be  held  around  the  60  per  cent  level  during  the 
second  five-year  plan.  The  conscious  and  rather 


*  Government  of  India,  Estimates  of  National  Income  1948/49 
to  1958159,  issued  by  the  Central  Statistical  Organization,  Cabinet 
Secretariat,  1960. 

9  According  to  Indian  planning  terminology,  total  plan  outlay 
includes  combined  outlays  of  the  public  and  private  sectors  on  the 
projects  included  in  the  plans.  Public  investment  in  the  plan  is 
smaller  than  public  sector  ouday  in  the  plan  to  the  extent  that  the 
latter  includes  certain  current  outlays.  It  is  also  smaller  than  govern¬ 
ment  investment  to  the  extent  that  it  excludes  certain  fixed  capital 
oudays  not  included  in  the  plan. 


heavy  reliance  on  the  public  sector  is  stated  by  the 
country’s  planners  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  in  the  country. 

The  recent  increase  in  public  investment  in 
countries  such  as  China:  Taiwan,  southern  Korea, 
Thailand  and  southern  Viet-Nam  has  been  caused  by, 
among  other  factors,  a  very  considerable  influx  of 
foreign  aid.  China:  Taiwan  and  southern  Viet-Nam 
show  considerable  investment  undertaken  directly  by 
foreign  aid.  In  the  former,  the  United  States  aid 
financed  37  per  cent  of  national  gross  fixed  capital 
formation  in  1957,  as  compared  with  an  annual 
average  of  26  per  cent  in  the  period  1954-1956. 

This  contribution  was  predominantly,  although  not 
exclusively,  channelled  through  the  public  sector  for 
infrastructure  investments.  In  southern  Viet-Nam,  in 
1958,  investment  through  the  United  States  aid  was 
four  times  as  large  as  the  capital  formation  through 
the  government  budget. 

The  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only 
country  where  public  investment  obtained  a  reduced 
share  both  of  the  national  products  and  of  national 
investment.  At  about  2  per  cent  of  national  income 
and  a  quarter  of  national  investment,  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Philippines  shared  in  19^  the  lowest 
proportion  of  national  product  with  Indonesia  and 
of  national  investment  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  share  of  investment  in  total  government 
expenditure  usually  varied  between  20  and  40  per 
cent,  being,  on  the  whole,  closer  to  the  upper  level 
(see  table  25).  Indonesia  is  rather  an  exception;  ] 


Table  25.  ECAFE  Countries:  Share  of  Investment  in 
Government  Expenditure,  1950-1958 
(Percentage) 


Country 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Afghanistan . 

.  .  41 

42 

44 

37 

30 

33 

46 

Burma . 

.  .  23 

28 

36 

31 

41 

45 

42 

39 

37 

Ceylon . 

.  .  33 

29 

33 

31 

31 

33 

35 

28 

33 

China:  mainland*  .... 

.  .  15 

16 

22 

30 

30 

32 

46 

44 

52 

Taiwan**  .... 

20 

21 

24 

24 

31 

27 

32 

34 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 

.  .  13 

17 

19 

22 

21 

24 

31 

25 

24 

India . 

.  .  29 

31 

30 

33 

37 

41 

43 

44 

43 

Indonesia . 

17 

13 

11 

20 

17 

14 

11 

9 

Japan . 

.  .  37 

45 

40 

43 

35 

40 

38 

41 

42 

Korea,  southern  .... 

22 

29 

35 

26 

40 

33 

Nepal' . 

38 

30 

32 

34 

28 

28 

28 

39 

Pakistan . 

.  .  17 

26 

23 

29 

25 

19 

23 

33 

31 

Philippines . 

.  .  29 

25 

27 

26 

23 

23 

24 

22 

18 

Thailand . 

.  .  20 

29 

25 

22 

20 

18 

16 

29 

23 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

•See  footnotes  b  table  17  on  page  56  and  c  of  table  20  on  page  59. 
’’Excluding  loans  and  advances  up  to  1953. 

'Developmental  expenditure.  Budget  estimates  for  1951,  1952,  1954,  and  1957. 
Revised  estimates  for  1953,  1956  and  1958. 
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its  budgetary  and  other  difficulties  brought  investment 
down  to  a  low  level  of  9  per  cent  of  total  government 
spending.  Other  countries  nearer  the  lower  limit  are 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Philippines  and  Thai¬ 
land,  countries  which  share  the  outlook  that,  under 
their  present  circumstances  as  well  as  in  their  ultimate 
development,  the  private  sector  could  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  national 
resources  than  the  public  sector. 

In  mainland  China,  as  the  state  budget  came 
gradually,  through  the  process  of  socialization  of 
industry  and  commerce,  to  encompass  almost  the 
entire  national  industry  and  trade  (with  the  exclusion 
only  of  small  enterprises  run  by  people’s  communes), 
the  investment  component  of  state  expenditure  rose. 
The  annual  rate  of  expansion  has,  however,  been 
uneven.  There  have  been  periods  (1951-1953,  1955- 
1956  and  1958)  when  it  increased  over  the  previous 
year;  these  were  followed  by  periods  of  levelling  off 
(1954)  or  even  decline  (1957  and  also  1959,  when 
the  proportion  declined  to  51  per  cent).  However, 
over  the  ten-year  period,  a  high  and  sustained 
investment  effort  has  been  maintained. 

In  India,  the  growth  of  capital  outlays  outpaced 
the  growth  of  current  expenditures;  a  sharp  increase 
took  place  during  1954-1955.  Pakistan  raised  its 
investment  proportion  during  1951-1954,  reduced  it 
in  the  next  two  years,  and  raised  it  sharply  again 
in  1957-1958.  In  the  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand, 
capital  formation  decreased  from  one  third  of  the 
government  outlay  in  1949  and  one  quarter  during 
1951-1953  to  around  a  fifth  thereafter,  in  view  of 
budgetary  difficulties  and  in  pursuance  of  the  official 
policy  of  giving  a  freer  hand  to  private  capital  and 
market  forces. 

It  seems  that  governmental  capital  expenditure 
tends  to  fluctuate  more  sharply  than  current  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  latter  is  less  amenable  to  reduction.  Thus, 
a  bad  crop  or  an  adverse  turn  in  the  terms  of  trade 
is  much  more  likely  to  induce  a  country  to  go  slow 
in  capital  o.utlays  rather  than  to  cut  down  current 
expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  public 
investment  often  went  together  with  an  increase  in 
foreign  aid.  This  need  not  imply  that  foreign  aid 
was  directly  channelled  into  investment;  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  influx  of  foreign  aid  enabled  the 
countries  to  devote  more  of  their  own  resources  to 
capital  formation. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  a  decentral¬ 
ization  of  public  capital  outlays,  as  well  as  of  certain 
current  outlays  of  a  developmental  character,  has 
been  taking  place  in  several  countries.  An  increasing 
share  of  public  investment  has  been  undertaken,  in 
countries  with  a  federal  structure,  by  state  or  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  authorities.  This  trend  has  been 


particularly  marked  in  mainland  China  and  Pakistan, 
but  is  also  visible  in  Burma  and  Thailand.  Mainland 
China’s  investment  made  by  local  authorities  (and  a 
few  public  enterprises)  outside  the  State  Budget 
increased  its  share  of  national  product  from  0.3  per 
cent  in  1950  to  4  per  cent  in  1958,  whereas  investment 
in  the  State  Budget  increased  its  share  from  2  to 
17  per  cent.*®  In  Pakistan,  from  1956/57  to  1958/59, 
capital  expenditure  by  the  state  governments  more 
than  doubled,  and  their  share  in  aggregate  government 
investment  rose  from  33  to  43  per  cent.  In  Thailand, 
investment  by  provincial  and  municipal  authorities 
went  up  from  9  per  cent  of  public  investment  in 
1952  to  13  per  cent  in  1956.  In  India,  however, 
the  shares  of  plan  outlays  by  the  centre  and  the 
states  have  not  changed  much;  slightly  more  than 
one  half  of  the  plan  outlays  in  the  public  sector  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  centre,  and  somewhat  less 
than  one  half  by  the  states. 

Decentralization  of  public  investment  has  been 
even  more  marked  in  favour  of  public  enterprises. 
In  mainland  China,  investment  by  public  enterprises 
is  almost  fully  included  in  the  state  budget.  The 
status  and  the  functions  of  public  enterprises  elsewhere 
vary  considerably  as  between  different  countries,  and 
even  between  different  time  periods  within  the  same 
countries.  Comparisons,  therefore,  can  only  be 
approximate.  In  China:  Taiwan  and  India,  public 
enterprises  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  govern¬ 
ment  investment  in  1958;  the  share  in  Burma  was 
about  a  half,  in  southern  Korea  about  two-fifths,  in 
Ceylon  about  a  third,  in  Pakistan  about  a  quarter, 
and  in  Thailand  about  a  fifth  of  government  capital 
outlays. 

On  the  whole,  investment  by  public  enterprises 
or  government  corporations  increased  at  a  consider¬ 
ably  quicker  pace  than  total  public  investment  or 
investment  by  general  government.  In  India,  for 
instance,  between  1948/49  and  1956/57,  the  capital 
expenditure  of  an  extensive  range  of  government 
enterprises,  such  as  industrial  undertakings,  irrigation 
and  power  projects,  railways,  road  transport,  air 
transport,  shipping,  etc.,  rose  practically  twice  as  fast 
as  that  of  general  government.**  Similar  trends  could 
be  observed  also  in  Burma  where  public  enterprises 
increased  their  share  in  total  government  investment 
from  34  per  cent  in  1950  to  55  per  cent  in  1958; 
in  China:  Taiwan,  their  share  went  up  from  59  to 
67  per  cent  between  1951  and  1958. 

A  further  aspect  of  investment  decentralization 
is  the  provision  of  public  capital  grants  and  loans  to 
private  industry  for  investment.  In  some  Latin 
American  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Cuba  and 


l*)Sce  table  20  and  footnote  c  of  table  20  on  page  59. 

••  Estimates  of  National  Income,  1948/59  to  1958/59,  op.  eit. 
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Ecuador,  public  loans  to  private  enterprise  have 
reached  considerable  proportions.^*  In  Asia,  however, 
such  medium-term  and  long-term  loans  to  the  private 
sector  are  an  important  feature  of  public  investment 
only  in  Japan,  in  southern  Korea  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  the  Philippines. 

In  Japan,  in  the  early  ’fifties,  loans  were  on  the 
increase  because  the  Government  provided  a  large 
amount  of  working  capital  to  various  government 
credit  agencies  in  order  to  help  them  meet  an  acute 
shortage  of  private  capital.  In  1952-1953,  for 
instance,  the  total  of  loans  to  the  private  sector  was 
more  than  three  times  as  high  as  direct  investment 
by  tbe  central  Government  (see  table  26).  Sub¬ 
sequently,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  share  of 
direct  investment  by  government  departments,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  development  of  small  and  medium 
industries,  housing,  roads  and  other  public  works; 
the  supply  of  funds  to  the  private  sector  contracted 
sharply  during  1954-1956,  but  thereafter  experienced 
an  upturn,  and  during  1957-1959  exceeded  the  level 
of  1952-1953,  although  the  1952-1953  proportion  to 
total  investment  was  not  reached.  However,  the 
distribution  of  fiscal  investment  since  1954  indicates 
an  important  change.  The  supply  of  loans  to  Japan’s 
key  industries  declined,  while  they  increased  in  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  small  business,  housing  and 
economic  development  of  local  interest.  In  brief, 
the  focusing  of  fiscal  funds  on  general  private 
investment  became  less  important;  the  spotlight 
remained  on  areas  traditionally  less  attractive  to 

Table  26.  Japan:  Trends  in  the  Volume  and 
Distribution  of  Central  Government 
-  Loans  and  Investment,  1952-1959 

(BilUon  yen;  annual  average  of  fiscal  years) 


Volume  and  distribution  1952-1953 

1954-1956 

1957-1959 

Loam  to  private  sector . 

159 

110 

193 

Key  industries . 

94 

27 

42 

Foreign  trade . 

3 

14 

18 

Small  and  medium-sized  businesses 

18 

27 

63 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

25 

19 

23 

Housing . 

20 

22 

36 

Local  development . 

— 

1 

11 

Government  direct  investment  .  . 

48 

77 

154 

Public  works* . 

2 

5 

25 

Transportation  and 

communications  . 

33 

33 

51 

Industrial  development . 

12 

30 

48 

Housing . 

— 

9 

30 

Total 

207 

187 

347 

Source:  Government  of  Japan,  Economic  Planning  Agency, 
Economic  Survey  of  Japan,  1958159,  p.213. 
‘Mainly  roads. 


*2  See  United  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey  1959,  p.89. 


private  capital.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  roles  have 
been  reversed;  the  municipal  sector  in  Japan  in 
recent  years,  has  been  relying  on  funds  borrowed 
from  the  private  sector  to  finance  public  investment. 

In  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the  region, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines,  public  lending 
has  increased.  Virtually  all  medium  and  long-term 
loans  granted  to  the  private  sector  by  the  government 
and  government  lending  agencies,  such  as  the  indus¬ 
trial  or  investment  finance  corporations  in  India  and 
Pakistan,  are  for  industrial  investment.  However,  as 
agricultural  credit  was  mostly  confined  to  short-term 
crop  loans,  specialized  institutional  facilities  for 
granting  medium  and  long-term  loans  have  been 
created  in  Burma,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  in 
several  other  countries  of  the  region.  In  India, 
additional  funds  have  been  provided  to  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  credit  societies  and  to  the  land  mortgage  banks 
both  by  the  Reserve  Bank  and  by  the  largest 
commercial  bank,’*  which  was  nationalized  with  the 
principal  objective  of  extending  banking  facilities  to 
rural  areas. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 

The  aggregate  levels  of  public  investment  as  well 
as  the  distribution  patterns  thereof  have  varied  from 
country  to  country — the  differences  being  attributable 
to  natural  endowment,  the  stage  of  economic  growth 
and  the  economic  policies  pursued.  Despite  the 
differences  in  all  these  factors,  certain  features  appear 
more  or  less  common  to  a  number  of  countries. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  very  rapid  growth  in 
demand  for  infrastructure  investment  in  transport, 
communications  and  energy,  and  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  was  undertaken  in  order  to  fill  the  gap  between 
needs  and  existing  capacities.  Also,  the  problem  of 
expanding  food  supplies  and  primary  exports  loomed 
large,  and  efforts  were  made  to  achieve  greater 
production  through  investment  in  irrigation  facilities, 
land  reclamation  and  improvement  in  agricultural 
inputs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stress  on  public 
investment  in  manufacturing  industries  varied  greatly 
from  country  to  country,  and  also  over  time,  during 
the  period  under  review.  In  mainland  China,  India 
and  Pakistan  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Burma  before 
1955,  public  investment  assumed  a  predominant  role 
in  the  context  of  broad  industrialization  programmes. 
However,  only  mainland  China  and  India  gave 
priority  to  the  development  of  heavy  industries.  As 
pressure  for  investment  in  economic  fields  became 
increasingly  felt,  a  relatively  slight  decrease  in  capital 
outlays  for  social  purposes  could  be  noted  in  several 
countries. 


The  Imperial  Bank  of  India  which  has  been  renamed  the 
State  Bank  of  India. 
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Table  27.  ECAFE  Countries:  Distribution  of  Public  Investment,  1950-1959 


(Per  cent  of  toted  investment) 


Country 

Transport 
and  com¬ 
munications 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Industry 

Energy 

Health  & 
education 

Other 

Burma  . 

.  .  30 

16* 

15 

16 

15 

5" 

3 

Ceylon  . 

.  .  22 

13 

35 

3 

8 

11 

8 

China:  mainland"  .  . 

.  .  15 

3 

9 

- 51 

— 

6 

16 

India" . 

.  .  32 

• 

29 

13 

8 

16 

2 

Philippines . 

.  .  40 

3 

22 

6 

• 

15 

14 

Thailand . 

.  .  43 

9 

19 

4 

8 

12 

5 

Source:  For  mainland  China:  Ten  Great  Tears,  opxit.;  for  other  countries:  United  Nations, 
World  Economic  Sutvey  1959,  p.85. 

"Including  education  and  health. 

’’Welfare  services  only. 

"  1952-1958.  Including  investment  made  outside  the  state  budget  by  local  authorities 
and  enterprises.  See  footnote  c  of  table  20  on  page  59. 

“  Spending  under  development  plan  rather  than  actual  investment;  general  administra¬ 
tive  construction  b  not  considered  part  of  the  development  plan. 

"Included  under  other  heads. 


The  expenditure  on  infrastructure  has,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  been  the  largest  in  investment  outlays  in  most 
government  budgets  of  the  region,  as  in  this  field 
private  enterprise  could  be  expected  to  show  least 
initiative,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  First,  it 
requires  large  outlays  in  single  projects  of  investment. 
Laying  down  a  road  or  a  railway  line  or  developing 
ports  may  require  an  amount  of  capital  which,  in 
these  countries  and  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world,  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  private 
sector.  Secondly,  such  outlays  need  a  relatively  long 
time  before  they  start  paying  off,  and  even  the  pay-off 
is  spread  over  a  very  long  period.  Finally,  the 
investment  has  to  be  made  in  projects  which,  while 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  cannot 
be  or  should  not  be  operated  to  yield  direct  profits. 
These  economic  characteristics  of  infrastructure  in¬ 
vestment,  therefore,  makes  it  suitable  only  for  public 
initiative.  And,  since  it  remains  crucial  for  general 
economic  development,  several  countries  of  the  region 
have  allocated  as  much  as  40-50  per  cent  of  their 
investment  budgets  to  projects  in  the  field  of  trans¬ 
portation,  communications  and  energy.  Only  Ceylon 
has  chosen  to  devote  30  per  cent  since  the  country 
was  rather  well  endowed  with  railroad  facilities 
provided  during  the  development  by  British  capital 
of  its  plantation  crops  for  exports.  While  total  public 
investment  in  Indonesia  remained  low,  a  switch 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  infrastructure 
investment;  the  share  of  power,  irrigation  and 
communications  rose  from  27  per  cent  in  1956  to 
64  per  cent  in  1958  at  the  expense  of  investment 
in  agriculture,  industry,  mining  and  social  welfare. 

Mainland  China,  unlike  other  countries  in  the 
region,  did  not  have  to  adjust  its  outlays  in  relation 
to  the  private  sector.  It  therefore  went  into  industry 


straightaway  with  about  half’*  of  its  total  investment 
outlays.  Since  the  state  possesses  almost  total  control 
over  all  productive  assets,  the  share  of  industry  in 
aggregate  public  investment  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  country  devoted  half  of  its  investment 
resources  to  industry,  which  may  not  be  out  of  tune 
with  the  distribution  of  investment  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  stage  of  development  attained. 

Of  its  allocations  to  industry  between  1952  and 
1958,  mainland  China  devoted  85  per  cent  to  heavy 
industry,  and  the  balance  to  light  industry.  The 
larger  allocation  to  heavy  industry  seems  to  be  a 
common  feature  of  economic  development  in  large 
countries,  irrespective  of  their  economic  philosophy. 
Influenced  by  the  existence  of  vast  markets,  they 
have  chosen  to  base  their  development  programmes 
on  considerations  of  self-sufficiency.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  preference  for  the  creation  of  heavy  industry 
which  will  provide  the  wherewithal  to  put  up  light 
industries  which  in  turn  could  provide  consumer 
goods.  This  preference  for  roimdaboutness,  as  also 
the  possession  of  domestic  iron  ore,  led  both  mainland 
China  and  India  (the  latter  in  the  course  of  its 
second  five-year  plan)  to  stress  steel  and  machine- 
building  industries. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  countries,  the 
emphasis  on  public  participation  in  industry  has  been 
confined  to  construction  materials  or  light  consumer 
or  producer  goods.  Investment  outlays  involving 
heavy  construction  activity  created  a  demand  and 
search  for  locally  produced  building  materials. 

Including  coal  mining  and  electricity.  See  also  footnote  e  of 
table  28  on  page  79. 
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Simple  consumer  or  producer  goods,  often  of  import- 
replacement  type,  were  also  the  favourites,  preferably 
for  initiation  in  the  private  sector,  but,  if  that  was 
not  forthcoming,  then  in  the  public  sector. 

Pakistan  had  perhaps  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  getting  economic  development  going, 
starting  with  light  industries  in  the  public  sector. 
Although  industrial  investment  performance  fell  short 
of  plan  targets  owing  to  balance  of  payments  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  actual  results  achieved  were  impressive.  In 
the  public  sector,  the  Pakistan  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  (PIDC)  established  a  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  projects  including  cotton  and  jute  mills,  paper, 
newsprint  and  board  factories,  and  plants  for  the 
production  of  fertilizers,  DDT,  penicillin,  dyes,  etc. 
The  achievements  of  the  first  five-year  plan  have 
created  a  favourable  climate  for  industrial  growth; 
accelerated  development  is  expected  during  the  second 
plan  period. 

In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  public  sector,  govern¬ 
ments  have,  at  times  been  conservative  in  estimating 
the  pace  at  which  the  private  sector  could  implement 
the  task  allotted  to  it  in  the  field  of  industry.  In 
India,  for  instance,  the  private  sector  exceeded  the 
plan  targets  both  in  the  first  and  second  five-year 
plans.  Industrial  investment  in  the  public  sector  fell 
short  by  47  per  cent  of  the  target  in  the  first  five-year 
plan;  the  target  in  the  second  five-year  plan  appears 
likely  to  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  Government, 
confronted  with  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  imple¬ 
menting  policies  aimed  at  directing  resources  to  the 
public  sector.  As  the  1959  ECAFE  Survey  pointed 
out,  government  controls  in  India  in  1958  were 
tightened  up  in  favour  of  “core”  projects,  which  were 
mostly  in  the  public  sector.  The  increased  share 
taken  by  the  public  sector  both  in  internal  resources — 
through  taxation — and  in  external  resources — through 
foreign  exchange  allocation — led  to  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  capital  that  could  be  raised  in  capital 
markets  by  companies  in  the  private  sector*’'  and  a 
lower  share  for  private  imports.  Capital  investment, 
involving  imports  of  capital  goods,  was  permitted 
only  if  the  private  sector  could  itself  secure  credit 
facilities  abroad  for  its  individual  projects.**  In  fact, 
the  Government  appeared  to  be  content  with  the 
substantial  performance  by  the  private  sector,  even 
though  that  was  lower  than  the  potential  maximum.*'* 


,  15  Government  of  India,  Appraisal  and  Prospects  of  the  Second 
Ftve  year  Plan,  1958,  p.  64. 

l^Pakbtan  also  appears  to  have  followed  a  similar  policy. 

“All  available  information  suggests  that  the  organized  private 
sector  in  industry,  mining,  plantations,  electricity  undertakings  and 
transport  other  than  railways  has  invested  in  the  first  half  of  the 
plan  itself  as  much  as  it  was  expected  to  invest  over  the  whole 
of  the  Plan  period”.  Reserve  Banl(  of  India  Bulletin,  January  1959, 
“Some  Reflections  on  Our  Domestic  Economy,”  a  talk  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank. 


Burma,  China:  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  chosen  to  withdraw  from  public 
sector  participation  in  industry  in  favour  of  private 
enterprise.  In  Burma,  for  instance,  public  investment 
had  more  than  doubled  between  1953  and  1955,  and 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  additional  investment 
was  channelled  into  industry.  However,  since  1956, 
financing  and  management  difficulties,  and  also  a 
changed  emphasis  in  favour  of  giving  the  private 
sector  a  chance,  resti;icted  public  investment  in 
industry  to  the  completion  of  projects  already  begun. 
In  fact,  between  the  fiscal  years  1956/57  and  1958/59, 
the  share  of  industry  in  total  public  investment  was 
reduced  from  12  to  7  per  cent.  Similarly,  in  the 
Philippines,  government  investment  in  commerce  and 
industry  grew  from  16  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1950 
to  31  per  cent  in  1955,  but  dwindled  thereafter  to 
a  mere  3  per  cent  in  1959.  Pakistan  is  also  placing 
reduced  emphasis  on  public  sector  investment  in 
industry  in  its  second  five-year  plan.  By  the  end  of 
March  1959,  the  PIDC  had  transferred  to  the  private 
sector  28  out  of  the  48  “projects”  that  it  had  by 
then  completed. 

Ceylon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  wavered  in  its 
policy  on  public  enterprise  with  successive  changes 
in  its  Government.  The  pre-Independence  Govern¬ 
ment  had  inherited,  as  a  legacy  from  the  war,  about 
a  dozen  small  factories  designed  to  replace  imports 
which  had  been  curtailed  during  the  war.  It  reviewed 
its  industrial  policy  in  1945,  and  followed  thereafter 
a  policy  of  directly  owning  and  operating  “basic” 
industries.  The  mission  organized  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
criticized  this  policy  rather  harshly.**  Following  this 
criticism,  in  1955,  the  Government  adopted  the  policy 
that  its  role  should  be  only  that  of  a  sponsoring 
agency  which  would  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
venturesomeness  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  in 
investing  in  industry.  Once  the  enterprises  get  off 
to  a  good  start,  the  Government  should  transfer  them 
to  private  capital.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  govern¬ 
ment  investment  in  industry  decreased  from  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  1947/48  to  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
1955/56.  The  emphasis,  however,  changed  again 
with  the  advent  of  a  new  Government  in  1956.  The 
existing  state-sponsored  government  corporations  were 
converted  into  state  industrial  corporations.  The 
Government  undertook  the  task  not  only  of  “setting 
up”  but  also  of  “carrying  on”  industrial  undertakings. 


18  “We  cannot  escaF>e  the  conclusion  that  the  Ministry  of  Indus¬ 
tries,  intent  on  building  big  factories  of  its  own,  has  had  its  atten¬ 
tion  diverted  from  more  fundamental  areas  of  public  service  such 
as  training  technologists  and  skilled  workers,  affording  technical 
and  other  aid  to  existing  industries,  and  encouraging  enlistment  of 
private  capital  and  energies  towards  development  of  a  sounder 
pattern  of  diversiRed  small  industries  which  the  country  needs.” 
The  Economic  Development  of  Ceylon,  (Johns  Hupkius  Press, 
1953),  p.  514. 
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In  consequence,  government  investment  in  industry 
went  up  again — to  7  per  cent  of  total  government 
investment  in  1957/58. 

It  is  agriculture,**  however,  that  has  received 
the  highest  priority  after  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  in  the  investment  plans  of  many  Asian 
governments.  The  objectives  here  were  to  augment 
domestic  food  supplies  and  primary  exports.  In  this 
field,  Ceylon  put  well  over  one-third  of  its  public 
investment  effort.  While  the  programmes  for  deve¬ 
loping  its  export  crops  with  public  subsidies  yielded 
considerable  dividends,  they  did  not  meet  with  equal 
success  in  the  major  aspect  of  the  public  sector 
effort — the  opening  up  of  new  land,  in  the  Dry  Zone 
in  the  north  and  the  east,  for  colonization  and  rice 
cultivation  with  a  view  to  replacing  imports.  The 
projects  in  this  area  were  not  governed  primarily 
by  economic  considerations;  social  welfare,  and 
income  and  population  redistribution,  were  perhaps 
the  main  motives.  The  economic  results  achieved 
were,  therefore,  not  commensurate  with  the  costs 
incurred. 

National  self-sufficiency  in  food,  or  at  least  the 
nearest  point  to  it,  was  the  objective  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  investment  policy  in  India  and  Pakistan  also. 
The  first  five-year  plan  of  India  devoted  one  third 
of  its  plan  outlay  to  undertakings  (such  as  irrigation, 
multiple-purpose  river  schemes)  designed  to  stimulate 
agricultural  production.  Only  5  per  cent  went  to 
industry.  The  favourable  results  achieved  at  the  end 
of  the  plan  led  the  planners  to  believe  that  they  had 
underestimated  the  nation’s  capacity  to  increase  food 
production.  The  food  emergency  was  considered  to 
be  over;  the  sense  of  urgency  was  lost.  In  the 
second  five-year  plan,  therefore,  while  the  target  rate 
of  increase  was  considerably  raised,  the  emphasis  was 
shifted  to  industrialization,  especially  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  heavy  industry.  The  second  plan  will  be 
ending  in  March  1961,  and  indications  are  that  the 
agricultural  target  will  not  be  hit,  although  output 
had  increased  by  35  per  cent  between  1949/50  and 
1958/59.  The  proposed  outline  of  the  third  five-year 
plan,  therefore,  in  raising  the  food  production  target 
still  further  reassigns  a  high  priority  to  public 
investment  in  agriculture  and  to  factories  producing 
chemical  fertilizers. 


Capital  outlays  often  underestimate  the  total  effort  made  to 
increase  agricultural  production.  A  part  of  the  investment  consists 
of  subsidies  given  to  the  private  sector  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
improve  or  increase  agricultural  inputs  such  as  fertilizers  and 
seeds,  or  of  direct  public  sector  expenditure  on  extension  services. 
In  budget  classifications  of  several  countries  these  efforts  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  current  expenditures.  Similarly,  even  among  capital  out¬ 
lays,  those  on  the  establishment  of  fertilizer  factories  or  on  the 
construction  of  roads  are  described  as  investment  in  industry  or 
transportation  although  such  oudays  may  be  undertaken  with  the 
ultimate  intent  of  increasing  agricultural  production. 


Similar  changes  in  emphasis  are  observable  also 
in  Pakistan  where,  over  the  five-year  period  of  its 
first  plan,  there  was  practically  no  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  As  a  result,  the  second  five-year 
plan  is  assigning  a  higher  priority  to  investment  that 
will  raise  food  production.  Even  in  mainland  China, 
a  trend  is  visible  in  recent  years  towards  expanding 
the  share  of  agriculture  in  total  investment. 

Thailand,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  reducing 
agricultural  investment.  The  coimtry  was  rewarded 
with  very  satisfactory  results  in  terms  of  production 
but  was  confronted  with  soft  export  markets  for  rice; 
once  the  projects  in  hand  were  completed,  it  pro¬ 
gressively  cut  down  its  investment  in  agriculture  and 
irrigation  from  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1952  to  15  per  cent  in  1957.  In  implementing  a 
policy  of  general  retrenchment,  the  Philippines,  too, 
having  completed  several  of  its  projects,  sharply  cut 
its  spending  on  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources  from  30  per  cent  of  total  capital 
outlays  in  1958  to  22  per  cent  in  1959. 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  ON 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

In  the  field  of  social  services,  the  traditional 
distinction  between  current  and  capital  expenditure 
is  of  limited  use;  current  expenditure  is  as  representa¬ 
tive  or  fruitful  of  the  desired  objectives  as  capital 
expenditure,  perhaps  even  more  so.  The  investment 
effort  in  the  area  of  public  health  has  to  be  measured 
not  only  in  terms  of  hospital  buildings  put  up  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  provision  made  for  the  supply 
(and  training)  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  of  the 
expenditure  on  preventive  measures  and  medicines. 
Similarly,  the  provision  made  for  the  supply  of 
teachers  and  text  books  may  be  no  less  important 
than  that  made  for  building  schools.  In  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  save  on  school  buildings  through  such 
arrangements  as  double  shifts,  as  in  China:  Taiwan, 
or  open  air  schools,  as  in  North  Borneo  or  in  some 
of  the  states  in  India.  The  distinction  between 
current  outlays  and  capital  formation  loses  its  point 
when  applied  to  the  expenditure  on  human  beings; 
both  can  be  regarded  as  investment  directed  towards 
quality  augmentation  or  replenishment  of  human 
capital.*® 


The  term  “human  investment”  is  far  from  satisfactory  in  that 
it  is  “an  attempt  to  incorporate  into  the  language  of  economic 
analysis  certain  social  activities  that  are  not,  as  a  rule,  carried 
out  primarily  for  economic  purposes,  although  at  the  same  time 
they  can  have  extremely  important  economic  effects.  Inoculation 
of  children  against  polio  may  pay  off.  economically,  but  that  is 
not  the  purp)ose  of  the  inoculation  .  .  .  Economic  investment 
criteria  are  not  easy  to  use  in  relation  to  human  investment.” 
Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  December  1959, 

p.  26. 
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There  are,  however,  serious  practical  difficulties 
in  isolating  and  evaluating  expenditure  on  social 
services.  In  government  budgets,  this  expenditure 
tends  to  be  dispersed  among  a  variety  of  departments. 

A  study  on  social  expenditure  in  India  found  an 
underestimation  of  50  per  cent  for  centr&l  government 
spending  on  social  services  and  20  per  cent  for  the 
states  governments  “owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
classification  in  the  budgets  is  based  primarily  on 
departments  rather  than  on  functions  or  purposes.”*^ 
Secondly,  the  outlays  have  to  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  total  national  effort,  including  the  activities  of 
non-profit  institutions,  households  and  enterprises  in 
the  private  sector.  While  government  expenditure 
may  predominate  in  services  such  as  primary  educa¬ 
tion  or  public  health  programmes,  public  and  private 
efforts  in  most  other  social  services  are  intertwined 
to  a  varying  degree.  Housing  and  social  welfare 
activities  such  as  the  care  of  the  old  and  the  crippled 
remain  predominantly  private  sector  concerns  in  most 
countries  of  the  region.  Data  on  private  efforts  are, 
however,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  for  social 
services;  indicators  other  than  expenditure  allocation 
— such  as  numbers  of  doctors  or  teachers — have  to 
be  used  in  order  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  national 
resources  devoted  to  social  services  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  between  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 

In  allocating  funds  to  social  services,  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  region  have  often  encountered  the 
problem  of  “choosing”  between  economic  development 
and  social  welfare.  Historically,  it  is  true  that,  in 
the  industrial  countries,  the  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  preceded  the  advance  in  social  welfare; 
this  does  not,  however,  mean  that  they  cannot  go 
together.  In  the  newly  developing  countries  of  Asia, 
the  knowledge  of  and  contact  with  advanced  social 
welfare  schemes  in  the  developed  countries,  have 
already  created  a  demand  for  social  services  from  the 
masses — conscious  of  their  political  strength  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  Ceylon — at  a  time  when  resources  are  also 
required  for  economic  development.  The  mixed  ' 
feelings  of  preference  for  economic  expenditure  and 
of  reluctant  submission  to  the  diversion  of  resources 
to  social  services  are  explicitly  expressed,  for  instance,' 
by  the  President  of  the  Philippines  in  his  Budget 
Message  presenting  the  country’s  Five-year  (1959- 
1963)  fiscal  plan:  “the  choice  would  be  to  provide 
more  funds  for  the  maximum  promotion  of  economic 
development  and  to  restrict  the  expansion  of  social 
services  until  such  time  as  additional  funds  can  be 
generated  from  the  increase  in  national  income 
occasioned  by  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 


21  “An  Exploratory  Study  of  Social  Expenditures  in  India,”  a 
paper  submitted  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  ECAFE  Working  Party 
on  Economic  Development  and  Planning.  See  Economic  Bulletin 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  December  1959,  p.  34. 


However,  the  mandatory  nature  of  social  development 
expenditures  precludes  the  full  adoption  of  the 
approach.”®* 

Expenditure  on  social  services,  however,  goes 
towards  the  servicing  of  an  essential  social  need. 
While  finance  ministers  are,  and  always  will  be, 
confronted  with  unpleasant  choices  in  having  to 
allocate  marginal  expenditure  between  what  appear 
to  be  equally  good  alternatives,  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  attempted  to  achieve  a  practical  and  pragmatic 
compromise  which,  lacking  precise  criteria  and  a 
better  name,  is  generally  described  as  “a  balanced 
approach  to  economic  and  social  development.” 

In  terms  of  government  resources  devoted  to 
social  services,  Ceylon,  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
rank  the  foremost  among  the  countries  of  the  region. 
Social  services  account  for  38  per  cent  of  government 
outlay  in  Ceylon,  32  per  cent  in  the  Philippines  and 
30  per  cent  in  Japan  (see  table  28).  Government 
outlay,  as  a  whole,  accounts  for  26  per  cent  of 
national  product  in  Ceylon  and  25  per  cent  in  Japan; 
in  other  words,  the  public  sector  expenditure  on 
social  services  in  Ceylon  is  as  high  as  10  per  cent 
and  in  Japan  about  8  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Because  of  the  low  proportion  of  Philip¬ 
pine  government  expenditure  to  national  product,  the 
share  of  government-provided  social  services  in  that 
country  comes  to  less  than  4  per  cent.  These  outlays 
are  in  addition  to  private  sector  outlays  which  are 
higher  perhaps  in  Japan  than  in  Ceylon.  Reliable 
estimates  are  not  available,  but  the  total  national 
allocation  would  be  around  15  per  cent  of  the  national 
product  in  the  two  countries.  This  can  be  contrasted 
with  India  or  Pakistan.  Total  social  service  expendi¬ 
ture  in  these  countries  took  only  16-18  per  cent  of 
government  expenditure  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
net  national  products.  If  private  sector  outlay  is 
reckoned  at  about  the  same  as  public  sector  outlay, 
the  national  allocation  would  be  less  than  6  per  cent 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  proportion  devoted  in 
Ceylon  or  Japan.  Even  allowing  for  the  respective 
differences  in  internal  purchasing  power  of  national 
currencies  and  their  rates  of  exchange  with  each 
other,  expenditure  in  India  and  Pakistan  on  social 
services  in  absolute  terms  (4  United  States  dollars 
per  head)  compares  quite  unfavourably  with  the 
amount  spent  (19  dollars  per  head)  in  (^ylon.  Only 
part  of  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  (pylon’s 
relatively  greater  prosperity;  to  a  major  extent,  the 
difference  expresses  a  deliberate  preference  for  social 
services  in  Ceylon,  a  country  which  otherwise  is  poorer 
than  Japan,  but  spends  roughly  the  same  proportion 
of  its  national  product  and  a  higher  proportion  of 
its  public  sector  outlay  on  these  services. 


22  The  President's  Budget  Message  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Second  Session,  Manila  1959,  p.  20. 
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Table  28.  ECAFE  Countries:  Functional  Distribution  of 
Government  Expenditure 


Item 

Burnt# 

{1958) 

Ceylon 

(1958) 

China:  Federation 

mainland  of  Malaya 
(1958)  (1958) 

India 

(1958) 

PtHisUn 
(1957)  (1957) 

Fkilippines 

(1958) 

Thailand 

(1959) 

(United  States  dollars  per  capita) 

Gross  national  product 

55 

126 

270*’ 

70 

306  63 

220 

103 

Government  expenditure  . 

.  15 

32 

52b 

12 

76  10 

25 

15 

(Per  cent  of  gross  national  product)* 


Government  expenditure  . 

28 

26 

33" 

19b 

16 

25 

16 

11 

14 

1.  Economic  services  .  . 

26 

31 

(Per  cent  of  total  government  expenditure) 

64*  20  46  44  34 

33 

21 

of  which; 

Agriculture  and 
community 

development  .  .  . 

8 

11 

7 

9 

11 

9 

11 

5 

Transportation  and 
communications  . 

6 

14 

8 

13 

15 

10 

17 

'  10 

Industry  . 

8 

6 

5 

17 

14 

11 

3 

6 

2.  Social  services  .... 

17 

38 

11 

25 

16 

30 

18 

32 

26 

of  which: 

Education . 

10 

15 

15 

8 

7 

4 

24 

19 

Health . 

3 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Social  welfare'  .  .  . 

4 

14 

3 

5 

17 

12 

2 

3 

3.  General  services  .  .  . 

53 

17 

18* 

44 

27 

12 

35 

26 

40 

of  which: 

Defence . 

28 

5 

12* 

16 

13 

7 

18 

15 

21 

4.  Other  Expenditures  .  . 

4 

14 

7 

11 

11 

14 

13 

9 

13 

of  which: 

Interest  on  debt  .  . 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

5 

2 

4 

Pensions . 

2 

5 

1 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

‘Total  and  defence  expenditures  are  actuals;  the  rest  are  derived  from  a  reclassification  of 
the  1957  budget  estimates  published  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  Minbtry  of  Finance,  in 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Fiscal  and  Financial  Statistics,  November  1958. 

••  1957. 

*  Net  national  product  for  mainland  China,  India  and  Pakistan. 

See  footnotes  b  of  table  17  on  page  56  and  c  of  table  20  on  page  59. 

*  To  the  extent  that  heavy  industries  answering  defence  needs  are  also  financed  from  invest¬ 
ment  allocation  to  ‘industry’,  the  share  of  economic  services  has  swollen,  and  this  has  been 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  general  services  and  of  defence. 

*  Including  food  subsidies  in  Ceylon,  net  transactions  of  state  trading  schemes  and  those 

,  relating  to  the  "development  assistance  from  the  United  States"  (mainly  food  supplies  under 

Public  Law  480)  in  India,  and  the  net  transactions  of  state  trading  schemes  (relating  mainly 
to  food  distribution)  in  Pakistan. 

The  percentage  of  expenditure  on  social  services  producers  for  sales  of  rice  to  the  Government  for 
in  Ceylon,  however,  includes  a  special  type  of  rationed  distribution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 

“welfare”  expenditure.  This  is  primarily  the  welfare  ernment  derives  profits  from  sugar  distribution,  and 
implicit  in  the  redistribution  of  incomes  brought  roughly  breaks  even  in  the  distribution  of  wheat 

about  by  the  Government  in  providing  economic  flour.  Rice,  however,  is  the  most  important  staple 

services  at  a  loss  (see  table  29).  The  most  important  in  Ceylon’s  diet,  and  the  price  of  rice  has  been  a 

of  such  services  is  food  distribution.  The  Govern-  live  political  issue.  At  one  stage,  in  1953,  the 

ment  sells  rice,  on  ration,  at  prices  which  have  been  Government  decided  to  relieve  itself  of  the  heavy 

on  the  average  lower  than  the  import  costs  and  burden  imposed  by  rice  subsidies;  the  political  party 

substantially  lower  than  the  prices  paid  to  domestic  that  was  elected  in  1956  had,  however,  held  out  a 
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Table  29.  Ceylon:  Distribution  of  Government  Expenditure,  1948-1958 


Item  I94S  1949  1950  1951  1952  195i  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 


(Indices  of  values  at  consunt  1948  prices;  1948  =  100) 


106 

125 

136 

146 

144 

149 

158 

149 

159 

166 

113 

115 

121 

178 

163 

132 

141 

169 

198 

202 

(Per 

cent  of 

gross  national  product) 

22 

19 

19 

26 

24 

19 

19 

24 

26 

26 

(Per  cent  of  government  expenditure) 


Gross  national  product  .  100 

Government  expenditure.  100 

Government  expenditure.  21 

Economic  services*  ...  29 

Social  services*  ....  25 

General  services  ....  12 

Income  redistribution: 

Food  subsidies  ...  13 

Direct  relief  ....  3 

Losses  on  public 

undertakings  ...  4 

Other  items'*  ....  9 

Total  29 
Unallocable*  ....  5 


30 

26 

27 

29 

27 

25 

27 

25 

23 

26 

12 

13 

13 

9 

13 

8 

4 

15 

21 

11 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

5 

4 

3 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

26 

19 

29 

34 

26 

7 

15 

6 

5 

8 

28 

31 

26 

23 

26 

31 

30 

29 

26 

27 

15 

15 

14 

14 

17 

1 

3 

7 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

9 

9 

9 

8 

11 

17 

18 

22 

24 

27 

9 

6 

9 

14 

3 

Source:  (Compiled  from  the  (Central  Bank  of  Ceylon:  Annual  Report  jor  1959,  ((Colombo,  1960). 
See  also  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

*Net  of  income  redistribution. 

^  Including  pensions  and  interest  on  public  debt. 

"Including  grants  to  local  bodies  and  financial  transactions. 


promise  to  restore  these  subsidies  in  its  election 
manifesto.  The  implementation  of  this  promise  by 
the  new  Government  costs  about  8  per  cent  of  total 
public  sector  expenditure  in  the  country.*® 

Ceylon  is  perhaps  an  extreme  example.  It 
nevertheless  illustrates  the  pressures  that  are  building 
up  in  many  countries  of  the  region  in  favour  of 
taking  out  a  larger  proportion  of  the  national  product 
in  the  form  of  a  higher  level  of  living  and  using  up 
in  the  process  the  wherewithal  for  development. 
While  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  giving  high 
priority  to  expenditure  on  social  services,  even  in 
the  limited  context  of  aiming  at  economic  growth, 
the  countries  of  the  region  would  be  well  advised  to 
keep  down  to  the  minimum  such  redistributive 
expenditures  which  favour  spendthrift  consumption 
at  the  expense  of  development  or  investment.  India 


^  In  addition  to  these  subsidies,  an  outlay  amounting  to  5  per 
cent  of  total  expenditure  is  being  incurred  in  covering  the  operat¬ 
ing  losses  or  government  enterprises,  principally  the  railways  and 
the  newly  nationalized  bus  services.  These  losses  are  suffered 
under  pressure  from  organized  workers  for  higher  wages,  which 
have  increased  in  real  terms  since  1957,  and  from  the  consumers 
for  lower  prices  of  public  utility  services.  Even  the  economic 
objectives  such  as  land  setdement  or  food^  production  have  been 
overshadowed  by  objectives  of  income  redbtribudon;  colonization 
schemes  have  proved  expensive  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  elaborate 
housing  schemes.  The  rents  charged  (and  only  partially  collected) 
have  been  uneconomic;  the  maintenance  burden  which  could  have 
been  easily  shifted  to  the  tenants  continues  to  rest  with  the 
Government 


and  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  perhaps,  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  in  practising  economy  on  social 
services. 

In  attempting  to  expand  the  scope  of  social 
services  in  their  development  expenditure,  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  have  put  emphasis  on  more  or 
less  similar  courses  of  action,  although  the  magnitude 
of  the  resources  devoted  or  the  time  schedules  for 
implementation  of  the  programmes  have  varied. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  countries  have 
attempted  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  estimated 
increase  in  school-age  population,  but  also  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  actual  enrolment  in  schools.  Most 
of  the  plans  have  looked  forward  to  reaching  com¬ 
pulsory  and  universal  primary  education,  if  not  within 
the  current  plan  periods,  at  least,  in  some  foreseeable 
periods  beyond  them.  While  progress  made  in  this 
direction,  on  the  whole,  has  been  satisfactory,  the 
countries  have  not  felt  happy  at  the  advance  in  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  technical  training  at  the 
high  school  and  imiversity  levels.  Although  the 
greatest  need  has  been  for  training  foremen  and 
engineers,  teachers  and  doctors,  the  targets  have  by 
no  means  been  reached.  For  instance,  Indonesia’s 
five-year  (1956-1960)  development  plan  envisaged 
producing  7,775  engineers  and  technicians  and  1,070 
doctors;  in  the  three  years  from  1956  to  1958,  only 
537  of  the  former  and  249  of  the  latter  had  graduated 
from  the  country’s  science  and  medical  faculties. 
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The  development  programmes  in  the  field  of 
public  health  have  laid  emphasis  on  environmental 
sanitation  in  order  to  improve  health,  particularly  in 
rural  areas  which  are  altogether  lacking  in  any  such 
facilities.  Second  in  the  line  of  importance,  though 
not  necessarily  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  expenditure, 
is  the  control  and  eradication  of  the  long-familiar 
scourges  such  as  malaria,  yaws  and  tuberculosis. 
Third  in  the  line  comes  the  improvement  of  existing 
medical  facilities,  such  as  hospitals  and  medical 
equipment,  and  the  training  of  doctors,  nurses, 
midwives,  etc.  The  progress  in  public  health,  as  in 
education,  has  been  uneven.  The  disease  eradication 
programme  has  been  an  outstanding  success;  in 
Ceylon,  for  instance,  the  death  rate  from  malaria 
declined  sharply  from  2  per  thousand  in  1946  to 
2  per  hundred  thousand  in  1958.  The  achievement 
of  targets  in  other  fields  has  been  less  spectacular 
and  lower  than  expected. 

Other  social  welfare  programmes  for  public 
sector  expenditure  have  included  provision  of  housing 
to  low-income  groups,  resettlement  of  refugees, 
rehabilitation  of  the  old,  of  the  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped,  and  of  orphaned  children. 
Housing,  however,  has  been  a  serious  competitor  to 
economic  projects;  the  ECAFE  region  has  experienced 
a  critical  shortage  of  construction  materials  which 
are  required  for  roads,  dams,  factory  and  office 
buildings  as  well  as  for  houses.  The  housing  problem 
is  generally  the  most  acute  in  urban  areas;  the  outlay 
on  housing  has  been  most  significant  in  the  two 
“city-states”  of  the  region — Hong  Kong  and  Singa¬ 
pore.  The  high  capital-output  ratio  in  housing  has 
made  some  countries  such  as  India  give  a  rather  low 
priority  to  it;  others,  Ceylon  and  Pakistan  for 
instance,  appear  to  consider  it  of  major  importance. 
Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  plan  outlay  is 
allocated  to  housing  in  the  Ten  Year  Plan  of  Ceylon, 
and  13  per  cent  in  the  second  five-year  plan  of 
Pakistan. 

In  their  social  and  economic  development  pro¬ 
grammes,  most  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  have 
placed  a  great  emphasis  on  rural  community  develop¬ 
ment.  This  approach  rests  mainly  on  the  conviction 
that  the  organized  and  effective  use  of  the  forces 
latent  in  the  people  can  significantly  supplement  the 
direct  efforts  of  the  governments  to  promote  economic 
growth,  and  thus  smooth  the  process  of  social  change 
implicit  in  the  structural  transformation  of  the 
traditional  rural  economy.  The  earlier  programmes 
leaned  heavily  on  social  objectives  such  as  mass 
education,  or  the  provision  of  general  social  ameni¬ 
ties,  but  more  recently,  as  illustrated  by  the  trends 
in  India  and  Pakistan,  community  development 
programmes  have  been  conceived  of  as  relatively 
long-term  programmes  with  multiple — social,  cultural, 
economic  and  civic — objectives  and  a  wide  range  of 


means  to  achieve  them.  By  the  end  of  1959,  sixteen 
countries  were  implementing  community  development 
programmes  with  varying  emphasis  and  coverage. 
The  current  programmes  in  Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan, 
India  and  southern  Viet-Nam  had  covered  by  then 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  their  respective 
villages**  with  outlays  ranging  from  4  to  6  pet  cent 
of  total  public  sector  expenditure. 

GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  ON 
GENERAL  SERVICES 

The  expenditure  on  general  services  has  been 
growing,  almost  in  line  with  the  growth  in  total 
expenditure.  The  growth  is  more  marked  in  the  field 
of  public  administration;  defence  outlays  have  shown 
irregular  movements  depending  on  the  security 
problems  encountered  and  the  availability  of  foreign 
assistance.  Japan  and  Ceylon,  with  relatively  smaller 
outlays  on  defence,  spend  on  general  services  the 
lowest  proportion  among  the  countries  of  the  region 
(see  table  28).**  The  expenditure  of  the  rest  varies 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half. 

The  reasons  for  the  increase  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration  outlays  have  been  the  increase  in  population 
in  all  countries  and,  in  several  of  them,  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  the  administrative  services  provided 
by  the  government.  The  number  of  offences  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  police  and  the  number  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  tried  by  public  courts  between  1950 
and  1955  in  India  increased  by  16  per  cent;  the 
population  of  the  territory  administered  increased  by 
only  half  as  much.  Part  of  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tion  has  increased  through  the  need  to  operate  diverse 
controls.  Another  stream  contributing  to  the  volume 
of  administrative  outlays  has  been  that  of  the  growing 
claims  for  representation  abroad,  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  embassies,  legations,  and  consulates, 
and  of  international  conferences  at  all  levels  and  in 
all  fields.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  make  an 
assessment  of  the  growth  in  real  terms  from  the 
available  data  on  expenditure  at  current  prices  (see 
table  30) .  Prices  in  the  domestic  sector  would  hardly 
be  relevant  in  any  effort  to  deflate  the  expenditure 
incurred  primarily  outside  the  countries  concerned. 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  about  the  increase  in 
real  terms. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  growth  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  general  administration  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  growth  in  functions.  The  main  constituent 
of  the  rise  in  such  spending  has  been  the  wage  bill 
in  public  services.  The  rates  of  emoluments  in  the 


United  Nations,  Community  Development  and  Economic 
Development,  (December  1960),  Part  1,  page  7. 

2$  Mainland  China’s  expenditures  are  perhaps  understated.  See 
footnote  e  of  table  28  on  page  79. 
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Part  II.  Public  Finance  in  the  Postwar  Period 


Table  30.  ECAFE  Countries:  Expenditure 
Allocated  to  the  Ministries  of  External 
or  Foreign  Affairs  in  1958 


Country  Index;  1950  =  100 


Burma . '  .  .  .  240 

Ceylon .  334 

China:  Taiwan .  184* 

India .  205" 

Indonesia .  252* 

Pakistan .  266" 

Philippines .  167 


Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

•  1957  in  relation  to  1953. 

"Only  current  expenditure. 

*  1952  =  100. 

Table  31.  ECAFE  Countries:  Indices  of  the 
Number  of  Judgments  Given  in  Courts, 
the  Expenditure  Incurred  and 
Cost  of  Living  in  1958 
(1950=100) 


*  C<mntry 

Number  of 
judgements 
gipen 

Expenditure 
on  justice 
end  police 

Cost  of 
lining 

Ceylon . 

103 

200 

108 

China:  Taiwan*  .  .  . 

no 

266 

133 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 

184 

117 

India" . 

116 

143 

95 

Pakistan  . 

323 

129 

Philippines . 

172 

103 

Singapore . 

300 

117 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 
•  1957  in  relation  to  1953. 

"  1955. 


civil  service  have  perhaps  not  gone  up  in  real  terms 
anywhere  except  in  Ceylon;  it  may  be  that  numbers 
have  swollen  in  accordance  with  Parkinson’s  law,  by 
which  administration  continues  to  grow  on  its  own 
irrespective  of  the  functions  to  be  performed.  Work 
is  created  to  provide  employment  to  new  entrants  and 
promotions  to  those  already  in.  The  “law”  appears 
to  be  operating  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  anywhere 
else. 

Defence  outlays,  being  limited  to  governments, 
indicate  the  full  national  allocation  of  resources  to 
that  purpose.  Table  32  accordingly  presents  defence 
expenditures  both  in  relation  to  total  government 
expenditure  and  to  national  product.  The  year-to- 
year  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  to  national  product 
need  not  be  exclusively  attributed  to  changing 
policies ;  it  may  be  that  the  national  product  is 
fluctuating  more  sharply  in  response  to  the  changes 
in  conditions  affecting  production  or  exports. 


The  trend  in  defence  expenditure,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  uneven.  The  whole  postwar  period  has  been 
one  in  which  several  countries  of  the  ECAFE  area 
have  been  afflicted  with  the  necessity  of  spending  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  resources  on  military 
outlays.  One  factor  making  for  such  outlays  is  the 
full  assumption  of  defence  responsibility  by  the 
national  governments  from  the  metropolitan  countries, 
particularly  in  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya,  Laos,  Singapore  and  southern  Viet-Nam. 
The  coimtries  have  also  come  to  feel  relatively  more 
insecure  with  regard  to  their  borders.  Since  the 
Second  World  War  ended,  several  countries  of  the 
region  have  actually  been  involved  in  war  operations 
in  Korea  and  Viet-Nam.  India  and  Pakistan  were 
also  involved  in  limited  armed  conflict  in  the  late 
’forties.  Parallel  to  the  wars  across  or  over  the 
borders  were  the  wars  within  them.  Civil  wars  or 
internal  rebellions  at  one  time  or  the  other  have 
afflicted  Burma,  China,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  Even  when  military 
operations  were  concluded,  the  conflicts  were  not  fully 
resolved,  and  the  countries  have  been  keeping  their 
military  expenditure  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

The  general  feeling  of  insecurity  has  led  several 
countries  of  the  region  to  participate  in  joint  defence 
arrangements  with  other  nations.  The  statistics  of 
military  assistance  received  are  not  generally  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  ascertain  whether  such 
assistance  has  reduced  the  burden  of  national  defence, 
or  increased  it  by  requiring  matching  local  spending 
or  follow-up  outlays.  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  governments  would  or  would  not  have  under¬ 
taken  their  defence  commitments  of  the  magnitude 
they  did  if  foreign  assistance  were  not  available. 
If  we  can  presume  that  they  would  have  done  so  in 
any  case,  then  foreign  military  assistance  clearly 
released  resources  for  other  purposes,  including  the 
general  improvement  of  the  levels  of  living  in  the 
countries  concerned.  Laos  provides  the  extreme 
example  where  defence  expenditure,  financed  pri¬ 
marily  by  foreign  assistance,  has  taken  a  negligible 
share  of  the  government  budget.  Foreign  military 
aid  spending  was  also  of  some  economic  value  to 
the  receiving  countries;  road  improvement  in  Thailand 
is  a  case  in  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
that  countries  may  have  increased  the  allocation  of 
domestic  resources  to  defence  in  attempting  to  match 
their  own  spending  with  foreign  military  assistance. 
Countries  not  accepting  such  assistance  may  have  also 
been  tempted  to  keep  up  with  their  neighbours  in 
the  defence  field  by  ordering  the  latest  military 
equipment  involving  heavy  obsolescence  and  by 
paying  for  it  in  valuable  foreign  exchange.  It  is 
difficult  to  djsentangle  from  the  mere  budget  figures 
of  national  outlays  on  defence — whether  rising  or 
falling — ^the  varying  estimations  of  defence  needs 
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Table  32.  ECAFE  Countries:  National  Expenditure  on  Defence,  1950-1958 


CoMniry 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1950 

Burma . 

24 

26 

Per  cent  of  total  government  expenditure 
29  32  29  26  27 

28 

28 

Cambodia* . 

24 

30 

35 

63 

45 

35 

28 

25 

Ceylon . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

China;  mainland*  .  . 

42 

43 

26 

26 

24 

24 

20 

19 

12 

Taiwan  .  .  . 

42 

33 

32 

38 

37 

36 

34 

35 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 

2 

24 

25 

23 

21 

18 

15 

16 

16 

India . 

20 

20 

19 

19 

17 

14 

13 

15 

13 

Indonesia . 

16 

19 

18 

16 

13 

14 

15 

20 

Japan  . 

12 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Korea,  southern  .  .  . 

48 

44 

38 

37 

30 

30 

Laos*  . 

3 

5 

3 

4 

Pakistan  . 

39 

36 

3? 

29 

26 

37 

31 

18 

20 

Philippines . 

15 

19 

20 

18 

17 

16 

14 

14 

15 

Thailand . 

13 

15 

19 

18 

18 

15 

14 

22 

21 

Viet-Nam  *•'*.... 

69 

71 

79 

73 

45 

Burma . 

3.8 

3.7 

Per  cent  of  gross  national  product 

5.0  6.2  8.3  6.9  6.9 

6.8 

7.7 

Cambodia* . 

2.8 

4.2 

4.7 

13.5 

8.8 

4.4 

4.0 

Ceylon . 

02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

China:  mainland*'  *  . 

6.7 

10.2 

7.2 

8.2 

7.9 

8.3 

6.9 

5.9 

4.0 

Taiwan  .  .  . 

10.7 

9.0 

8.7 

10.0 

10.0 

9.9 

10.1 

11.5 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 

3.3 

2.9 

3.1 

India* . 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

2.1 

Indonesia . 

5.0 

3.7 

4.5 

3.8 

32 

3.0 

3.6 

6.2 

Japan . 

2.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

Korea,  southern  .  .  . 

6.4 

7.5 

5.8 

5.4 

6.7 

7.3 

Pakistan  **■  *  .... 

3.8 

4.7 

5.2 

3.5 

3.1 

3.9 

3.4 

2.8 

3.1 

Philippines . 

1.7 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Thailand . 

1.4 

2.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

2.0 

1.9 

3.6 

2.9 

NoU:  Defence  expenditure  excludes  the  volume  of  foreign  assurance  on  which  data  are  not 
available.  See  also  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

‘See  footnote  a  of  table  22  on  page  67. 

**  See  footnote  e  of  table  28  on  page  79. 

”  Budget  estimates. 

•’Only  southern  Viet-Nam  from  1956  on;  including  outlays  financed  by  foreign  aid. 

*  Net  national  product. 

*  See  footnote  b  of  table  17  on  page  56. 


made  from  time  to  time  by  governments  and  of  the 
reductions  or  spurts  which  were  induced  by  the 
availability  of  foreign  assistance  to  them  or  to  their 
neighbours.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  assess  the  magnitude 
of  the  economic  gains  which  were  secured  as 
by-products  of  military  outlays.  The  fall  in  the 
proportion  of  defence  to  total  government  expenditure 
in  some  of  the  countries  may  only  mean  that  a 
decreased  share  was  borne  by  the  domestic  govern¬ 
ment  vis-d-vis  foreign  aid.  Similarly,  the  decline  in 
the  share  of  defence  expenditure  in  mainland  China, 
in  recent  years,  is  apparently  the  counterpart  of  the 
expansion  of  the  government  budget  resulting  from 
increasing  governmental  control  over  the  economy. 
Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  heavy 
industry  is  of  military  significance.  The  fall  is  more 
moderate  in  relation  to  the  national  product;  the 
significant  decline  in  1958  is  again  the  statistical 


corollary  of  the  sharp  rise  in  national  income  from 
the  “Great  Leap  Forward”  of  that  year.  The  rise 
in  Indonesia  in  1958  could  be  explained  by  the 
rebellion.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  rising  trend  in 
the  proportion  of  resources  devoted  to  defence  outlays 
seems  to  have  been  arrested;  the  proportion  seems 
to  have  been  stabilized  in  a  number  of  countries 
at  or  around  the  ratios  reached  in  1955-1956. 
Although  it  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
situation  this  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
implication  remains  that  these  governments  have  been 
forced  to  increase  the  volume  of  their  resources 
devoted  to  defence  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
have  increased  their  outlays  on  social  and  economic 
development.  They  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
allocate  a  progressively  larger  proportion  of  their 
increasing  total  expenditure  to  purposes  more  creative 
of  human  happiness  and  welfare. 


Chapter  6 

GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 


The  revenue  systems  in  most  countries  are  built 
up  haphazard.  In  ECAFE  countries,  they  show  the 
influence  of  historical  accidents,  emulation  of  the  tax 
systems  of  metropolitan  or  other  advanced  countries, 
and  the  ad  hoc  responses  to  the  specific  situations 
encountered.  However,  the  criteria  by  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  judged — such  as  the  Smithian 
canons  of  taxation — have  themselves  undergone  a 
drastic  change  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Many  countries  have  effected  considerable  changes  in 
their  revenue  systems  to  make  them  more  serviceable 
for  the  tasks  of  fiscal  policy  outlined  in  chapter  4. 
They  have  attempted  to  use  them  to  increase  the 
long-term  ratio  of  national  non-consumption  to 

income,  to  influence  the  balance  of  payments,  to 
channel,  resources  into  the  public  sector  so  as  to  give 
greater  control  over  their  utilization,  to  counteract 
short-term  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  and  to 
reduce  the  large — and  may  be  growing — inequalities 
of  income  and  wealth.  This  chapter  reviews  the 

salient  characteristics  of  the  existing  revenue  systems 
in  the  ECAFE  countries,  assesses  their  merits  and 
limitations,  and  explores  the  means  of  enhancing 

their  effectiveness  in  realizing  these  objectives.  The 
impact  of  revenue  policies,  however,  should  be 

evaluated  not  in  isolation,  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  expenditure  policies  reviewed  in  chapter  5. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 

Undoubtedly,  government  revenue  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region  grew  in  volume  between  1951  and 
1958  (see  table  21  on  page  67).  The  only  exception 
has  been  Indonesia,  where  internal  disturbances  have 
seriously  affected  revenue  collection  by  the  govern¬ 
ment;  revenue  appears  to  have  fallen  in  real  terms. 
The  growth  of  revenue  elsewhere  has,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  been  smaller  than  that  in  expen^ture. 
Among  the  few  cases  where  revenue  has  grown  in 
the  same  or  greater  measure  than  expenditure,  the 
latter  continues  to  be  in  excess  of  revenue. 

Only  a  few  countries,  such  as  Burma,  Ceylon, 
China  (mainland  and  Taiwan),  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  Japan  obtain  one-sixth  or  more  of  their 
national  product  in  revenue  (see  table  33).  The 
proportion  is  relatively  smaller  for  Japan  than  for 
the  advanced  industrial  countries  of  North  America 
or  western  Europe.  There  is  considerable  disparity 
even  among  the  poor  and  newly  developing  countries. 
Whereas  mainland  China  raises  one-third,  and  Burma, 
Ceylon,  China:  Taiwan  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
between  one-sixth  and  a  quarter  of  national  income 
in  revenue,  the  proportion  for  the  rest  remains 
between  only  11  and  13  per  cent  of  the  national 


Table  33.  ECAFE  Countries:  Government  Revenue,  1950-1958 
(Per  cent  of  gross  national  product) 


Country 

1950 

1951 

m2 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Burma . 

17 

15 

17 

17 

22 

23 

15 

20 

19 

Cambodia* . 

11 

14 

11 

14 

13 

12 

12 

Ceylon . 

15 

19 

21 

20 

21 

21 

25 

24 

23 

China:  mainland'’’  . 

15 

26 

29 

31 

36 

35 

32 

33 

33 

Taiwan  .  .  . 

18 

20 

17 

19 

19 

20 

20 

22 

Fcderadon  of  Malaya'. 

12 

14 

16 

15 

•  .  . 

17 

18 

17 

India** . 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

Indonesia . 

16 

15 

16 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

Japan  . 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

20 

21 

22 

22 

Korea,  southern  .  .  . 

7 

9 

8 

8 

11 

13 

Pakistan** . 

11 

13 

11 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

Philippines . 

8 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

Thailand . 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

‘Revised  estimate  for  1952  and  budget  estimates  for  1953-1957. 
'’See  footnote  b  of  table  17  on  page  56. 

‘  Including  Singapore  up  to  1953. 

^  Net  nadonal  product 
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income.  Of  course,  each  country  has  its  own  specific 
advantages  and  problems;  even  so,  countries  with 
similar  types  of  economy  such  as  Burma  and  Thailand 
or  Ceylon  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  show 
considerable  disparity  in  the  revenue  they  raise. 
Despite  India’s  progress  in  other  directions,  its  fiscal 
system  has  remained  under-developed  to  the  extent 
that  the  country  ranks  among  the  lowest  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  revenue  collected  to  its  national 
income. 

The  percentage  of  national  product  obtained  by 
governments  as  revenue  has,  on  the  whole,  increased, 
although  the  increase  in  percentage  is  much  less 
striking  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  revenues. 
However,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  growth,  the 
results  of  the  efforts  made  by  governments  to  transfer 
to  themselves  resources  to  defray  their  commitments 
have  lagged  behind  the  increase  in  these  commitments. 
This  is  not  to  maintain  that  revenue  ought  to  strike 
a  balance  with  expenditure.  If  government  revenue 
does  not  rise  pari  passu  with  government  expenditure, 
the  difference  has  to  be  made  up  by  a  correspondingly 
greater  rise  in  private  saving  than  in  private 
investment.  Such  a  rise  was  obtained,  in  fact, 
through  ‘forced’  saving  as  is  reflected  in  the  rise  in 
levels  of  prices  and  cost  of  living  for  all  countries 
except  the  Philippines,  as  shown  in  table  21.*  The 
relative  impact  of  government  deficits  on  domestic 
price  levels,  and  the  measures  through  which  the 
rise  in  them  was  sought  to  be  contained,  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  in  chapter  7. 

In  Japan,  the  share  of  government  revenue  to 
total  national  income  has  remained  remarkably  stable. 
This  development  is  the  outcome  of  two  offsetting 
influences.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  pursued  a  policy  of  containment  of  the 
public  sector  from  direct  participation  in  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  national  economy.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  various  reasons,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  curbing 
expenditure,  which  has  been  claiming  an  increased 
share  of  the  national  product.’  In  the  field  of 
revenue,  however,  the  Government  has  been 
periodically  lowering  taxes  on  personal  incomes  and 
corporate  profits  as  inducements  to  the  private  sector 
to  increase  investment  and  exports.  Despite  these 
measures,  revenue  has  risen  with  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Japanese  economy;  some  of  the 
commodity  taxes  on  consumption  goods  have  brought 
in  significant  amounts. 

The  sharpest  rise  in  government  revenue  in 
relation  to  the  national  product  took  place  in  mainland 
China.  For  a  time,  considerable  revenues  were 


1  It  may  be  noted  that,  owing  to  the  Korean  war,  the  base  year 
1950  was  itself  a  year  of  high  prices  in  several  of  the  countries 
listed  in  table  21. 

2  See  United  Nations,  Economic  Bulletin  For  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  September  1960,  p.  29. 


obtained  by  the  new  Government  from  confiscation 
of  domestic  and  foreign  private  assets,  collection  of 
back  taxes  and  imposition  of  fines  for  tax  evasion. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  the  socialization  of  private 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  reviewed  in 
chapter  5,  became  the  more  important  element. 
Between  1951  and  1959,  total  revenue  grew  more 
than  fourfold,  whereas,  according  to  official  indices, 
“prices”  remained  stable;  the  share  of  profits  from 
state  enterprises  in  total  revenue  increased  from  24 
to  61  per  cent.  While  the  volume  of  agricultural 
taxes  and  industrial  and  commercial  taxes  has  grown, 
their  share  has  fallen.  These  taxes  are  also  payable 
by  state  enterprises  and  by  the  communes.  The 
payments  made  by  state  enterprises  for  taxes,  together 
with  the  profits  transferred  to  revenue,  raised  the 
total  contribution  of  these  enterprises  from  49  per 
cent  of  government  revenue  in  1951  to  92  per  cent 
in  1959.®  Obviously,  the  state  derives  most  of  the 
revenues  required  directly  from  its  control  over  the 
productive  apparatus;  it  has  to  raise  revenue  from 
“other  sources”  to  the  tune  of  only  about  8  per  cent 
of  non-consumption  or  non-9aleable  output,  or  4  per 
cent  of  consumption  or  saleable  output.  No  wonder 
that  despite  the  sharp  increase  in  non-consumption 
output,  the  price  level  in  mainland  China  has 
remained  stable  since  1951;  however,  the  stability  is 
unimportant  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The 
question  of  price  stability  is  quite  different  in  a 
centrally  planned  economy;  prices  are  so  administered 
as  to  equate  money  incomes  with  consumption  or 
saleable  output.  Price  stability  becomes  a  problem 
only  if  saleable  output  is  to  be  reduced.  If,  however, 
total  output  is  increasing,  an  ever-larger  slice  of  the 
increase  can  be  taken  out  as  non-saleable  output 
without  causing  undue  concern  as  to  the  consequences 
of  monetary  demand  on  the  price  level. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Japan  has  sought  to 
contain  the  expansion  of  the  public  sector  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  mainland  China  has  gone  all  the 
way  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rest  of  the 
countries  of  the  region — all  of  them  private  enterprise 
economies  in  varying  stages  of  under-development — 
have  grappled  in  the  middle  ground  with  the 
problems  of  raising  the  percentage  of  national  income 
collected  for  government  revenue.  Indonesia  has  not 
succeeded.  The  progress  in  many  other  countries 
has  remained  unimpressive.  There  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  revenue  to  national 
income,  but  the  figures  in  table  33  give  a  picture 
of  relative  stagnation  after  initial  spurts  rather  than 
one  of  a  continuing  growth. 


2  Po  I-po  (the  then  Finance  Minister  of  the  Central  People’s 
Government):  "Report  on  the  1953  Budget”  Ta  Kung  Poo 
(Hong  Kong),  18  February  1953;  Li  Hsien-nien  (the  present 
Finance  Minuter):  “Report  on  1959  State  Accounts  and  1960  State 
Budget”,  Peking  Review,  5  April  1960. 
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Table  34.  Mainland  Qiina:  Government  Revenue  and  its 
Composition,  1950-1959 


Year 

Totai 

revenue 

Wholesale 

prices 

Composition  of  government  revenue 
(Per  cent  of  total  revenue) 

Indices:  1950 

=  100 

Industrial  and 
commercial 
taxes 

Agricultural 

tax 

Other 

taxes 

frofit  of  state 
enterprises 
ansi  services 

Other 

1950  .  .  .  . 

100.0 

29 

13 

12 

1951  .  .  .  . 

.  .  199 

117.9 

. . . 

24 

14 

1952  .  .  .  . 

.  .  269 

118.1 

35 

15 

5 

33 

12 

1953  .  .  .  . 

.  .  334 

116.6 

38 

12 

5 

35 

10 

1954  .  .  .  . 

.  .  402 

117.1 

34 

12 

4 

38 

12 

1955  .  ,  .  . 

.  .  417 

117.8 

32 

11 

4 

41 

12 

1956  .  .  .  . 

.  .  441 

117.2 

35 

10 

4 

47 

4 

1957  .  .  .  . 

.  .  476 

118.3 

36 

10 

4 

46 

4 

1958  .  .  .  . 

.  .  642 

118.3 

34 

8 

3 

52 

3 

1959  .  .  .  . 

.  .  831 

29 

6 

3 

61 

1 

Sources:  Ten  Great  Years,  Peking  1960.  Tung  Chi  Kung  Tso  (Statistical  Bulletin),  29  June  1957.  j 

Tsai  Cheng  (Public  Finance),  5  August  1957.  Li  Hsien-nien  (Finance  Minister):  “Report  I 

on  the  Final  State  Accounts  for  1958  and  the  Draft  State  Budget  for  1959”,  Peking  1 

Review,  29  April  1959;  “Report  on  the  Final  State  Accounts  for  1959  and  the  Draft  State  j 

Budget  for  1960”,  Peking  Review,  5  April  1960;  “China’s  Great  Financial  Achievements  j 

During  the  Past  Ten  Years”,  Peking  Review,  24  November  1959.  Shen  Ping:  “Industrial  I 

and  Commercial  Taxation  in  Recent  Ten  Years”  and  Li  Shu-teh:  “Agricultural  ' 

Taxation  in  Recent  Ten  Years”,  both  in  Great  Financial  Achievements  of  the  People's 

Republic  of  China  in  the  Past  Ten  Years,  Peking,  1959.  State  Statistical  Bureau’s  Com-  : 

munique  on  the  Fulfilment  of  the  1955  Economic  Development  Plan,  Statistical  Press,  I 

Peking,  1956.  Shang  Ping:  “Prices  and  People’s  Living  Standard  in  China”,  Ta  Kung 
Poo,  Hong  Kong,  1  October  1958. 


This  stagnation  gives  some  cause  for  concern. 
How  is  it  that  the  newly  developing  private  enterprise 
economies  of  Asia  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  pro¬ 
gressively  larger  slices  of  their  increased  incomes  for 
non-consumption,  even  assuming  that  voluntary  pri¬ 
vate  saving  has  risen  pari  passu  with  government 
revenue?  Mainland  China  has  tackled  the  problem 
through  physical  control  over  the  entire  productive 
process.  Can  the  private  enterprise  economies,  within 
the  political  range  of  possibilities  open  to  them, 
adapt  their  fiscal  systems  and  monetary  institutions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  present  proportion 
of  non-consumption  to  national  income?  Even  with 
their  built-in  flexibility  and  progression,  existing 
income  taxes  have  not  contributed  to  any  material 
extent  to  raising  the  proportion  of  national  income 
taken  in  revenue.  How  can  the  fiscal  systems  be 
adapted  to  make  them  more  progressive  in  relation 
to  national  income?  Any  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  immediately  raises  the  query  as  to  how  the 
rise  in  national  income  gets  distributed.  Information 
on  the  subject  is  meagre  and  inadequate.  India  has 
begun  a  fresh  search  for  sources  of  additional  tax 
revenue  by  launching  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  who 
benefited  from  the  growth  in  national  income  during 
its  first  two  five-year  plans  and  the  spending  and 
saving  patterns  of  the  beneficiaries.  Pending  the 
availability  of  more  dependable  information,  an 
attempt  is  made  in  the  following  pages  to  review, 
in  the  light  of  easily  accessible  material,  the  revenue 


structure  of  the  ECAFE  countries,  not  only  in  respect 
of  its  past  and  present  functioning  but  also  of  its 
potentialities  for  adaptation  to  the  prime  task  which 
the  governments  of  the  countries  have  set  for  it, 
viz.  that  of  raising  the  ratio  of  non-consumption  in 
order  to  secure  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  under 
conditions  of  long-term  stability. 

TAXES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 

With  the  exception  of  Japan  and  the  “free” 
ports  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,*  almost  all 
countries  of  the  region  depend  to  a  substantial  extent 
for  tbeir  revenue  on  taxation  of  imports,  exports  or 
foreign  exchange  and  on  profits  of  export  monopolies 
or  monopolistic  distribution  of  imported  items. 
Foreign  trade  is  the  predominant  provider,  accounting 
for  about  two-fifths  of  total  revenue  or  more  in 
Afghanistan,  Brunei,”  Burma,  Ceylon,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Laos,  North  Borneo, 
Sarawak  and  Thailand.  Although,  generally,  total 
revenue  is  growing,  the  share  of  revenue  from  taxes 
on  foreign  trade  and  payments  is  falling  in  several 
countries. 


4  The  ports  are  really  not  “free”  for  all  commodities;  excise 
taxes  on  gasolene,  liquor  and  tobacco,  for  instance,  are  collected  at 
the  customs  shed. 

*See  footnote  14  on  page  92. 
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Table  35.  ECAFE  Countries:  The  Components  of  Government  Revenue 
(Per  cent  of  toted  revenue) 


Country 

Year 

Taxes  om  foreitn  trade 

Taxes  on 

internal  transaaiont 

Taxes  on  income  and  atealtk 

Profits  of 

gooernment 

enterprises 

Other 

reremtte^ 

Import  Export 

tnxes  tsxes 

Other 

taxefi 

Excise 

and  soles 
ioxes 

Fiteal 

monopolies 

Other 

tsutes 

Texes  on  Testes  on 
persons  componles 

Und 

1^5] 

39 

21 

e 

1956 

- 39  — 

_ 

11 

2 

- 16.- 

_ 

3 

3 

26 

Brunei . 

1951 

3  1 

35 

- 

- 

- 

_  i 

58 

- 

- 

3 

1958 

3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

- 

1 

20 

Burnu . 

1950 

22  3 

33 

11 

- 

2 

- 10- 

— 

2 

17 

1958 

28  3 

10 

18 

- 

3 

- 23- 

— 

2 

1 

12 

Cambodia . 

1952^ 

- 41* - 

- 

18 

- 

10 

-  9- 

_ 

3 

- 

19 

1958* 

24  2 

4 

29 

- 

20 

-  6- 

— 

1 

— 

14 

Ceylon . 

1950 

31  27 

- 

7 

- 

4 

13 

7 

- 

- 

11 

1958 

25  28 

- 

8 

- 

5 

14 

9 

1 

10 

China:  Taiwan  .  .  . 

1951 

17 

5 

8 

30 

8 

7 

1 

15 

9 

1958 

14 

% 

9 

16 

30 

4 

6 

- 

10 

11 

Federation  of  Malaya  . 

1950 

33  34 

- 

3 

- 

6 

- 11- 

— 

1 

12 

1958 

36  17 

- 

3 

- 

7 

- 16 

— 

_ 

4 

17 

Hong  Kong . 

1950 

- 

- 

30 

- 

8 

10 

17 

_ 

7 

29 

1958 

- 

- 

23 

- 

7 

15 

21 

- 

5 

29 

India . 

1950 

16  10 

- 

27 

- 

3 

17 

5 

6 

5 

12 

1958 

8  2 

- 

40 

- 

3 

14 

4 

7 

5 

17 

Indonesia . 

1951 

14  13 

40 

12 

- 

3 

9 

6 

- 

1 

2 

1958 

8  1 

34 

23 

- 

2 

12 

10 

- 

1 

9 

Iran . 

1949' 

- 21 - 

12 

34 

- 

_ 

- 15 

— 

_ 

18 

_ 

1958^ 

- 23 - 

53 

7 

- 

- 

- 10 

_ 

5 

2 

Japan  . 

1950 

- 

- 

20 

17 

2 

35 

13 

_ 

— 

13 

_ 

1958 

-  4 - 

- 

31 

10 

1 

22 

25 

- 

_ 

7 

_ 

Korea,  southern  .  .  . 

1949 

-  6 - 

- 

17 

18 

1 

8 

14 

28 

- 

8 

1958 

- 12 - 

7 

21 

10 

4 

9 

7 

10 

4 

16 

Laos . 

1951* 

- 68 - 

- 

6 

- 

7 

- 15 

— 

- 

4 

1958* 

- 53 - 

- 

28 

- 

3 

-  9 

— 

1 

4 

2 

Nepal . 

1952* 

- 31 - 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

42 

6 

14 

1958" 

- 37 - 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

_ 

24 

14 

11 

North  Borneo  .  .  .  . 

1950 

40  27 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

8 

17 

1958 

35  18 

- 

1 

- 

4 

1 

9 

_ 

2 

30 

Pakistan . 

1950 

- 48 - 

- 

14 

- 

7 

6 

1 

3 

2 

19 

1957 

- 20 - 

- 

22 

- 

2 

10 

3 

9 

5 

29 

Philippines . 

1950 

16 

- 

51 

- 

2 

- 19 

— 

- 

- 

11 

1958 

26 

- 

33 

- 

3 

8 

10 

_ 

- 

20 

Sarawak . 

1950 

26  50 

- 

2 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1958 

30  16 

- 

2 

- 

6 

- 

22 

- 

- 

24 

Singapore . 

1950 

- 

- 

46 

- 

6 

- 26 

— 

- 

8 

14 

1958 

- 

- 

42 

- 

8 

- 28 

— 

- 

7 

15 

Thailand . 

1950 

27  8 

7 

13 

12 

9 

-  7 

— 

- 

11"-' 

6 

1958 

29  •  5 

15 

21 

7 

7 

-  7 

— 

- 

4' 

5 

Viet-Nam,  southern  .  . 

1952* 

55  2 

- 

22 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

— 

17 

— 

1958* 

- 23 - 

- 

50 

- 

7 

-  7 

— 

2 

3 

8 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

*  Brunei:  royalties  from  oil;  Burma:  contributions  from  the  state-managed  boards;  Cambodia:  fees  on  entries  and  exits; 
Indonesia:  taxes  on  foreign  exchange;  Iran:  1949/50:  oil  revenue;  1958/59:  oil  revenue  and  monopoly  profits;  southern 
Korea:  taxes  on  foreign  exchange;  Thailand;  rice  premium  and  profits  of  the  Rice  Bureau. 

*  Charges  and  fees  for  services,  royalties  and  rents  and  other  income  from  property,  income  from  land  sales,  interest 
received,  etc. 

'Included  under  taxes  on  internal  transactions. 

^  Revised  estimates  or  provisional  results. 

*  Including  some  receipts  from  excise  and  turnover  taxes. 

*  Budget  estimates. 

'Included  under  “other”  taxes  on  internal  transactions  and  profits  of  government  enterprises. 

"Including  grou  receipts  of  railways. 

'  Including  gross  receipts  of  posts  and  telegraphs  and  electricity  departments. 
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The  attempt  by  the  governments  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  to  restrict  the  use  of  foreign  exchange 
only  to  essential  needs  has  resulted  in  the  curtailing 
of  all  imports  except  those  of  consumer  necessities 
and  of  producer  goods;  both  these  items  are  admitted 
either  duty  free  or  with  low  duty.  Imports  of  all 
other  items  are  restricted  either  through  import 
controls  or  by  steep  taxes  in  countries  relying  on 
fiscal  methods  to  cut  imports.  Protective  tariffs  also 
restrict  imports  of  goods  competing  with  domestic 
production.  In  fact,  in  many  newly  developing 
countries  of  the  region,  economic  growth  is  based 
on  a  policy  of  import  substitution  of  consumer  goods, 
causing  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  the  imports  of 
several  revenue-yielding  items  such  as  textiles. 

Quite  apart  from  saving  foreign  exchange  and 
protecting  domestic  industries,  tax  rates  on  relatively 
less  essential  consumer  imports  went  up  as  part  of 
the  general  attempt  to  restrict  consumer  spending  and 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  progression  in  the  field 
of  indirect  taxes.  Either  the  consumer,  particularly 
the  rich  consumer,  stopped  spending  money  on 
imported  amenities  or  luxuries  altogether  or  else  he 
paid  high  taxes  to  the  government.  However,  since 
the  demand  for  many  of  these  goods,  except  perhaps 
for  motor-cars,®  is  highly  price  sensitive,  the  revenues 
either  fell  or  increased  only  slightly;  restrictive 
effects  were  more  substantial;  to  that  extent,  the 
government  was  helped  in  its  attempt  to  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  position.  The  outlet  of  import 
spending  having  been  plugged,  problems  arose 
elsewhere.  The  incomes  which  would  have  been  spent 
on  paying  for  imports  and  for  taxes  on  imports  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  consumers  for  spending  on 
domestically  produced  goods  or  for  saving.  The 
marginal  propensity  to  save,  however,  has  remained 
small;  the  reducton  of  spending  on  imports  only 
intensified  the  bidding  for  the  domestic  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  In  other  words,  while  the  balance 
of  payments  position  improved,  domestic  inflationary 
forces  were  strengthened. 

Several  countries  of  the  region  also  attempted 
to  explore  the  revenue  potentialities  of  the  export 
trade  in  primary  products.  This  they  have  done  by 
means  of  export  duties,  by  penalty  exchange  rates 
on  export  commodities,  or  by  a  government  monopoly 
of  export  marketing.  On  an  average,  taking  good 
and  bad  years  together,  revenue  collected  from  all 
types  of  taxes  on  exports  formed  roughly  over  a  half 
of  the  total  revenue  in  Iran,  over  a  third  in  Indonesia, 
between  a  third  and  a  quarter  in  Burma,  Ceylon, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Sarawak,  and  about 


®The  demand  for  motor-cars  appears  to  be  less  price  elastic 
than  one  would  tend  to  think;  possession  of  a  car  has  beepme  a 
status  symbol.  For  the  higher  priced  cars,  imports  of  which  have 
been  restricted  in  several  countries,  fantastically  high  prices  are 
reported  to  have  been  offered  for  the  few  that  are  available. 


a  fifth  in  North  Borneo  and  Thailand.  The  propor¬ 
tions,  although  lower,  were  still  of  some  significance 
in  China:  Taiwan,  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  revenue  from  exports  is  a  function  of  the 
trade  in  the  primary  products  of  the  region,  which 
reveals  two  special  features  in  the  period  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  First,  on  the  whole,  the 
demand  grew  only  slowly;  petroleum  is  the  only 
notable  exception.  The  supply  situation  was  also  far 
from  satisfactory.  War  damage,  unsettled  conditions 
and  growing  internal  demand  for  food  and  for  raw 
materials  slowed  down  the  increase  in  export  avail¬ 
abilities.  The  second  special  feature  of  the  export 
trade  in  primary  products  of  the  ECAFE  countries 
was  its  tendency  to  experience  sharp  fluctuations  in 
volume  and  prices.  The  fluctuations  were  caused  on 
the  supply  side  by  domestic  factors,  and  on  the 
demand  side  by  booms  or  recessions  in  the  primary 
importing  industrial  countries.^ 

The  revenue  from  exports,  therefore,  has  been 
subject  to  large  fluctuations.  In  fact,  the  secondary 
effects  of  a  change  in  export  conditions  influence 
revenues  from  other  sources  as  well.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  the  demand  for  exports  is  strong, 
increased  export  earnings  lead  to  larger  imports. 
Even  import  controls  tend  to  be  relaxed  during  an 
export  boom,  leading  to  a  more  than  proportionate 
rise  in  revenue  from  import  taxes.  Export  prosperity 
is  also  reflected,  in  course  of  time,  in  increased 
revenue  from  income  taxes  and  excise  and  sales  taxes. 

As  a  consequence,  the  revenue  system,  on  the 
whole,  has  shown  a  high  and  progressive  correlation 
with  the  movements  of  foreign  trade.  And  this  is 
a  possible  explanation  for  the  lack  of  progressivity 
of  the  revenue  system  in  relation  to  national  income. 
It  is  predominantly  dependent  on  taxation  of  foreign 
trade,  and  reflects,  in  large  measure,  the  weakness 
of  the  region’s  primary  export  trade  in  world  markets 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Eheport  taxes  have,  however,  achieved  consider¬ 
able  importance  as  anti-inflationary  devices.  During 
the  period  when  export  demand  for  their  primary 
products  was  extraordinarily  strong,  the  governments 
of  several  countries  of  the  region  raised  the  tax  rates 
in  order  to  siphon  off  excess  purchasing  power  to 
themselves  rather  than  allow  it  to  go  to  the  private 
sector  and  set  up  an  additional  demand  for  locally 
produced  goods  and  services  or  imports.  The 
countries  used  both  sliding-scale  duties  or  specific 
taxes  the  rates  of  which  were  changed  by  adminis¬ 
trative  action  from  time  to  time.  The  variation  in 
rates  permitted  the  duties  to  be  lowered  when  export 
markets  were  sluggish.  However,  as  anti-deflationary 


7  See  United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
1959,  chapter  4. 
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devices,  export  taxes  are  not  equallly  suitable.  The 
taxes  when  lowered  still  act  as  a  drag  on  exports; 
at  the  most,  they  could  be  abolished.  Very  few 
countries  went  further  and  granted  export  subsidies. 
The  rare  instances  are  the  price  support  measures  for 
jute  and  cotton  in  Pakistan,  and  for  copra,  sugar 
and  other  “weak”  commodities  in  Indonesia. 

Several  methods,  other  than  straightforward 
taxation,  were  tried  by  countries  of  the  region,  which 
had  the  effect  of  taxing  (or  subsidizing)  imports, 
exports  or  exchange  transactions.  Most  of  the 
measures  were  devised  to  serve  several  purposes, 
among  which  conserving  the  balance  of  payments  and 
preserving  domestic  stability  were  the  principal  ones. 
Considerations  of  increasing  revenue  were  often  of 
minor  relevance  in  the  initiation  and  implementation 
of  these  measures. 

An  important  device  for  insulating  the  economy 
from  export  fluctuations  was  the  export  marketing 
mechanism  adopted  in  Burma  and  Thailand  in  respect 
of  rice,  in  China:  Taiwan  in  respect  of  sugar,  and 
in  Indonesia  in  respect  of  copra.  Since  these  items, 
in  the  countries  concerned,  are  of  importance  to  the 
community  as  food  items  in  the  consumer  budget 
and  as  sources  of  producer  incomes,  the  governments 
sought  to  maintain  domestic  price  stability  by 
establishing  monopoly  procurement  and  insulating 
the  economy  from  the  sharp  fluctuations  in  their 
prices  in  export  markets.  The  experiment  with  rice 
marketing  secured  substantial  revenues  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Burma  and  Thailand,  since  world  prices 
of  rice  remained  well  above  the  domestic  prices  paid 
to  the  rice  growers. 

The  revenue  collected  from  exports  in  Burma 
reached  its  peak  between  1952/53  and  1954/55  when 
it  provided  about  half  of  the  total  revenue.  The 
State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  in  Burma 
(SAMB),  which  has  a  monoply  of  rice  exports,  made 
a  direct  purchase  of  paddy  from  the  producers,  or 
rice  from  the  mills,  at  a  price  which  remained 
unchanged  from  1948  to  1955/56.  As  the  export 
price  of  rice  went  on  rising,  the  profits  of  the  SAMB 
rose  from  about  28  per  cent  of  the  export  price  of 
rice  in  1947/48  to  47  per  cent  in  1952/53.  Since 
then,  it  has  fallen,  resulting  in  lower  profits  for  the 
SAMB  per  ton  of  rice  exported.  The  SAMB  pays 
income  taxes  on  its  profits  and  makes  an  additional 
direct  contribution  to  government  revenue  from  the 
balance. 

The  rice  marketing  monopoly  in  Thailand  was 
less  strict  than  in  Burma.  Thailand,  unlike  Burma, 
used  a  combination  of  multiple  exchange  rates, 
flexible  export  duties,  and  exports  on  government 
account.  The  procurement  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Rice  Bureau  were  not  as  effective  as  in  Burma ; 


in  order  to  induce  deliveries,  the  Government  began 
giving  up  the  monopoly;  it  allowed  a  certain 
proportion  of  private  exports  of  rice  if  the  exporter 
delivered  the  balance  to  the  Rice  Bureau.  The  private 
exporter  was  also  allowed  to  retain  and  sell  on  the 
free  market  the  foreign  exchange  earned  on  his  export 
volume  to  the  extent  that  the  prices  received  by 
him  were  higher  than  the  government-to-govemment 
contract  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  a  charge — the 
so-called  premium — was  made  when  the  private 
exporter  obtained  his  export  licence.  In  other  words, 
the  system  contained  government  procurement  and 
sale  at  profit,  private  exporter  procurement  and  sale 
at  two  rates  of  profit — one  consisting  of  the  difference 
between  his  cost  and  the  government-to-govemment 
contract  price  converted  in  baht  at  official  exchange 
rates,  and  the  other  of  the  difference  between  his 
sale  price  and  the  government-to-government  contract 
price  converted  at  free  market  exchange  rates — and 
a  system  of  export  duties  on  private  exports.  The 
Government  relinquished  its  rice  monopoly  in  1955, 
and  the  trade  was  turned  over  entirely  to  private 
merchants  under  a  system  of  export  licensing.  The 
domestic  price  of  rice  has  since  risen;  government 
revenues  have  fallen. 

Similarly  the  copra  monopoly  of  Indonesia  fell 
through  on  grounds  of  procurement  difficulties. 
Unlike  the  rice  monopolies,  the  Copra  Fund  of 
Indonesia  operated  at  a  loss  during  periods,  such 
as  1948-1949,  when  world  copra  prices  fell  below 
the  prices  paid  to  domestic  producers.  It  appears 
that  the  Fund  encountered  difficulties  at  both  ends. 
When  the  export  prices  were  above  domestic  prices, 
the  Fund  could  not  procure  supplies;  when  export 
prices  were  below  the  Fund’s  prices,  it  incurred  large 
losses.  The  Fund  was  replaced  by  a  purely  marketing 
co-operative  in  1957. 

The  sugar  marketing  monopoly  of  China:  Taiwan 
was  caught  in  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  parity 
between  sugar  and  rice  prices,  which  put  it  in  a 
financial  squeeze,  during  1952-1953  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
in  1954. 

The  cotton  and  jute  price  support  schemes  in 
Pakistan  during  the  post-Korean-war  slump  were 
purely  anti-deflationary  measures.  Faced  with  an 
adverse  export  situation  which  led  to  a  fall  in  domestic 
prices  below  an  established  “floor”  price,  government 
agencies  offered  to  buy  up  unlimited  quantities  at 
the  “floor”  prices  in  an  effort  to  safeguard  growers 
and  traders  against  further  declines.^  The  operation 
of  these  schemes  posed  problems  of  financial  losses 
and  surplus  disposals  to  the  Cotton  and  Jute  Boards 


S  This  is  quite  similar  to  the  government  purchases  of  raw 
cotton  in  the  United  States. 
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of  Pakistan.  The  scheme  was  first  converted  into 
a  direct  exp>ort  subsidy  scheme,  by  the  Government 
offering  not  to  buy  up  but  only  to  make  'good  the 
difference  between  the  price  received  by  the  private 
exporter  and  the  government  floor  price.  Price 
supports  were  finally  abolished  in  August  1952. 

The  governments  of  the  region  have  also  prac¬ 
tised  exchange  rate  manipulation,  primarily  in  order 
to  improve  their  balance  of  payments  position 
although  they  have  earned  profits  in  the  process. 
The  most  important  among  the  countries  obtaining 
revenue  from  taxes  on  foreign  exchange  have  been 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines,  from 
1951  to  1956,  had  a  straightforward  25  per  cent  tax 
on  foreign  exchange  supplied  by  the  Government. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  import  tax,  going  beyond  the 
taxation  of  merchandise  imports  to  cover  “invisibles”. 
The  multiple  exchange  rates  of  Indonesia,  Thailand 
and  China:  Taiwan  formed  a  system  of  taxes  and 
subsidies  and  covered  both  imports  and  exports. 

The  system  of  multiple  exchange  rates  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  fairly  complicated  and  has  gone  through 
many  changes.  During  the  two  years  from  March 
1950  to  February  1952,  when  the  exchange  certificates 
system  wtis  in  operation,  the  effective  rupiah  value 
of  a  unit  of  foreign  exchange  earned  from  export, 
say  the  United  States  dollar,  was  kept  at  about 
one-third  of  the  rupiah  value  of  the  dollar  provided 
for  imports.  With  the  decline  in  traditional  exports, 
the  rupiah  value  of  the  export  dollar  was  effectively 
raised  to  correspond  to  the  value  of  the  import  dollar; 
a  series  of  new  export  duties  was  imposed,  with 
differential  rates  on  “medium-strong”  and  “strong” 
exports,  in  addition  to  the  “basic”  export  duties  in 
force  at  the  time.  Several  other  devices,  all  rather 
ineffective,®  were  tried  between  1953  and  1956.  In 
mid-1957,  the  export  promotion  certificates  system 
was  introduced,  again  setting  up  a  sharp  disparity 
between  the  rupiah  values  of  the  dollar  in  export 
and  import  trade.  Under  the  export  certificates 
system,  all  foreign  exchange  surrendered  was  made 
subject  to  an  exchange  tax  of  20  per  cent,  and, 
on  the  exchange  provided,  the  requirements  were 
classified  into  six  categories  with  progressively 
increasing  surcharges.  According  to  the  1959 
changes,  a  dollar  turned  over  to  the  Government 
fetched  36  rupiahs  (that  is,  Rp  45,  the  official  rate, 
minus  20  per  cent  exchange  tax).  The  rate  charged 
by  the  Government  for  providing  the  dollar  varied 
from  45  to  135  rupiahs  (that  is,  the  official  rate  plus 
surcharges  up  to  200  per  cent)  depending  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  foreign  exchange  purchase 


9  Except,  perhaps  the  import  pre-payments  and  the  tax  on  im¬ 
porters,  see  page  109. 


was  made.^“  The  taxation  of  foreign  exchange  has 
provided  Indonesia  with  its  major  source  of  revenue; 
in  1958,  it  yielded  34  per  cent  of  total  revenue,  in 
addition  to  the  contribution  made  by  import  and 
export  duties. 

The  profits  made  from  foreign  exchange  in 
Thailand,  during  the  period  1947-1954,  when  the 
official  exchange  rate  applied  to  rice  exports  was 
about  40  per  cent  less  than  the  free  market  rate, 
were  credited  to  an  exchange  stabilization  fund  in 
the  Bank  of  Thailand,  and  not  to  government  revenue. 
The  latter  received  only  the  profits  of  the  Rice  Bureau 
and  export  premiums  on  private  rice  exports.  Since 
only  a  part  of  the  exchange  earned  for  rubber  and 
tin  exports  had  to  be  surrendered,  the  effective  rate 
on  these  commodities  was  less  unfavourable  than 
that  on  rice  exports.  During  the  period  1950-1954, 
the  profits  accruing  to  the  Bank  of  Thailand  from 
foreign  exchange  transactions  were  of  a  magnitude 
of  about  15  per  cent  of  total  government  receipts, 
whereas  government  revenues  from  export  taxation 
came  to  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the  markets 
for  Thailand’s  export  products  turned  soft,  the 
multiple  exchange  rates  were  abolished  in  1955  in 
favour  of  export  duties  which  were  adjusted  to  yield 
increased  revenues. 

In  China:  Taiwan,  the  profits  from  foreign 
exchange  transactions  also  went  to  the  Bank  of 
Taiwan,  although  these  profits  were  brought  over  to 
government  revenue.  The  profits  accrued  from  the 
disparity  between  the  official  rate  at  which  the 
exchange  earned  from  sugar  and  rice  exports  was 
purchased  by  the  Bank  and  the  rate  it  charged  in 
providing  foreign  exchange  for  imports.  The  brunt 
was,  however,  borne  by  the  Government’s  sugar 
monopoly  which  had  to  turn  over  all  foreign  exchange 
earned  by  it  to  the  Bank  of  Taiwan  at  the  official 
rates.  The  sugar  monopoly,  unlike  the  rice  mono¬ 
polies  of  Burma  and  Thailand,  ran  into  financial 
difficulties. 

Oil  exploitation  and  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  provided  high  and  sustained  revenues  to  Iran 
(except  for  the  period  of  its  dispute  over  the 
nationalization  of  the  British-owned  petroleum  com¬ 
pany),  Indonesia  and  Brunei.  The  latter  two  derive 
their  revenue  from  oil  in  the  form  of  royalties  on 
crude  oil  and  a  tax  on  the  profits  of  the  oil  companies. 
Indonesia  also  levies  export  taxes  on  oil.  The  system 
in  Iran  is  more  complicated.  According  to  the 


10  In  i960,  the  exchange  tax  was  abolished.  The  value  of  the 
export  dollar  thus  rose  from  36  to  45  rupiahs.  The  sixfold  classi¬ 
fication  of  imports  was  reduced  to  only  two  categories  —  “essen¬ 
tials”  and  “less  essentials”.  The  first  category  was  divided  into 
three  groups  with  no  surcharge,  with  25  per  cent  surcharge  and 
with  60  per  cent  surcharge.  The  “less  essentials”  were  subject  to 
a  special  rate  of  exchange,  initially  fixed  at  200  rupiahs  to  a 
dollar.  Tariffs,  on  exports  as  well  as  imports,  were  also  revbed. 
(For  details  see  supra,  p.  49.) 
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agreement  reached  in  1954  between  the  Iranian 
Government,  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company 
(NIOC)  and  a  group  of  international  oil  companies 
known  as  the  Consortium,  the  latter  pay  to  the 
Government  and  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  posted  price  of 
the  oil  taken  by  the  Consortium  and  the  cost  of 
production  of  crude  oil.  The  payment  is  made  to 
the  oil  company  in  the  form  of  crude  oil,  or  its 
value  at  posted  prices,  up  to  about  one-eighth  of  the 
payment  due;  the  balance  is  paid  to  the  Government 
as  income  tax.  The  NIOC  also  receives  one-third, 
and  the  Government  two-thirds,  of  the  tax  on  refinery 
operations.  The  NIOC  in  its  own  turn  has  to  turn 
over  to  the  Government  any  surplus  left  from  its 
share  after  meeting  expenses  which  are  subject  to 
government  scrutiny.  In  the  period  since  1955  oil 
revenues  have  come  to  well  over  one-half  of  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Iranian  Treasury. 

How  does  taxation  on  foreign  trade  stand  with 
respect  to  providing  growth  of  revenue?  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  as  disincentives  to  dissipation  of  foreign  exchange 
or  as  counter-measures  to  cyclical  fluctuations,  the 
various  measures  described  here  have  indeed  been 
helpful.  Their  significance  is  more  limited  for  the 
long-term  problem  of  increasing  government  revenue. 
Given  a  policy  of  economic  development,  the  high- 
revenue-yielding  imports  of  amenities  and  luxuries 
will  continue  to  be  curtailed  drastically;  permitted 
imports  of  basic  necessities  and  producer  goods  could 
be  highly  taxed  but,  in  general,  it  may  not  be 
desirable  to  do  so.  Export  markets  have,  in  the 
long  run,  turned  soft;  the  revenue  potential  from 
export  taxation  is  not  high.  In  1960,  even  crude 
oil  prices  had  come  down.**  The  rice  producers  who 
did  well  for  nearly  a  decade  after  the  war  have 
been,  for  some  time,  finding  difficulties  in  selling 
rice;  an  increased  volume  is  disposed  of  only  at 
lower  prices.  Other  commodities  are  in  a  still  more 
vulnerable  position.  In  any  case,  exports  will  remain, 
to  a  large  extent,  subject  to  demand  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  exporting  countries;  revenue  from 
this  source  can  be  counted  upon  to  be  neither 
growing  nor  dependable.  Export  monopolies  and 
multiple  exchange  rates  have  also  lost  their  steam; 
only  in  Burma  and  Indonesia  do  they  remain  of 
some  consequence. 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  yields,  taxation 
of  exports  is  rather  indiscriminate  in  its  impact  on 
producers — the  small  in  relation  to  the  large  and  the 
efficient  in  relation  to  the  inefficient.  It  is,  of  course, 
administratively  convenient,  which  is  a  great  merit; 
it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  drawbacks  as  regards 


II  It  is  sdll  too  early  to  predict  whether  this  means  that  the  role 
of  petroleum  as  a  source  of  increasing  revenues  b  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


incentives  and  equity.  In  the  long  run,  the  problem 
of  finding  a  solution  which  will  make  the  revenue 
system  more  progressive  in  relation  to  national 
income — one  which  will  increase  the  incremental 
output-revenue  ratio— will  have  to  be  tackled  by 
reducing  the  present  preponderant  dependence  of  the 
fiscal  system  on  foreign  trade  and  by  giving  it  a 
re-orientation. 

TAXES  ON  INTERNAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Internal  taxation  of  commodities  and  services, 
in  the  postwar  period,  was  increased  in  several 
countries  of  the  region  to  serve  three  main  purposes: 
raising  of  revenue,  curtailment  of  consumption 
(especially  of  luxuries),  and  saving  on  imports.  The 
general  principle  in  commodity  or  service  taxes  for 
raising  revenue  is  that  they  should  be  levied  on 
commodities  or  services  with  a  low  price-elasticity 
and  high  income-elasticity  of  demand.  The  low 
price-elasticity  would  secure  a  more  than  propor¬ 
tionate  increase  in  revenues  when  prices  are  raised; 
the  high  income-elasticity  would  do  so  as  incomes 
increase.  The  attempt  to  increase  revenue  from 
taxation  of  commodities,  to  some  extent,  caused  price 
rises  on  a  broad  general  front,  but  the  main  objective 
has  been  the  withdrawal  of  spending  power  from 
the  private  sector  in  an  effort  to  control  inflationary 
pressures.  If  the  increase  in  government  expenditure 
was  not  in  its  turn  induced  by  increased  revenues, 
the  transfer  from  the  private  sector  to  the  government 
would  at  first  raise  the  prices  of  goods  taxed  but 
would  prevent  the  initial  rise  from  spinning  into  a 
spiral  of  spending,  higher  incomes  and  more  spending. 

The  possibility  of  practising  differential  taxation 
makes  commodity  taxation  secure  both  a  restriction 
of  consumption  of  inessential  items  and  a  diversion 
of  productive  resources  from  taxed  goods  to  other 
goods.  The  generally  practised  methods  of  taxing 
luxuries  and  exempting  capital  goods  are  attempts  in 
this  direction.  The  success  in  this  field  depends 
again  on  the  elasticities  of  demand  and  supply.  A 
greater  elasticity  in  both  would  secure  a  more 
effective  restriction  of  consumption  and  a  diversion 
of  production  from  the  conunodity  taxed.  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  the  items  which  are  big  revenue 
yielders  are  not  the  ones  which  would  effectively 
restrict  consumption;  on  the  other  hand,  the  items 
which  are  responsive  in  this  direction  would  not  be 
revenue-yielding. 

The  third  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  restriction  of 
imports,  is  attained  directly  through  import  taxes. 
Here  again,  if  the  duties  are  really  successful,  revenue 
yields  are  small.  Some  of  the  imptort  taxes,  in 
countries  where  there  is  some  domestic  production 
of  items  similar  to  imports,  are  collected  as  excise 
taxes.  If  the  imported  items  alone  are  taxed,  or  are 
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taxed  more  highly  than  domestically  produced  goods, 
they  have  a  protective  effect,  and  they  assist  in 
improving  the  balance  of  payments  position. 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  the  attempt  to 
increase  revenue  has  led  to  a  steepening  of  the  tax 
rates  on  the  traditional  favourites  of  finance  ministers 
— ^tobacco,  liquor,  gasolene,  motor-cars  and  enter¬ 
tainments.  Revenue  from  taxes  on  liquor,  and  that 
from  the  extremely  steep  tax  rates  on  narcotics,  is 
being  sacrificed  in  several  countries  in  an  attempt 
to  prohibit  their  consumption  altogether.  Tobacco, 
being  price-inelastic,  is  a  good  revenue  yielder; 
income-elasticity  is  introduced  by  differential  taxation 
of  the  different  brands.  For  example,  the  indigenous 
hidi  of  the  Indian  or  Pakistani  worker  is  taxed  more 
lightly  than  the  western-type  cigarette.  China: 
Taiwan,  Japan  and  Thailand  collect  tobacco  revenue 
not  as  excise  duties  but  through  fiscal  monopolies. 
Gasolene  also  satisfies  the  criteria  of  low  price- 
elasticity  and  high  income-elasticity  to  some  extent; 
however,  since  the  poor  cannot  afford  cars  and  the 
import  of  cars  for  the  rich  is  being  restricted  in 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments,  revenues 
have  not  risen  to  high  levels. 

The  revenue  from  excise  taxes  has  ^increased, 
however,  not  so  much  from  increased  consumption 
or  increased  rates  of  duty  (although  both  these  factors 
account  for  some  part  of  it)  on  the  traditional  items, 
as  from  getting  a  wide  range  of  items  in  the  tax  net. 
In  India,  for  instance,  the  items  which  were  not 
subject  to  excise  taxes  in  1948/49  yielded  24  per  cent, 
and  the  items  which  were  not  taxed  in  1938/39 
yielded  71  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  from  excise 
taxes  in  1953/54.*® 

The  attempt  directly  to  curtail  general  spending 
as  distinct  from  spending  on  individual  commodities, 
has  given  an  increasing  importance  to  general  sales 
taxes  or  turnover  taxes.  The  general  sales  taxes 
levied  by  the  governments  of  ECAFE  countries  are 
not  quite  general;  they  are,  in  fact,  an  expanded 
version  of  excise  taxes.  Food  and  basic  necessities 
are  usually  exempted  from  sales  taxes;  differential 
rates  are  charged  on  other  items — depending  on 
whether  they  are  amenities  of  luxuries. 

The  curtailment  of  spending  is  brought  about 
by  sales  taxes  in  two  ways.  The  ability  to  spend 
is  curtailed  by  taking  spending  power  away  from 
the  consumers;  the  incentive  to  spend  is  weakened, 
since  the  consumer  is  given  the  choice  to  reduce  his 
tax  liability.  The  sales  taxes,  in  this  respect,  have 
an  advantage  over  income  taxes  in  that  they  can 
catch  persons  who  are  able  to  avoid  or  evade  income 
taxes.  They  would  also  catch  spending  out  of 


•2  Government  of  India,  Report  of  the  Taxation  Enquiry  Com¬ 
mission,  Vol.  II  (New  Delhi  1955),  p.259. 


accumulated  wealth.  The  real  motive  for  the  sales 
taxes  in  the  newly  developing  economies  of  Asia 
lies  in  its  catching  not  the  rich,  but  the  poor  and 
middle  income  groups,  who  pay  no  income  tax  at 
all  or  very  little,  if  any,  and  who,  in  their  spending, 
are  more  price-sensitive.*® 

Sales  taxes  tend  to  be  levied  at  various  stages, 
the  choice  being  a  matter  of  administrative  con¬ 
venience.  In  general,  a  one-stage  tax  at  a  relatively 
higher  rate  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  tax  with  multiple 
stages  and  low  rates.  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Pakistan 
have  adopted  single-stage  taxes — the  former  two  after 
experimenting  with  turnover  taxes  on  successive 
transactions  from  the  first  dealer  to  the  final  customer. 
The  taxes  are  levied  on  imports  at  the  import  stage 
and  on  domestic  products  for  internal  consumption 
at  the  manufacturing  or  wholesale  stage  as  is  done 
in  Pakistan.  Basic  food  items  are  exempt;  other 
necessities  are  treated  leniently  and  taxed  at  around 
5  per  cent;  luxury  goods  are  taxed  more  severely — 
at  10  per  cent  in  Indonesia,  12.5  per  cent  in  Pakistan 
and  15  per  cent  in  Burma.  India  is  also  attempting 
to  streamline  its  sales  tax  system,  which  being  a  state 
subject,  varies  from  state  to  state.  The  state  of 
Madras  has  a  “general”  sales  tax  with  a  multi-point 
system  and  several  exemptions  and  differential  rates 
including  one-point  taxation  on  some  items.  The 
state  of  Bombay  has  modified  its  multi-point  sales 
tax  (introduced  in  1953/54)  to  a  two-point  tax.  The 
states  of  West  Bengal  and  Bihar,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  preferred  the  single-point  sales  tax.  Japan  has 
a  combination  of  excise  and  sales  taxes.  Manufac¬ 
turers  pay  a  tax  when  goods  are  moved  out  of 
warehouses  and  retailers  also  pay  a  tax  on  70  items 
listed  in  the  commodity  tax  law. 

TAXES  ON  INCOME  AND  WEALTH 

It  is  evident  from  table  35  that  all  the  newly 
developing  coimtries  of  the  region  rely  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  taxes  on  commodities  and  services — 
the  so-called  “indirect  taxes” — than  on  taxes  on 
incomes  and  wealth.  Only  in  Japan,  do  the  latter 
add  up  to  nearly  half  of  the  total  revenue.**  Even 
so,  the  proportion  in  Japan  is  lower  than  in  several 
other  economically  advanced  countries  of  the  world. 
Even  if  we  consider  land  taxes  as  gross  income 
taxes,  as  is  done  in  table  35,  the  proportion  of  “direct” 
taxes  to  the  total  comes  to  around  one-third  in  Hong 
Kong,  between  20  and  30  per  cent  in  Ceylon,  India, 


The  popularity  of  the  sales  tax  in  advanced  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  due  to  a  feeling  that  any 
further  steepening  of  income  taxes  would  have  disincentive  effects. 

The  significant  proportion  in  Brunei  under  this  head  in  table 
35  reflects  mainly  taxation  of  profits  of  the  oil  company,  which 
was  already  taken  note  of  in  the  earlier  section  on  taxes  on  foreign 
trade  (see  page  90). 
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Indonesia,  southern  Korea,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  Sarawak 
and  Singapore,  and  lower  fractions  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  region.*” 

Among  the  “direct”  taxes,  those  on  incomes  of 
persons,  including  juridical  persons,  are  the  most 
important.  Taxes  on  wealth  or  property,  on  the 
other  hand,  collect  a  very  low  amount  of  revenue. 
Even  where  they  are  levied,  their  application  has 
remained  limited  and  their  rates  have  been  low. 

The  present  status  of  income  taxes 

The  income  tax  was  already  in  existence  before 
the  war  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  mainland  China,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines.  In 
Burma-India-Pakistan,  it  has  been  in  continuous 
existence  since  1886.  The  Philippine  income  tax 
dates  back  to  1913.  In  territories  such  as  Brunei, 
China:  Taiwan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Hong 
Kong,  southern  Korea,  Nepal,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
Singapore  and  Thailand,  it  is  a  postwar  innovation. 
The  tax  in  Nepal  is  the  youngest;  it  was  introduced 
in  the  1959/60  Budget. 

Income  taxes  in  most  countries  are  levied  on 
global  incomes — that  is,  on  incomes  earned  by 
residents  as  well  as  non-residents  within  their 
geographic  jurisdictions  and  those  of  residents  earned 
abroad.  In  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan,  income  from 
agriculture  is  exempt  from  the  income  tax  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  central  government;  it  is  supposed  to 
be  covered  by  land  taxes  levied  by  state  governments. 
However,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  revenue  and 
to  introduce  progressivity  in  the  operation  of  the 
land  tax,  several  of  the  state  governments  have  also 
introduced  agricultural  income  taxes.  The  income 
tax  systems  of  these  three  countries  have  several 
other  special  features.*” 

Since  1947,  the  Japanese  income  tax  system  is 
based  on  estimated  taxation  and  self-assessment. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  present  Burma-Ceylon-India- 
Pakistan  system  or  the  Japanese  system  before  1947, 
when  income  tax  was  assessed  by  the  government 


The  sharp  rise  in  Burma  reflects  mainly  a  change  in  account¬ 
ing;  from  1953/54  the  state  marketing  boards  were  required  to 
pay  income  taxes  on  their  profits.  As  a  result,  the  share  of  income 
taxes  in  total  revenue  went  up  and  that  of  ‘other  taxes  on  foreign 
trade’  went  down.  Similar  changes  have  also  affected  the  struc¬ 
tural  classification  in  table  35  in  respect  of  several  other  countries. 

Except  for  some  recent  changes,  the  system,  as  it  operated 
through  most  of  the  postwar  period,  was  a  two-tier  system  of 
income-  and  supertaxes  in  respect  of  both  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies.  Secondly,  the  Hindu  undivided  family,  a  unit  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance  in  the  business  organization  of  the  Hindu 
community,  received  special  treatment.  There  was  no  tax  allow¬ 
ance  for  family  size;  there  was  differentiation  between  earned  and 
unearned  income;  and,  finally,  insofar  as  company  incomes  were 
distributed  to  individuals  as  dividends,  a  tax  rebate  was  given  on 
personal  income  tax  liabilities  of  the  shareholders  in  consideration 
of  a  part  of  the  tax  —  the  “income  tax”  but  not  the  “supertax”  — 
paid  by  the  companies. 


income-tax  department  on  the  actual  income  of  the 
previous  year.  Under  the  self-assessment  system,  the 
taxpayer  estimates  his  income  in  the  taxable  year, 
computes  his  tax  liability,  files  a  return  and  pays 
the  estimated  tax.  Final  adjustments  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  actual  results.  The  tax  on  wages,  interest 
and  dividends  and  on  certain  types  of  business  income 
is  withheld  at  source.  The  Japanese  system  of 
taxation  on  personal  incomes,  and  that  of  Ceylon, 
the  Philippines  and  several  other  countries,  have 
graduated  rates  rising  in  smooth  progression  all  the 
way  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  income  bracket 
on  which  the  tax  is  due;  this  is  less  complicated 
than  the  two-tier  system  of  personal  income-  and 
supertaxes  in  Burma,  India  and  Pakistan  prior  to 
1960.  Under  the  Japanese  system  of  exemptions 
from  taxable  personal  income,  a  basic  exemption  is 
given  for  the  taxpayer  himself,  and  additional 
exemptions  in  declining  amounts  are  given  for  his 
dependents.  Ceylon  operates  the  quotient  system  in 
this  regard;  a  bachelor  has  one-and-a-half  quotient, 
a  married  couple  two,  and  additional  quotients  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  quotient  for  each  child  up  to  a 
maximum  of  four  children,  bringing  the  maximum 
of  quotients  to  four  per  family.  Taxable  income  is 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  quotients;  each 
quotient  is  assessed  at  the  rates  applicable.  In  this 
way,  marginal  rates  are  reduced  for  persons  with 
larger  family  responsibilities.  India  recently  made 
some  small  adjustments  to  favour  persons  with 
dependents.  As  in  Burma,  and  in  India  and  Pakistan 
until  recently,  Japanese  shareholders,  in  the  assessment 
of  their  tax  liabilities  on  personal  incomes,  are  given 
credit  in  respect  of  a  part  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
companies. 

The  income  tax  systems  in  other  countries  com¬ 
bine  most  of  the  general  features  of  the  income-tax 
system — tax  exemption  limits,  allowances,  exemptions 
or  tax  credits  for  dependents,  progressive  rates,  and 
differential  treatment  of  individuals  and  companies. 
The  tax  in  Brunei  and  Sarawak  is  only  applicable 
to  companies.  The  large  revenue  from  the  profits 
of  the  oil  company  in  Brunei  has  made  taxes  on 
personal  income  unnecessary.  The  Hong  Kong  tax 
is  composed  of  taxes  on  four  schedules:  property, 
salaries  and  annuities,  profits,  and  interest;  the  new 
tax  in  Nepal  covers  only  salaries  and  buisness  profits. 
Both  these  systems  fall  short  of  a  full  income  tax. 
In  southern  Korea,  many  other  refinements  in  income 
taxation  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  tax  income  at  the 
time  it  is  earned,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  earned. 

With  its  advantages  of  flexibility  and  progression 
not  only  between  different  taxpayers  but  between 
successive  change  in  the  volume  of  incomes  poten¬ 
tially  subject  to  taxation,  income  taxes  appear  to 
provide  the  most  suitable  weapon  for  implementing 
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broad  fiscal  policies.*^  including  the  provision  of 
incentives  to  save  and  to  invest.  That  these  advant¬ 
ages  have  been  generally  recognized  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  countries  which  did 
not  have  income  taxes  before  the  war  have  introduced 
them  in  the  postwar  period.  However,  the  share 
of  revenue  from  such  taxes,  on  the  whole,  has 
remained  less  than  one-third  except  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan.**  Nor  is  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
a  mass  tax  in  the  newly  developing  countries  as  it 
is  in  Japan  and  in  other  advanced  countries  of  the 
world.  In  India,  for  instance,  the  income  tax  in 
1957/58  covered  only  570,000  individuals  who  were 
assessed  on  their  personal  incomes,  55,000  Hindu 
undivided  families,  and  about  49,000  business  partner¬ 
ships  and  companies.  If  we  assume  an  average 
number  of  five  persons  effectively  covered  per 
assessee,  the  tax  was  effective  in  relation  to  less  than 
I  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
The  national  income  in  the  year  was  estimated  at 
Rs  117  billion;  the  taxable  potential  income  would 
be  higher  than  the  national  income,  since  taxable 
transfer  incomes  are  not  included  in  national  income. 
Total  taxable  potential  would  therefore  be  in  the 
range  of  Rs  130-140  billion.  The  income  assessed 
to  income  tax,  including  those  of  partnerships  and 
companies,  came  only  to  Rs  10  billion  and  tax 
collected  to  only  Rs  2.2  billion.  Thus,  99  per  cent 

As  distinguished  from  specific  policies  which  are  best  imple¬ 
mented  by  special  excises  and  differential  rates  of  customs  duties 
on  particular  commodities. 
l^See  footnote  14  on  page  92. 


of  the  population  and  about  93  per  cent  of  the 
potentially  taxable  income  in  the  country  remained 
outside  the  purview  of  the  income  tax  system. 

Personal  income  taxes 

Coverage 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  low  coverage  is 
that  the  minimum  exemption  limits  laid  down 
exclude  almost  all  but  a  fringe  at  the  top  of  the 
social  pyramid.  A  married  couple  with  three  children 
remains  untouched  hy  the  income  tax  system  in 
Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  India  until 
the  family  income  is  9  to  12  times,  and  in  Burma 
and  the  Philippines  over  15  times,  the  average  national 
per  capita  income.  The  corresponding  coverage 
begins  at  less  than  twice  the  national  per  capita 
income  in  Australia,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  (see  table  36).  Such 
an  under-development  of  the  income  tax  system  in 
the  newly  developing  countries  of  Asia  is  accounted 
for  by  the  smallness  in  absolute  terms  of  the  majority 
of  incomes  to  be  taxed  and  on  the  assumption  that 
this  majority  is  already  adequately  covered  for 
taxation  purposes  through  various  “indirect”  taxes. 
In  any  case,  it  is  considered  that  the  administrative 
machinery  required  for  covering  the  masses  through 
the  income  tax  systems  would  be  large  in  relation 
to  revenue  yield;  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  tax  returns  of  upper  income  groups  would  be 
more  productive  of  revenue  per  unit  of  administrative 
expense. 


Table  36.  ECAFE  Region  and  the  Rest  of  the  World:  The  Burden  of  Taxes  | 

on  Income  for  a  Married  Couple  with  Three  Children  in  Relation  to  » 

Per  Capita  National  Income  in  Selected  Countries  I 


The  level  of  income  Income  taxes  paid  on  earned  income  at  various 
Countries  ranl(ed  in  order  up  to  which  no  tax  upper  income  levels.  {Taxes  paid  as  a  percentage 

of  the  approximate  size  of  is  paid  {Stated  as  a  of  earned  income  assuming  earned  income  to  be: 

per  capital  national  product  multiple  of  per  capita  10  20  50  100 

income)  times  the  per  capita  national  income) 


United  States  of  America  .... 

1.3 

23 

35 

54 

69 

Canada  . 

1.9 

19 

32 

45 

55 

Australia . 

.7 

30 

43 

55 

59 

United  Kingdom . 

1.9 

28 

44 

67 

78 

France  . 

2.1 

13 

23 

35 

45 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

2.2 

20 

28 

39 

46 

Argentina . 

7.7 

3 

16 

34 

43 

Japan . 

3.4 

11 

19 

31 

39 

Mexico . 

1.9 

2 

4 

9 

17 

Federation  of  Malaya . 

9.8 

neg. 

4 

12 

21 

Philippines . 

15.6 

— 

1 

10 

19 

Ceylon . 

12.5 

— 

2 

9 

23 

India . 

11.5 

— 

2 

8 

21 

Burma . 

19.0 

— 

neg. 

4 

11 

Source:  Compiled  in  the  United  Nations  by  the  Fiscal  and  Financial  Branch  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs  Department  from  United  Nations  and  national  publications. 

Note:  Reference  years  are:  for  per  capita  national  income —  1955/56  for  Burma.  1957  for  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  1958  for  Canada,  France,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Philippines,  1959 
for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan  and  India  and  1959/60  for  Australia;  for 
tax  laws  — 1955/56  for  Burma,  1959  for  France,  Mexicq,  Japan,  the  Federation  of 
Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  1959/60  for  Australia,  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon  and  India, 
and  1960  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Argentina. 
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Various  aspects  of  the  problem  have  to  be 
considered  here.  First,  any  effort  in  a  poor  country 
to  raise  savings  at  the  expense  of  consumption  will 
have  to  obtain  these  from  the  poor;  the  standard 
of  minimum  taxable  capacity  might  have  to  be  placed 
at  a  lower  level.  As  for  there  being  no  taxable 


capacity  in  the  low-income  groups  owing  to  the 
incidence  of  indirect  taxation,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence.  In  India,  for  instance,  the  incidence  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Indian  Taxation  Elnquiry  Com¬ 
mission  gave  the  following  results: 


Table  37.  India:  Incidence  of  Taxation  by  Expenditure  Levels 
(Tax  as  per  cent  of  total  expenditure) 


Monthly  household 
expenditure  level 

Rs. 

i-50 

Rs. 

51-100 

Rs. 

lOt-lSO 

Rs. 

151-300 

Abore 
Rs.  300 

All 

expenditure 

Urels 

Rural . 

2.8 

4.4 

2.9 

Urban . 

5.1 

8.3 

5.9 

Rural  and  urban  combined  . 

3.3 

5.6 

3.6 

Source:  Government  of  India,  Report  of  the  Taxation  Enquiry  Commission,  Vol.  I,  page  69. 


The  national  income  in  1953/54,  the  year  of 
the  inquiry,  was  Rs  280  per  head  and  the  average 
size  of  the  household  in  the  survey  was  5  persons; 
monthly  income  of  the  national  average  family  was, 
therefore,  around  Rs  120  per  month.  On  this 
reckoning,  only  the  first  two  groups  constituted 
sub-average  income-groups.  On  them  the  burden  of 
indirect  taxation  was  less  than  3  per  cent;  if  the 
redistributive  effects  of  government  expenditure  are 
taken  into  account,  they  paid  practically  no  net 
taxation  and,  insofar  as  persons  in  these  groups  were 
on  “subsistence”  levels,  rightly  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  arises  if  it  is  possible  to  raise 
more  taxes  from  tbe  average  or  above-average  groups, 
either  by  lowering  the  income-tax  exemption  limits 
or  by  selecting  for  indirect  taxation  items  important 
in  their  consumption  pattern.  The  lower  taxation  in 
the  rural  areas  is  perhaps  compensated  by  land  taxes, 
the  incidence  of  which  in  the  present  circumstances 
is  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  rural  community. 
It  is  the  urban  community  which  seems  to  permit 
some,  although  not  much,  scope  for  raising  the 
proportion  of  taxes  levied.  There  is  some  point  in 
the  contention  of  tax  administrators  that  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  are  involved  in  such  a  move;  we  shall 
refer  to  them  later.**  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  distinct  advantage  in  lowering  the  tax  exemption 
limit.  If  the  tax  exemption  limit  remains,  say  at 
Rs  6,000  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  Pakistan,  incomes 
between  Rs  6,000  and  7,500  earned  by  small  and 
medium  traders  may  escape  taxation  altogether,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  be  definite  about  the  income-tax 
liability  of  any  such  person.  If,  however,  the  limits 
were  down  to  Rs  2,000,  such  persons  would  have 
been  forced  to  report  some  income  and  thus  pay 
taxes  which  they  are  at  present  able  to  evade.  Of 
course,  the  transition  will  have  to  come  about 
gradually;  the  exemption  limits  will  have  to  be 


**Sec  infra,  pp.  102-103. 


lowered  and  administrative  machinery  built  up  over 
a  number  of  years  in  a  step-by-step  process. 

Tax  rates 

While  most  of  the  income  tax  systems  of  the 
under-developed  countries  show  very  high  (and  only 
partially  effective)  personal  income  tax  rates  at  the 
top,  the  average  rate  of  tax  applicable  to  the  incomes 
of  persons  taxed  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  advanced 
countries.  The  married  couple  with  three  children, 
mentioned  above,  in  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
India  and  the  Philippines  pays  only  8-12  per  cent, 
and  in  Burma  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  income 
in  taxes  when  the  family  income  is  more  than  fifty 
times  the  national  per  capita  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  similar  family  unit  with  only  ten  times  the 
national  per  capita  income  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  (^rmany,  the  United  States,  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom  pays  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
its  assessed  income  in  income  and  wealth  taxes  (see 
table  36).  In  India,  in  1957/58  the  “harsh”  taxes — 
taxes  taking  away  more  than  half  of  the  assessed 
personal  incomes — affected  only  about  7,000  assessees, 
or  about  35,000  persons, — that  is,  less  than  one  person 
in  ten  thousand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  apex 
had  already  exploited  the  available  avenues  for 
avoidance  and  evasion,  reducing  the  “harshness”  in 
relation  to  their  total  incomes  as  distinguished  from 
“taxable  incomes”.  The  minimum  disclosed  taxable 
income  of  this  group  was  about  two  hundred  times 
the  national  per  capita  income;  those  with  incomes 
above  the  exemption  limits  but  below  the  200-time 
level  paid  on  an  average  only  9  per  cent  of  their 
assessed  incomes  in  personal  income  taxes.  Taking 
into  account,  therefore,  the  national  average  level  of 
living  in  the  country  and  the  incidence  of  existing 
indirect  taxes — that  is,  an  additional  6  per  cent 
according  to  table  37 — ^it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
the  tax  coverage  is  extensive  or  the  rates,  in  their 
practical  application,  are  harsh. 
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Tax  base 

Of  course,  the  tax  systems  show  rather  high 
rates  for  the  upper  brackets  of  assessed  income. 
Even  when  they  have  recently  been  brought  down, 
the  highest  marginal  rates  on  earned  incomes  of 
persons  in  India  remain  at  77  per  cent,  in  Pakistan 
at  75  per  cent  and  in  Ceylon  at  60  per  cent.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  income  tax  systems  are  only  superficially 
progressive in  practice,  the  rich  are  able  to  avoid 
the  tax  through  legal  “loopholes”  and  in  most 
countries,  to  evade  it  through  administrative  deficien¬ 
cies.  The  “loopholes”  on  personal  (and  company) 
income  taxation  generally  lie  in  the  definition  of  the 
tax  base,  namely  “taxable  income”.  Profits  on  the 
sale  of  capital  assets — capital  gains  as  they  are  called 
— were  not  taxable  until  recently  in  most  countries; 
even  so,  they  pay  lower  rates.  As  capital  assets 
appreciate  particularly  in  inflationary  periods,  profits 
are  realized  on  their  sale.  Under  the  British  system, 
these  profits  are  not  taxed  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  not  the  tree  itself,  which 
should  be  subject  to  tax.  However,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,-  or  from  that  of  the  property  owners, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  income  from  property 
(which  is  ordinarily  taxable)  and  income  from  the 
sale  of  this  property  (which  is  not,  or  which  is  subject 
to  a  lower  tax),  except  to  the  extent  that  the  capital 
gain  is  ascribable  to  genuine  currency  depreciation 
over  the  holding  period  of  the  asset.  Other  “loop¬ 
holes”  include  the  escape  from  personal  income  tax 
liability  through  undistributed  profits  in  closely  held 
companies  or  trusts.  The  share  values  go  up  as 
reserves  are  piled  up;  in  the  event  of  sale  at 
appreciated  values,  the  profits  realized  can  be  passed 
off  as  capital  gains.  A  third  “loophole”  is  the  system 
of  perquisites  such  as  office-provided  cars,  living 
accommodation,  travel,  or  expense  accounts  in  general, 
which  are  charged  off  to  business  expenses,  but  which 
may  not  truly  be  “expenses  that  are  wholly,  exclusively 
and  unavoidably  incurred  in  earning  the  profits  of 
the  year.”**  Death  duties  are  also  avoided  by  gifts 
to  beneficiaries  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  giver.** 
All  these  loopholes  have  been  so  universally  exploited 


20  Henry  Simons,  before  the  war,  called  this  a  “subtle  kind  of 
moral  and  intellectual  dishonesty  ...  a  grand  scheme  of  deception 
whereby  enormous  surtaxes  are  voted  in  exchange  for  promises 
that  they  will  not  be  made  effective.  Thus  the  politicians  may 
point  with  pride  to  the  rates,  while  quietly  reminding  their 
wealthy  constituents  of  the  loopholes.”  Personal  Income  Taxation, 
(Chicago,  1938),  p.219,  quot^  by  Nicholas  Kaldor;  Indian  Tax 
Reform,  p.ll.  In  Asia,  there  is  perhaps  less  of  deception  than  a 
genuine  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  politicians. 

21  Kaldor,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

22Whilc  top  marginal  rates  of  income  tax  could  well  be  lowered, 
there  is  a  case  for  steepening  the  inheritance  taxes;  and  since  pro- 
gressivity  should  affect  not  the  dead  but  the  living,  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  could  be  taxed  progressively  on  the  basis  of  amount 
received  over  the  years,  irrespective  of  whether  -that  was  an 
inheritance  or  a  gift. 


that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  the 
popular  aphorism  that  taxable  income  is  the  only 
luxury  the  rich  canot  afford. 

To  plug  several  of  these  loopholes,  as  well  as 
to  evolve  a  tax  system  which  would  encourage  saving 
and  investment  but  discourage  consumption,  the 
Governments  of  Ceylon  and  India  took  a  series  of 
measures  containing  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  of 
taxes  on  personal  income,  and  new  taxes  on  capital 
gains,  on  net  wealth,  on  personal  expenditure  and 
on  gifts.  These  are  to  be  assessed  as  a  single 
operation  on  the  basis  of  a  single  comprehensive 
return  provided  by  the  taxpayer.  In  adopting  these 
measures,  the  Ceylon  Government  did  not  bring  down 
the  higher  rates  of  income  tax  to  45  per  cent — the 
level  recommended  as  the  maximum.**  This  made  the 
burden  on  the  upper  income  levels  considerably  higher 
than  was  necessary  to  secure  revenue  without  severely 
impinging  on  incentives  or  putting  a  strain  on  honesty. 
India,  too,  did  not  lower  the  income  tax  rates  to 
the  extent  recommended;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
new  measures  were  much  milder  than  the  original 
proposals.*^  The  integration  and  the  interdependence 
of  the  scheme  as  a  whole  were  vitiated.  This  was 
due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  not  altogether  unjustified 
apprehension  that  the  unavoidable  initial  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  would  prevent  the  new  taxes  from 
making  up  the  revenue  loss  which  would  result  from 
an  abandonment  of  the  well-established  top  income- 
tax  rates. 

Not  only  is  the  tax  being  legally  avoided.  There 
is  widespread  evasion.  The  actual  extent  of  this 
malpractice  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  several 
countries.  In  India,  however,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  a  value  to  it.  According  to  one  estimate,** 
the  tax  annually  evaded  was  on  income  totalling 
Rs  5.8  billion,  or  about  three-quarters  of  the  income 
assessed  to  tax  in  1955/56,  and  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  revenue  lost  through  evasion  was  of  the  order 
of  Rs  2-3  billion,  as  compared  with  Rs  1.8  billion 
collected  from  all  classes  of  assessees  in  that  year. 
The  Central  Board  of  Revenue  of  India  estimated 
the  income  evading  tax  assessment  at  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  first  estimate.  Even  the  lower  estimate 
suggests  that  income  evading  income  tax  was  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  income  assessed  to  tax,  and  that 
revenue  lost  might  be  well  over  one-half.*® 


23  Kaldor,  N.:  Suggestions  for  a  Comprehensive  Reform  of 
Direct  Taxation,  Government  of  Ceylon,  1960,  page  7. 

2^  Kaldor,  N.:  Indian  Tax  Reform,  op.  cit.,  page  2. 

Ibid.,  pages  103-106. 

26  In  Pakistan  also,  the  voluntary  disclosures,  in  response  to  the 
two-month  amnesty  granted  in  November  1959,  indicated  that  the 
tax  evaded  each  year  exceeded  half  of  the  income  tax  collected. 
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particularly  in  a  period  of  changing  prices,  and  the 
treatment  of  business  losses  during  the  life  time  and 
at  the  time  of  winding  up  of  companies. 


Company  income  taxes 

In  advanced  countries,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  economic  activity  is  organized  in  the  form  of 
limited  liability  companies;  company  profits  provide 
a  major  source  of  revenue.  The  importance  of  this 
sector  in  the  newly  developing  countries  is  rather 
small,  although  it  is  growing.  Two  ideas  permeate 
the  subject  of  company  taxation.  The  first  is  that 
a  company  is  nothing  but  “an  aggregate  of  a  number 
of  shareholders  banded  together  for  the  achievement 
of  some  common  purpose  under  limited  liability;  it 
is  sufficient  to  impose  the  (personal)  income  tax  upon 
the  shareholder  .  .  .  and  needless  to  impose  the  tax 
upon  corporate  income,”®’  The  second  view  is  that 
since  “the  general  law  of  the  land  entitles  a  corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  personality  of  its  own  and  regards  it 
as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  shareholders  who  are 
its  members,  a  corporation  owes  a  duty  to  pay  the 
corporation  tax  on  its  income  apart  from  the  income 
tax  on  the  shareholders’  income.”*’  The  two-tier 
system  of  company  taxation  in  Burma  and  Japan, 
and  in  India  and  Pakistan  until  recently,  pursues  both 
these  ideas.  The  two  tiers  consist  of  an  “income” 
tax  and  a  “super”  or  “corporation”  tax;  while  the 
former  is  refunded  as  a  tax  credit  on  the  personal 
income  taxes  of  shareholders  in  respect  of  the 
dividends  received  by  them,  the  “corporation  tax” 
is  not  so  refundable.  With  effect  from  1960/61, 
India  and  Pakistan  have  abolished  the  tax  rebate; 
the  two  taxes — income  tax  and  supertax — for  practical 
purposes,  will  be  operated  as  if  there  was  only  one 
non-refundable  corporation  tax. 

Corporate  taxes  are  generally  levied  at  a  flat 
rate  on  all  companies.  Several  countries,  however, 
levy  a  slightly  lower  rate  on  companies  earning 
smaller  amounts.  The  rates  vary.  In  general,  they 
are  not  as  high  as  in  the  United  States  (52  per  cent). 
Where  a  rebate  is  given  to  shareholders  on  their 
personal  income  tax,  their  real  incidence  is  even 
smaller  than  what  the  rates  suggest.  The  rates  in 
Indonesia  rise  from  40  to  52.5  per  cent.  India  and 
Pakistan  charge  a  flat  45  per  cent  (with  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  rebate) ;  North  Borneo  a  flat  40  per  cent; 
Brunei  and  Sarawak  a  flat  30  per  cent;  Japan  two 
rates  of  33  and  38  per  cent  and  southern  Korea  of 
17  and  22  per  cent. 

The  administration  of  corporate  income  taxes 
is  being  tightened  up  in  many  countries  by  a  more 
vigilant  scrutiny  of  “deductible  expenses”.  The  more 
technical  problems,  however,  in  this  field  of  taxation 
relate  to  the  treatment  of  inter-company  distribution 
of  ownership  and  dividends,  assessment  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  valuation  of  fixed  assets  and  inventories. 


27Government  o£  Japan,  Outline  of  National  Tax  in  Japan  1957, 
p.  18. 


While  the  governments  have  been  in  general 
enthusiastic  in  taxing  company  profits  in  the  private 
sector,  they  have  not  been  equally  vigilant  or 
successful  in  increasing  or  taxing  the  profits  of  their 
expanding  public  enterprises.  Most  of  the  profits 
in  the  column  under  government  enterprises  in  table 
35  are  from  some  variant  of  fiscal  monopolies;  the 
strictly  commercial  enterprises  are  generally  making 
losses  on  their  operations.  As  we  saw  in  chapter  5, 
the  enterprises  come  under  pressure  from  the  workers 
for  uneconomically  high  wages  from  their  “model” 
employer — the  state — and  for  uneconomically  low 
prices  from  the  consumers.  An  example  of  such 
tendencies  is  provided  by  Ceylon  in  recent  years. 
If  the  governments  were  to  continue  their  policies 
of  fostering  public  undertakings,  there  is  an  obvious 
need  for  changing  the  present  price  and  wage  policies 
in  such  a  way  as  would  enable  undertakings  to  earn 
profits,  imless  doing  otherwise  is  a  matter  of  state 
policy.  There  is  also  a  need  to  tighten  up  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses.** 

Incentives  for  the  private  sector 

In  respect  of  tax  levels,  the  question  of  their 
implications  for  incentives  is  often  presented  in  the 
general  form  that  high  taxes  put  a  damper  on  output. 
This  simple  assertion  needs  closer  ex^unination.  Of 
course,  businessmen  have  always  complained  about 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  income  tax  throughout  the 
history  of  its  operation,  irrespective  of  whether  it 
was  a  penny  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound;  every  rise 
in  it  would,  it  was  forecast,  bring  down  economic 
doom.  And  still,  most  of  the  developed  economies 
have  come  to  accept  the  fairly  high  rates  of  income 
(and  company)  taxes  as  quite  normal;  once  these 
rates  are  accepted  as  such,  they  stop  being  disincen¬ 
tives.  It  is  not  the  general  level  of  taxation,  therefore, 
that  is  injurious  to  economic  productivity;  it  is  rather 
the  sharp  steepening  of  the  rates,  or  the  absence 
of  tax  discrimination  between  those  who  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  and  those  who  do  not. 
A  generally  low  level  of  taxation  may  increase  some 
saving  and  some  investment;  it  may  also  increase 
consumption  and  speculation.  And,  by  reducing 
government  revenue  it  may  have  the  net  effect  of 
lowering  the  national  rate  of  saving  and  investment. 
It  would  indeed  seem  a  wiser  policy  to  adopt  in 


28  The  “perks”  for  officials  in  public  undertakings  often  match 
those  in  the  private  sector;  the  former,  in  addition,  enjoy  the 
security  of  tenure  and  easy  transferability  in  the  event  of  things 
going  wrong,  neither  of  which  is  available  to  the  same  extent  to 
their  counterparts  in  private  enterprise. 
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general  a  high  average  level  of  taxation  and  give 
discriminatory  relief,  in  ample  measure,  to  those  who 
save  and  invest  according  to  the  priorities  set  in  the 
national  plans  or  programmes  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  a  generally  high  level  of  taxation 
on  incomes  should  not  be  mistaken  for  punitively 
high  rates  on  the  top  income  brackets;  these,  as  we 
saw,  would  only  encourage  tax  evasion. 

The  most  potent  instruments  for  encouraging 
personal  saving  are  really  the  taxes  on  spending, 
such  as  sales  taxes,  various  commodity  taxes  and 
the  expenditure  tax.  These  provide  the  negative 
incentives  to  save,  since  tax  liability  can  be  avoided 
by  refraining  from  spending.  Among  the  positive 
measures  of  incentive  provision  in  personal  income 
taxation  are  the  deductions  allowed,  up  to  a  specified 
limit,  for  contributions  to  life  insurance  premia  and 
to  certain  other  savings  schemes.  Interest  received 
from  postal  deposits  or  government  bonds  is  also 
tax-exempt  in  serveral  countries. 

It  is  taxation  of  business  incomes,  however, 
which  has,-  as  its  special  feature,  the  system  of 
incentives  that  are  woven  into  it  in  order  to  encourage 
non-distribution  of  income  as  dividends  and  its 
reinvestment.  In  respect  of  the  former,  however,  the 
governments  have  to  find  a  practical  compromise 
between  two  opposite  aims;  non-distribution  is 
desirable  eis  a  mode  of  saving  in  an  inflationary 
situation;  given  high  rates  of  personal  income  taxation 
in  the  upper  income  brackets,  it  may  be  used  for 
income  tax  avoidance.  As  result,  the  legislation  in 
several  countries  enforces  an  upper  limit  to  non¬ 
redistribution  at  the  same  time  as  it  penalizes  the 
distribution  of  dividends.  A  distinction  is  also  made 
between  closely  held  companies,  which  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  practise  non-distribution  of  dividends  in 
order  to  avoid  personal  income  taxes,  and  loosely 
held  companies,  where  the  shareholder  is  not  a  partner 
in  any  real  sense  but  only  the  owner  of  “a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  market  value”.  In  Asia,  at  present, 
not  many  of  the  companies  can  be  strictly  described 
as  loosely  held. 

Among  the  specific  incentives  to  invest  may  be 
mentioned  the  provision  for  a  tax  holiday  for  a 
specified  number  of  years  for  desired  types  of 
investment.  The  applicability  of  the  tax  holiday 
provision  is  confined  to  “new  and  necessary”  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Philippines,  or  “approved  industrial” 
projects  in  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan.  Pakistan 
also  makes  the  further  stipulation  that  the  industries 
concerned  should  be  those  “using  wholly  or  mainly 
raw  materials  produced  in  Pakistan.”  The  laws  in 
Ceylon  and  India  provide  the  statutory  tax  holiday, 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  Pakistan  the  tax  holiday 
is  for  four  years  in  the  developed  areas  of  West 
Pakistan  and  six  years  in  East  Pakistan  and  in  the 


less  developed  areas  of  West  Pakistan.  The  tax 
holiday  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Japan  is  for  three  years, 
in  Burma  abo  for  three  years  with  a  possible  partial 
exemption  for  an  additional  period.  In  some  coim- 
tries,  for  example,  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the 
period  varies  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 
The  Philippine  law  (originally  approved  in  1946), 
however,  granted  the  concession  only  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  The  law  was  amended  in  1953  making 
the  concessions  valid  as  follows:  complete  tax  holiday 
up  to  the  end  of  1958,  and  progressive  increases 
in  tax  liability  through  10  per  cent  in  1959,  25 
per  cent  in  1960,  50  per  cent  in  1961,  90  per  cent 
in  1962  to  full  tax  liability  in  1963  and  thereafter. 
However,  no  assessee  was  to  enjoy  any  proportion 
of  tax  exemption  for  a  period  exceeding  six  years. 
Oylon  and  India  put  an  upper  limit  to  the  income 
that  could  claim  tax  holiday;  tax  exemption  applies 
to  profits  of  “approved”  industrial  undertakings  in 
Ceylon  only  up  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  India  up  to 
6  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Philippine  law  exempts  the  “new  and  necessary” 
industries  from  liability  in  respect  of  all  taxes  during 
the  holiday  period;  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan  exempt 
them  only  in  respect  of  direct  taxes. 

To  provide  concessions  to  investors  whose 
savings  are  to  be  attracted  to  useful  enterprises, 
(Deylon,  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  India  abo 
exempt  dividends  paid  out  of  exempt  profits  from 
liability  in  respect  of  personal  income  tax. 

Another  incentive  provision  in  the  tax  systems 
of  the  countries  of  the  region  is  the  allowance  of 
higher  and  accelerated  depreciation  for  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  in  approved  channels.  This  incentve  receives 
added  weight  from  the  fact  that  an  enterprise  which 
follows  a  policy  of  continuing  investment  will 
indefinitely  retain  this  benefit,  whereas  its  effect  for 
enterprises  not  doing  so,  although  still  substantial, 
will  be  limited  to  a  postponement  of  tax  liability 
tantamount  to  an  interest-free  loan  to  the  undertaking 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  differential  in  the 
initial  period.  The  concession  enables  the  companies 
to  write  off  the  assets  earlier  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  However,  the  total  tax  paid  over  a 
number  of  years  is  the  same,  since  the  tax  liability 
of  the  undertaking  will  be  higher  in  later  years  as 
the  depreciation  allowance  is  reduced.  In  some 
countries,  for  example,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
which  provides  for  both  types  of  incentives,  the  law 
permits  the  postponement  in  the  use  of  these  special 
investment  concessions  until  after  the  tax  holiday 
period  so  as  to  protect  the  former  from  being  absorbed 
by  the  latter. 

In  Ceylon  and  India,  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  was  replaced  by  a  system  of  development 
rebates,  under  which  depreciation  allowance  b  granted 
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in  excess  of  the  orginal  cost  of  fixed  assets.  In 
Ceylon,  an  outright  development  rehate  equal  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  is  granted  for  all  new  plant 
and  machinery  installed  in  a  business  undertaking 
in  any  year;  the  rate  of  concession  is  40  per  cent 
where  the  enterprise  is  considered  essential  for  the 
economic  progress  of  the  country.  In  India  the  rate 
is  25  per  cent;  in  Japan  it  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 
The  development  rebate  is  in  addition  to  the  normal 
depreciation  allowances  available  for  these  assets. 
While  the  accelerated  depreciation  allowances  have 
the  effect  of  only  postponing  the  tax  liability,  the 
development  rebate  is  a  direct  tax  relief  to  the 
enterprise  and  does  not  reduce  the  written  down  value 
of  the  asset  on  which  depreciation  is  later  allowed. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  stimulating  the 
self-financing  of  industrial  expansion,  some  countries 
provide  tax  incentives  for  the  reinvestment  of  profits. 
Thus,  in  Burma,  profits  reinvested  within  one  year 
are  exempt  from  income  tax.  Pakistan,  the  tax 
exemption  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  profits  be 
reinvested  within  one  year  of  their  accrual  and  that 
not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  them  be  distributed. 

Because  of  its  special  importance  to  the  economy, 
the  promotion  of  exports  is  given  special  tax  con¬ 
cessions  in  Japan.  Amounts  transferred  to  reserves 
to  provide  for  export  losses  are  deductible  as  business 
expenses  in  computing  the  taxable  income  of  com¬ 
panies.  Special  deductions  were  also  in  vogue  during 
some  periods  when  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of 
export  contracts  could  be  set  apart  as  a  tax-free 
allowance. 

Although  concessions  to  provide  incentives  to 
save  and  to  invest  have  been  built  into  the  tax  systems 
of  most  countries,  it  is  questionable  if  they  have 
made  much  difference  either  way.  To  some  extent 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  legal  concessions  lose  their 
meaning  if  the  effective  tax  levels  are  low  or  if  easier 
avenues  permit  tax  avoidance  or  evasion.  A  more 
important  factor,  however,  is  that  tax  incentives  are 
rather  a  delicate  instrumrat  of  economic  policy;  they 
can  be  effective  only  if  the  general  climate  is 
favourable  to  private  investment.  Tax  liability  is 
only  one  of  several  factors  taken  into  account  in 
arriving  at  investment  decisions;  although  it  is  an 
important  consideration,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  one.  If  the  concessions  are  to  be  effective, 
they  have  to  be  co-ordinated  with  other  factors 
having  a  bearing  on  private  investment.  The  most 
powerful  incentive  for  private  investment  in  the 
postwar  period  has  perhaps  been  provided  by  the 
aggregative  effect  of  fiscal  policy  on  the  level  of 
effective  demand  in  the  economy  and  by  the  assurance 
that  the  demand  will  continue  to  expand  and  that 
competing  products  from  abroad  will  be  shut  off  by 
protective  tariffs.  It  is  factors  such  as  these  which 
are  more  pertinent  in  influencing  private  decbions 


than  the  specific  concessions  mentioned  above.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  these  concessions 
have  advantages  when  superimposed  on  other  mea¬ 
sures  enabling  the  revenue  system  to  service  more 
efficiently  the  requirements  of  economic  growth. 

Social  security  taxes 

Another  means  of  tapping  revenue  from  the 
growing  organized  sector  of  the  community  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  social  security  taxes.  While  company  taxes 
would  tax  company  income  as  a  whole,  and  personal 
income  taxes  affect  the  incomes  of  salaried  company 
officials,  directors  and  shareholders,  a  large  part  of 
increasing  worker  incomes  are  likely  to  remain 
outside  the  purview  of  these  taxes,  even  if  the 
exemption  limits  were  lowered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  state  is  likely  to  be  called  upon,  as  noted  in  the 
previous  chapter,  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  social 
services  not  only  to  cover  the  traditional  fields  of 
education  and  public  health  but  also  to  offer  benefits 
covering  unemployment,  sickness  and  retirement. 
Assuming  that  these  expenditures  will  have  to  be 
met,  there  is  a  strong  case  for  getting  some  revenue 
from  the  workers  in  the  form  of  social  security 
contributions  when  they  are  in  employment.  Several 
countries  have  already  made  a  beginning  with  social 
security  or  similar  taxation  in  recent  years;  the 
system  appears  to  be  well  developed  only  in  Japan 
and  in  Ceylon  where  the  annual  contributions  from 
the  private  sector  come  to  around  3  and  1  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  national  income.’**  Ceylon  is  also 
experimenting  with  crop  insurar.ee,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  application  of  social  security  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  rural  area.  Like  income  taxes,  social 
security  taxes  have  a  built-in  flexibility;  in  periods 
of  prosperity  or  inflation  net  receipts  tend  to  go  up; 
in  times  of  unemployment,  there  are  net  payments. 
This  would  assist  in  maintaining  short-term  stability. 
With  the  growth  in  the  coverage  of  the  organized 
sector,  the  revenues  are  also  likely  to  grow. 

Land  taxes 

Agriculture  is  the  source  of  livelihood  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  In  an 
attempt  to  reach  this  group  for  revenue,  fanning 
has  been  subject  to  a  variety  of  taxes.  Agricultural 
incomes  are  taxed  under  the  central  income  tax  in 


29  Social  security  taxes  are  also  well  developed  in  Ladn  America; 
Chile  collects  4.5  per  cent,  and  Brazil,  Costa  Rica  and  Dominican 
Republic  about  1  per  cent,  of  national  income  as  contributions 
from  the  private  sector.  Tlie  operations  are  generally  organized 
under  separate  agencies,  with  semi-independent  powers  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  investment  of  funds  and  disbursements  of  benefits.  In  Ladn 
America,  the  investments  have  genersdly  been  made  in  real  estate; 
similar  investments  in  Asia  may  relieve  the  government  of  the 
load  of  providing  housing  facilities  for  lower  income  groups, 
although  there  is  scope  for  re-oriendng  investment  from  real  estate 
to  industrial  prefects. 
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Ceylon,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  and 
under  the  state  income  tax  in  Pakistan  and  in  several 
states  in  India.  However,  a  more  common  form  of 
agricultural  taxation  in  the  ECAFE  region,  as  well 
as  in  the  Middle  East,  is  the  tax  on  farm  output. 
It  is  primarily  a  tax  on  the  staple  crop,  but  that  is 
often  extended  to  include  livestock,  fruit  trees, 
vegetable  gardens,  etc. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  taxation  of  farm 
output  according  to  the  method  of  its  assessment  and 
collection.  The  older  one  of  the  two  is  that  of 
crop-sharing  between  the  cultivator  and  the  state. 
The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  actual  harvest 
and  collected  in  kind  or  in  cash.  Such  an  actual 
output  tax  is  in  operation  at  present  in  China 
(mainland  and  Taiwan)  and  Korea  (northern  and 
southern).  The  second  method  common  to  Burma, 
India,  Nepal  and  Pakistan  is  a  combination  of  output 
and  property  taxes.  The  annual  output  is  taxed, 
however,  not  according  to  current  yields  but  according 
to  the  long-term  charges  fixed  in  cadastral  assessments 
made  periodically — every  20  or  30  years — with  the 
tax  base  of- gross  or  net  output  in  one  single  year, 
or  an  average  of  several  years  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  assessment  was  made.  As  a  tax  on 
incomes,  the  land  tax  is  a  highly  regressive  tax; 
the  burden  is  smaller  for  higher  incomes,  and  varies 
inversely  with  the  changes  in  income  over  the 
relatively  long  period  during  which  a  given  settlement 
remains  valid.  In  certain  parts  of  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan,  land  settlement  was  made  in  perpetuity  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tax  burden  in 
these  ‘permanent  settlement’  areas  has  become  mean¬ 
ingless  over  this  length  of  time;  with  successive 
transfers  of  ownership,  it  has  already  got  capitalized 
in  land  values. 

Both  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  tax  land  on 
its  capital  value.  While  income  to  be  derived  from 
property  is  an  important  element  of  its  value,  the 
difference  between  this  property  tax  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  land  tax  of  India  and  Pakistan  is  in  the  tax 
base.  Since  capital  value  is  the  base  of  the  former 
tax,  values  arising  from  factors  other  than  agricultural 
yields  are  taken  into  account,  including  actual  prices 
paid  for  land.  The  taxes  also  apply  to  urban  areas 
where  land  is  used  for  housing.  The  land  tax  in  India 
and  Pakistan  is  generally  confined  to  agricultural 
output;  property  characteristics  such  as  irrigation 
facilities  and  quality  of  soil  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  only  as  indicators  of  output. 

As  it  stands,  land  tax,  among  the  fiscal  systems 
of  the  countries  of  the  region,  is  of  importance  only 
in  Nepal.  In  1950,  it  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  the  country’s  total  revenue;  by  1958,  the  tax  had 
given  pride  of  place  to  customs  duties.  The  tax  in 
the  plains  in  the  south  —  the  Tarai  areas  —  is  the 


ordinary  land  tax  assessed  and  payable  in  cash, 
whereas  in  the  hills  it  is  assessed  in  kind  but  collected 
in  cash,  at  prices  which  are  a  fraction  of  market 
prices,  since  the  assessment  prices  have  not  been 
revised  for  about  half  a  century.  To  increase 
revenue,  the  Government  of  Nepal,  in  its  1959/60 
Budget,  introduced  surcharges  on  the  land  tax  and 
abolished  the  Birta  system,  which  was  a  system  of 
tax  free  gifts  by  the  state  to  individuals  who  had 
the  right  in  perpetuity  to  collect  land  taxes  from  the 
landowners,  but  who  ha()  no  corresponding  obligation 
to  pay  anything  to  the  Government  for  the  privilege 
enjoyed.  Both  these  measures  were  designed  to  arrest 
the  fall  in  revenue  from  land  taxes;  in  the  present 
context  of  economic  development  of  the  country, 
land  tax  alone  offers  the  most  promising  field  of 
augmenting  national  saving. 

The  cadastral  land  taxes  have  the  great  demerit 
of  being  inflexible.  Their  share  in  total  revenue  has 
fallen;  in  the  combined  revenues  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  for  instance,  it  fell  from  13  per  cent  in 
1938/39  to  7  per  cent  in  1957/58.  In  fact,  agricul¬ 
tural  taxation,  which  is  the  oldest  form  of  taxation 
in  the  history  of  public  finance,  has  provided  low 
potentials  of  growth,  unless  agriculture  was  of  a  type 
where  it  had  to  be  carried  on  in  large  units  such  as 
plantations  or  its  products  had  to  pass  through  the 
customs  shed  prior  to  export.  Taxation  of  small 
“subsistence”  or  largely  non-marketed  outputs  of  a 
large  number  of  peasant  cultivators — practised  for 
centuries — has  given  rise  to  complexities  in  tenurial 
systems  and  property  rights,  and  to  extortionate 
and  iniquitous  taxation  of  the  small  tenant  cultivator, 
not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  of  the 
intermediaries  between  him  and  the  state.  Any 
attempt  to  alter  the  basis  of  land  taxation,  therefore, 
gives  rise  to  serious  problems  of  administration, 
equity  and  incidence.  No  one  is  in  favour  of  taxing 
the  subsistence  farmer  if  he  is  really  that;  on  the 
other  hand,  both  the  wartime  rise  in  real  prices,  and 
postwar  increase  in  output  resulting  from  investments 
in  agriculture  —  largely  at  public  expense  —  have 
brought  about  a  rise  in  agricultural  incomes  in  real 
terms,  which  has  not  been  tapped  for  revenue  except 
in  the  export-orientated  economies. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  tax  this 
increase  in  agricultural  incomes  revolves  around  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  beneficiaries  of  the  rise. 
As  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned,  governments  have 
been  able  to  tap  the  increment  through  export  taxes, 
marketing  boards,  discriminatory  exchange  rates  and 
other  similar  measures.  But  in  the  case  of  cultivation 
for  domestic  consumption,  there  is  a  presumption, 
but  no  accurate  information,  that  the  benefits  have 
accrued  to  producers,  who  have  increased  their  own 
consumption  and  who  have  received  higher  prices 
on  what  they  have  chosen  to  sell.  There  is  again 
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a  difference  of  opinion  here  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  gain  has  gone  to  the  subsistence  farmer  or  to 
the  landowner  or  moneylender. 

This  question  of  tapping  the  increase  in  agricul¬ 
tural  incomes  for  revenue  received  the  attention  of 
the  inquiries  into  taxation  hy  a  Commission  in  India 
and  hy  a  Committee  in  Pakistan.  The  Indian 
Commission  also  made  the  attempt  noted  eibove’°  to 
study  the  difference  in  incidence  of  all  taxation  as 
between  urban  and  rural  population  and  as  between 
the  several  income  groups.  Its  findings  were  that, 
on  incomes  below  the  income  tax  exemption  limits, 
the  level  of  tax  incidence  in  urban  areas  was  higher 
than  in  rural  areas,  although  the  difference  between 
the  two  was  “not  quite  as  great  as  is  often  believed”. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disparity  was  large  in  respect 
of  incomes  subject  to  the  central  income  tax.  The 
Commission  therefore  concluded:  “there  appears  to 
be  greater  room  for  increased  taxation  of  higher  rural 
incomes,  if  the  country  is  to  have  a  more  satisfactory 
picture  of  incidence.”®* 

In  the  context  of  rising  output  and  increasing 
price  levels,  one  way  of  taxing  agricultural  incomes 
would  be  by  price-fixing  of  agricultural  produce, 
letting  real  prices  but  not  the  real  incomes  of 
producers  fall.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  done  in  Burma 
and  Thailand,  where  governments  have  been  able  to 
keep  domestic  prices  of  rice  below  export  prices  in 
order  to  secure  revenue.  The  price-fixing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  intended  for  domestic  consumption  will 
not  be  revenue-yielding;  but  it  will  serve  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  fiscal  policy,  namely,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  long-term  stability.  The  prices  could  be 
pegged  at  fairly  stable  levels  by  controls  over  trans¬ 
portation  and  sale,  physical  procurement  of  supplies 
and  maintenance  of  buffer  stocks,  as  have  been  tried 
in  India  and  in  other  countries  of  the  region.  If 
these  methods  are  successful,  stabilization  is  secured 
directly  rather  than  through  a  fiscal  intervention. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  considerable  scope  which 
the  present  land  tax  system  permits  for  its  ration¬ 
alization  to  yield  more  revenue.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  made  attempts  to  expand  the  purview  of  their 
taxation  on  incomes  to  include  agricultural  incomes. 
But,  since  the  exemption  limits  exempt  all  but  a 
minor  group  and  since  the  rates  have  been  relatively 
low,  yields  have  remained  small.  Apart  from  revenue 
considerations,  agricultural  income  taxes  are  intended 
to  introduce  progressivity  in  land  taxes;  another 
method  by  which  this  is  sought  to  be  done  is 
progressive  surcharges  on  the  land  tax.  A  second 
source  of  revenue  is  provided  by  betterment  taxes 
levied  on  property  benefiting  directly  from  develop¬ 


30  See  able  37  on  page  95. 

31  Report  of  the  Taxation  Enquiring  Commission,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I, 

p.  78. 


ment  projects  such  as  irrigation  works.®®  If,  however, 
land  values  rise  from  general  economic  development 
or  from  inflationary  conditions  or  speculative  denumd, 
capital  gains  taxes  could  he  used  to  catch  the 
increment  in  land  values.  Private  investment  and 
utilization  of  land  could  also  be  stimulated  by  taxes 
on  unimproved  or  unutilized  land.  However,  none 
of  these  taxes  is  likely  to  bridge  the  large  gap  between 
the  rise  in  agricultural  incomes  and  the  trend  of 
revenues  from  land  taxes. 

RATIONALIZATION  OF  REVENUE  SYSTEM 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

To  sum  up,  contrary  to  what  has  often  been 
generally  believed,  taxable  limits — whatever  they  are 
— ^have  not  been  reached  in  the  newly  developing 
countries  which  indeed  possess  a  revenue  potential 
sizably  greater  than  what  they  have  so  far  exploited. 
On  the  whole,  they  succeeded  well  in  taxing  transac¬ 
tions  in  foreign  trade,  although  this  source,  as  we 
saw  above,  is  not  likely  to  provide  growing  revenues. 
The  tax  systems,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  as 
effective  in  improving  the  balance  of  payments; 
considerations  of  revenue  have  been  in  conflict  with 
those  of  saving  foreign  exchange.  The  balance  of 
payments  problem  was  more  effectively  tackled  by 
direct  controls. 

In  respect  of  counteracting  short-term  distur¬ 
bances  to  stability,  the  relative  under-development  and 
the  time-lag  between  the  earning  of  income  and  its 
assessment  have  made  taxation  of  incomes  less 
effective  than  what  could  be  expected  from  it  in  view 
of  its  built-in  flexibility  for  this  purpose.  The 
governments  had  greater  success  with  export  taxes 
as  an  anti-inflationary  device  in  times  of  export  boom; 
they  counteracted  deflationary  situations  through  an 
expansion  of  expenditure  rather  than  through  tax 
reduction.  Nor  was  the  income  tax  system  fully 
effective  in  promoting  investment  or  channeling  it 
in  desired  directions;  the  promotional  incentives  lost 
their  attractiveness  and  the  deterrents  their  punch 
owing  to  the  restricted  scope  of  the  tax  system  in 
general  and  the  wide-open  possibilities  for  tax 
avoidance  and  evasion. 

For  the  prime  task  of  raising  national  rates  of 
saving,  taxes  on  internal  transactions  in  conunodities 
and  services  and  on  domestic  incomes  and  wealth 
provide  the  most  suitable  fields  for  further  exploita¬ 
tion.  In  the  process,  the  question  of  tax  incidence 
and  discrimination  between  the  poor  and  the  well-off 
has  to  be  seen  from  new  angles.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  the  query  if  the  poor 


32  India  is  experiencing  some  resisunce  in  the  East  Punjab  sate 
in  collecting  betterment  levies  on  lands  benefiting  from  the 
Nangal  project. 
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in  the  newly  developing  economies  of  Asia  provide 
further  tax  potentials,  until  a  basis  is  prepared  giving 
factual  information  on  whether  and  what  the  poor 
have  gained  from  the  rise  in  national  income,  and 
the  incidence  of  existing  taxes  on  their  incomes  and 
spending. 

However,  we  may  clarify  some  points.  There  is 
one  real  problem.  The  pre-occupation  with  questions 
of  incidence,  when  carried  to  the  extreme  and  applied 
to  every  individual  tax,  is  likely  to  lead  the  tax 
system  eventually  into  losing  revenue  and  making  it 
regressive  in  relation  to  national  income  if  the  bulk 
of  the  rise  in  the  national  income  goes  to  increase, 
although  by  a  little,  the  small  incomes  of  the  poor. 
In  such  circumstances,  seeking  progressivity  may  lead 
to  a  regressive  tax  system.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the 
incidence  of  an  individual  tax  but  that  of  the  tax- 
and-expenditure  system  as  a  whole  which  should 
matter  in  this  regard.  Taxing  a  few  necessities,  or 
lowering  income-tax  exemption  limits,  or  devising 
schemes  of  rural  taxation  will  make  the  tax  system 
more  progressive  in  relation  to  the  national  income; 
it  will  raise  incremental  income — “non-consumption” 
ratio  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  If  the  poor  have 
little  choice  between  paying  taxes  and  remaining  in 
“disguised  unemployment”  or  suffering  inflation,  they 
will  be  better  off  paying  the  taxes. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  definition  as  to 
who  precisely  constitute  the  “poor”  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “poverty”  in  the  context  of  Asia.  One  way 
of  defining  poverty  would  be  to  reckon  as  poor  all 
the  family  units  with  less  per  capita  income  than 
the  national  average.  Those  above  the  average  could 
then  be  distinguished  as  middle  income  groups  or 
the  rich  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  multiple,  say  ten 
times,  of  the  per  capita  national  income.  Thus,  if 
the  average  family  size  is  reckoned  to  be  five  persons 
in  all  income  groups,  persons  earning  less  than  five 
times  the  national  per  capita  income  could  be 
described  as  the  poor;  those  earning  from  five  up  to 
fifty  times  as  the  middle  classes;  and  those  earning 
more  than  that  as  the  well-off.  If  then,  the  poor, 
on  this  definition,  remain  still  on  the  “subsistence” 
level,  they  should  not  be  taxed.  Any  taxation  of 
persons  at  subsistence  levels  would  impinge  on  human 
capital  and  would  be  highly  injurious  to  economic 
growth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer  has 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  even  if  his  income  be  still  below 
the  average  levels,  there  is  a  case  for  touching  him 
for  some  portion  of  his  income,  and  a  strong  case 
for  tapping  an  increased  portion  of  his  incremental 
income. 

As  for  the  well-off,  they  need  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  a  little  more  carefully.  To  the  extent  that  they 
are,  in  effect,  lightly  taxed,  despite  the  high  rates 
on  top  brackets  of  ‘taxable  income’,  there  is  ample 


scope  for  getting  more  out  of  them.  This  can  be 
done  by  redefining  ‘taxable  income’,  by  taxing  wealth 
and  spending,  by  plugging  all  the  legal  loopholes  and 
by  taking  more  effective  measures  aimed  at  catching 
tax  evasion,  like  those  taken  in  Pakistan  when  the 
new  Government  came  into  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  to  overtax  should  be  avoided  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  will  only  encourage  tax  evasion. 
At  the  top  levels  of  income,  when  the  marginal  tax 
burden  is  90  per  cent,  a  tax  avoidance  or  evasion 
worth  one  unit  of  currency  has  for  the  taxpayer  a 
value  equal  to  earning  ten  units.  Secondly, — and  this 
is  rather  important — such  taxation  may  be  injurious 
to  saving.  In  India,  for  instance,  more  than  half 
of  the  tax  revenues  from  personal  income  taxes  in 
1957/58  was  collected  from  only  7,000  individuals, 
each  of  whom  was  assessed  as  having  a  minimum  of 
two  hundred  times  the  national  per  capita  income. 
Even  assuming  that  there  was  no  tax  avoidance  or 
evasion  and  that  the  income  reported  was  their  only 
income,  these  people  would  still  be  left  with  enough 
wealth,  if  not  enough  income,  after  paying  their 
taxes,  to  permit  luxury  consumption.  Income  taxa¬ 
tion  and  even  commodity  taxation  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  consumption  levels  of  the  truly  rich.  So 
the  net  result  would  hardly  be  a  reduction  in 
consumption.  Direct  controls,  rather  than  fiscal 
measures,  may  perhaps  be  more  effective.  The  taxes 
do  not  increase  the  national  total  of  savings;  they 
merely  transfer  the  savings  of  the  rich  to  the 
government.  Such  transfer  is  often  advocated  on  the 
argument  that  it  would  curb  speculative  investment; 
but,  if  the  rates  are  really  high,  the  speculators  might 
as  well  take  their  chances  on  cheating  the  tax  collector. 
Compulsory,  punitive  and  unrequited  transfers  of 
hona  fide  savings  to  the  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  adverse  effects  on  incentives  to 
earn,  save  and  invest  in  the  private  sector.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  governments  are  motivated  by 
considerations  of  national  priorities  in  investment 
and  by  a  belief  that  in  view  of  these  priorities  the 
targets  of  investment  in  the  public  sector  need  to 
be  filled  even  at  the  expense  of  investment  in  the 
private  sector.  It  would,  however,  be  regrettable  if 
the  availability  of  revenues  were  only  to  encourage 
the  governments  to  indulge  in  extravagant  consump¬ 
tion  or  give-away  redistribution  at  the  expense  of 
private  saving  and  investment. 

The  expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  revenue 
system,  advocated  above,  requires  a  strengthening  of 
the  revenue  assessment  and  collection  machinery.  In 
Burma,  India  and  Pakistan,  the  stagnant  land  tax 
absorbs  administrative  resources  out  of  proportion  to 
its  yield;  income  and  excise  or  sales  taxes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  only  inadequately  enforced.  A  great 
deal  of  the  administrative  burden  could  be  reduced 
by  simplifying  the  tax  structure.  Thus,  if  capital 
gains  were  treated  as  ordinary  income,  there  would 
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be  no  need  to  verify  whether  an  income  was  a  capital 
gain  or  not.  If  an  accessions  tax  on  beneficiaries 
was  introduced,  it  would  obviate  the  need  to  have 
both  the  inheritance  taxes  and  gift  taxes.  There  is 
also  a  great  merit  in  built-in  cross-checking  in  the 
Kaldor  proposal  of  a  comprehensive  return,  filed  once 
a  year  by  the  taxpayer,  on  his  wealth,  income  and 
spending.  Strengthening  of  the  cadre,  and  mechan¬ 
ization  in  the  offices,  would  go  a  long  way  to  avoid 
delays  in  assessment  and  collection.  If  it  is  desired 
to  extend  the  scope  of  income  taxes  to  cover  lower 
income  groups,  tax  forms  and  assessment  methods 
could  be  simplified.  The  taxes  could  be  collected 
from  employees  by  having  them  withheld  at  the 
source.  Small  traders  or  businessmen  could  be 
assessed  on  their  gross  income.  Self-assessment  under 
oath  could  be  made  the  general  rule  for  non-wage 
incomes,  and  tax  tables  for  ready  reckoning  distri¬ 
buted  as  is  done  in  Japan;  presumptive  assessments 
could  be  levied  on  defaulters  by  tax  officers  unless 
the  assessees  were  to  prove  their  lower  liabilities 
for  tax  by  producing  accounts  and  books.  Some 
simplified  accounting  system  could  be  evolved,  and 
standard  forms  incorporating  such  a  system  could 
be  distributed  to  educate  taxpayers  in  bookkeeping. 

These  administrative  improvements  are  relevant 
not  only  in  the  field  of  low-income  taxation;  they 
have  ramifications  over  the  entire  range  of  fiscal  ad¬ 
ministration  in  under-developed  countries.  Illiteracy 


is,  of  course,  an  important  problem,  but  not  the  big 
bugbear  it  is  made  out  to  be.  The  land  tax,  in 
operation  for  centuries  in  several  countries  of  the 
region,  has,  in  fact,  involved  the  taxation  of  illiterate 
rural  masses;  whole  revenue  cadres  have  been  built 
up  in  the  course  of  its  administration.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  land  tax  is  inflexible  and  regressive  from-  the 
point  of  view  of  fiscal  development;  if  need  be,  it 
could  be  abolished  altogether,  and  the  administrative 
resources  released  could  be  redirected  to  administer 
a  simplified,  more  rational  and  flexible  system  of 
income,  property  and  commodity  taxes  on  the  lines 
reviewed  on  these  pages.  Of  course,  there  would 
still  be  tax  evaders,  but  cases  of  tax  evasion 
discovered  could  be  punished  more  serverely  to  deter 
others  from  practising  fraud.  At  the  moment,  the 
discoveries  of  evasion  are  so  infrequent,  and  the 
penalties  on  the  evasion  discovered  so  lenient,  that 
the  taxpayers,  particularly  self-employed  professionals 
like  doctors  or  lawyers  and  businessmen,  can  easily 
take  a  chance  on  not  being  caught  at  ail  or  being 
let  off  lightly  if  caught.  Special  tax  courts,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  legal  machinery  for  civil  suits,  may 
be  instituted  and  the  legal  processes  tailored  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  the  specific  problems  of  tax  evasion. 
A  stricter  supervision  of  the  lucrative  profession  of 
company  accountants  and  tax  advisers  or  consultants 
might  also  bring  to  light  the  deficiencies  of  tax 
legislation  and  its  practical  application  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 


Chapter  7 

FISCAL  POLICIES 


The  failure  of  governments  of  the  region,  review¬ 
ed  in  chapter  6,  to  increase  revenue  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  their  expenditure  resulted,  in  most 
countries,  in  the  emergence  or  enlargement  of  their 
budget  deficits.'  Under  certain  limited  conditions 
budget  deficits  were  in  no  way  antithetical  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  objective  of  long-term  economic  growth; 
but,  in  many  countries  and  over  most  of  the  postwar 
period  under  consideration,  budget  deficits  were  a 
contributory  factor  to  inflationary  conditions.  It  is 
in  the  latter  context  that  the  governments  can  be 
said  to  have  been  confronted  with  the  awkward  choice 
of  slowing  down  economic  development,^  or  suffering 
inflation. 

The' persistence  of  inflationary  conditions  affected 
also  the  balance  of  payments  and  vice-versa.  Where 
foreign  trade  was  free  of  controls,  inflation  increased 
imports  and  adversely  affected  exports,  resulting  in 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  However,  such  an 
outlet  was  available  to  only  a  few  countries.  In 
most  countries,  import  reductions  only  strengthened 
the  inflationary  forces  let  loose  by  the  national 
increase  in  non-consumption  spending.  The  countries 
were  forced  to  find  the  delicate  mid-point  between 
internal  stability  and  external  balance;  they  generally 
swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Fiscal  policies  also  tackled  the  compensatory  role 
of  levelling  up  the  inflationary  or  deflationary  zigzags 
of  domestic  investment  or  of  foreign  trade.  These 
were  essentially  short-term  problems;  they  were  of 
importance  in  the  economies  which  are  significantly 
dependent  on  foreign  trade  such  as  Ceylon  or  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  or  in  the  industrial  economy 
of  Japan  which  experienced  the  trade  cycles  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  private  enterprise  industrial  economies 
of  North  America  and  western  Europe.  These  short¬ 
term  instability  problems  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  problem  of  long-term  instability  which  arose 
mainly  in  terms  of  inflationary  conditions  from  the 
prime  failiu'e  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  to  reduce 
total  outlays  on  consumption  in  order  to  bring  them 
in  balance,  at  currently  prevailing  prices,  with  the 
resources  available  for  consumption. 


1  For  a  definition  of  the  terms  'government  deficit'  or  'budget 
deficit’,  'government  saving'  and  'money  creation  on  government 
account’,  see  the  explanatory  note  on  page  63. 

2  Of  course,  it  was  not  quite  necessary  that  only  developmental 
expenditure  should  have  been  reduced;  there  was  plenty  of  scope 
for  the  reduction  of  less  essential  expenditure. 


The  governmental  attempt  to  direct  to  itself  the 
maximum  of  resources  possible,  so  far  as  it  was  made 
through  revenue  measures,  was  described  in  chapter  6. 
In  addition,  the  governments  resorted  to  borrowing. 
Only  a  portion  of  this  borrowing  was  a  genuine 
transfer  of  resources;  the  balance  represented  no 
saving  on  the  part  of  the  community  and  resulted 
only  in  strengthening  the  inflationary  forces.  The 
governments  were  also  helped  insofar  as  they  were 
able  to  run  down  foreign  assets  or  to  mobilize  foreign 
saving.  The  availability  of  such  foreign  saving  to 
ECAFE  countries  increased  sharply  in  the  postwar 
period.  It  helped  by  increasing  the  real  resources, 
by  improving  the  balance  of  payments  position  and 
by  withdrawing  in  counterpart  funds  a  portion  of 
monetary  demand. 

The  ramifications  of  the  pursuit  of  economic 
equality  in  the  expenditure  and  revenue  policies  of 
governments  were  described  in  chapters  5  and  6.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  non-economic  objective  that 
fiscal  policies  were  employed  to  serve.  Other  non¬ 
economic  objectives  included  the  strengthening  of 
military  potentials  to  avert  a  war  or  to  cope  with 
civil  strife,  and  making  societal  changes,  such  as 
altering  the  institutions  of  land  ownership,  transform¬ 
ing  the  capitalist  economy  into  a  socialist  one,  or  the 
opposite  one  of  strengthening  private  initiative  and 
enterprise. 

THE  EMPHASIS  IN  FISCAL  POLICIES 

The  importance  attached  to  the  different  economic 
and  non-economic  objectives  varied  considerably  from 
country  to  country,  depending  upon  its  political  and 
administrative  organization,  ideological  background 
and  the  weight  attached  to  economic  progress  relative 
to  other  considerations.  These  considerations  far 
transcended  the  boundaries  of  pure  economic  calculus, 
and  in  several  instances,  at  least  in  the  short  run, 
created  a  conflict  with  the  purely  economic  objective 
of  achieving  a  high  rate  of  growth,  although  the 
conflict  was  not  always  explicitly  recognized  or 
admitted.  In  most  cases,  both  economic  and  non¬ 
economic  objectives  remained  intermingled  without 
proper  co-ordination.  In  China:  Taiwan,  southern 
Korea,  Laos  and  southern  Viet-Nam,  national  defence 
received  priority  in  the  shaping  of  fiscal  policy  on 
the  expenditure  side;  in  mainland  China,  priority 
was  given  to  socialist  transformation  of  the  economy; 
in  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Hong  Kong  and  in  the 
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Philippines,  revenue  and  expenditure  policies  were 
framed  with  the  prime  objective  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  secure  economic 
development;  in  Ceylon  and  India,  development  was 
sought  within  the  framework  of  an  increasing  role 
for  the  public  sector. 

In  the  purely  economic  field,  with  the  emergence 
and  enlargement  of  budget  deficits  there  remained  a 
divergence  between  the  ideal  of  achieving  a  high 
rate  of  capital  formation  and  economic  growth  in  the 
economy  and  that  of  maintaining  economic  stability. 
In  this  regard,  a  simple  distinction  is  sometimes 
drawn  between  these  twin  objectives  of  fiscal  policy, 
and  consequently  between  the  types  of  fiscal  policy 
to  be  used  in  the  under-developed  and  developed 
countries.  It  is  argued  that  the  industrially  advanced 
countries,  haying  attained  the  stage  of  self-sustaining 
growth,  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  stability  for  which  they  employ  com¬ 
pensatory  fiscal  policies.  The  prime  objective  of 
fiscal  policy  in  the  under-developed  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  initiate  the  process  of  growth  and 
to  accelerate  its  pace  through  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  rate  of  investment  in  the  economy.  Fiscal 
policy  is,  therefore,  to  be  used  directly  to  increase 
capital  formation  in  the  public  sector,  and  indirectly 
to  induce  an  increase  in  private  saving  and  investment 
and  its  redirection  into  desired  channels. 

The  above  is  an  over-simplified  presentation  of 
a  rather  complicated  issue,  and  ignores  the  basic 
dilemma  facing  all  countries  in  the  formulation  of 
their  economic  policies.  The  industrially  advanced 
countries  cannot  disregard  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  rate  of  growth;  they  do,  in  fact, 
assess  carefully  the  impact  of  stabilization  measures 
on  the  growth  rate.  Underlying  even  their  swings 
of  short-term  compensatory  fiscal  policies  is  a  desire 
to  maintain  long-term  stability  conditions  which  are 
deemed  essential  for  a  high  rate  of  growth.  Similarly, 
the  newly  developing  countries  cannot  think  of  growth 
in  continuing  inflationary  conditions;  nor  are  they 
quite  free  to  follow  their  uphill  task  without  changing 
gears  to  suit  the  undulating  course  of  short-term 
fluctuations  in  their  economic  situation. 

Among  ECAFE  countries,  postwar  policies  in 
Japan  show  as  great  an  emphasis,  if  not  a  greater 
one,  on  economic  growth  as  is  evident  in  a  number 
of  the  newly  developing  countries  in  the  region.  The 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  have  had  to  be  constantly 
vigilant  to  keep  inflation  under  control.  They  also 
passed  through  a  phase  of  anti-deflationary  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programmes  in  the  postwar  period  designed  to 
stem  the  decline  in  economic  activity  when  the  Korean 
war  boom  burst  or  when  exports  sharply  fell  as  in 
1958. 


The  difference  in  the  fiscal  policy  objectives 
between  the  developed  and  the  newly  developing 
countries,  therefore,  is  one  of  relative  emphasis.  The 
over-all  objective  is  the  same,  namely,  the  attainment 
of  the  optimum  rate  of  growth  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  long-term  as  well  as  short-term 
stability.  The  under-developed  countries  naturally 
tend  to  lay  primary  emphasis  on  development  goals, 
but  are  forced  to  pay  heed  to  considerations  of 
stability  by  the  logic  of  economic  circumstances. 

Pursuing  the  objective  of  economic  development 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  meant  the  use  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  policies  in  all  the  countries  of  the  region 
to  make  possible  a  high  rate  of  saving  and  capital 
formation  in  the  economy  together  with  a  rising 
share  for  the  public  sector.  Some  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  resource  allocation  between  public  sector 
consumption  and  public  sector  investment  and  the 
mobilization  of  resources  for  the  government  through 
alternative  revenue  measures  were  described  in 
chapters  5  and  6.  In  this  chapter,  the  discussion  is 
primarily  in  aggregative  terms  relating  to  the  twin 
flows  of  income  and  expenditure  together,  dis¬ 
covering  the  emergence,  magnitude  and  growth  of 
budget  deficits  and  analysing  the  impact  thereof  on 
the  rest  of  the  economy — on  the  balance  of  payments 
and  on  domestic  price  levels,  and  the  fiscal  measures 
employed  to  remedy  some  of  the  adverse  elements 
in  the  situation.  The  significance  of  fiscal  measures 
depends  on  the  possibility  of  combining  them  with 
other  measures  such  as  credit  control  and  price  and 
distribution  controls.  There  would  thus  naturally  be 
variations,  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  in  the 
employment  of  fiscal  policy  in  individual  countries; 
certain  broad  patterns  are,  however,  discernible. 

BUDGET  DEFICITS 

The  countries  of  ECAFE  region,  in  their  attempts 
to  use  fiscal  policy  for  directly  augmenting  the 
proportion  of  non-consiunption  in  the  economy,  had 
to  face  the  basic  problem  of  rising  pressures  of 
demand  on  the  limited  resource  base.  This  has  been 
generally  reflected  in  budget  deficits  in  a  number 
of  countries.  Efforts  to  balance  government  budgets 
were  circumscribed  by  limitations  of  both  an 
administrative  and  economic  nature.  As  analysed 
earlier  in  chapter  6,  the  major  limitations  on  the 
revenue  side  were  the  low  average  levels  of  per  capita 
income,  inadequate  taxation  of  the  rich,  and  political 
and  administrative  problems  encountered  in  taxing 
the  poor  in  countries  which  are  poor  altogether. 

The  deficiencies  on  the  revenue  side  were 
compounded  by  problems  on  the  expenditure  side. 
Expenditure  grew  substantially  with  the  increase  in 
population,  urbanization  and  growth  of  the  economy. 
As  it  is,  social  services  expected  from  and  promised 
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by  national  governments  of  the  region  also  increased. 
Current  government  expenditure  continued  to  grow, 
therefore,  in  responding  to  the  problems  presented 
by  a  developing  economy  and  a  changing  society. 

As  a  result,  deficit  financing  was  relied  upon 
to  take  care  of  a  substantial  part  of  government 
outlays.  Borrowing  from  the  central  hanks  combined 
with  secondary  credit  expansion  by  commercial  banks 
exercised  an  expansionary  influence  on  money  incomes 
and  effective  demand  at  home.  The  inflationary 
pressure  could  be  worked  off  only  partly  through 
balance  of  payments  deficits,  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  foreign  aid  or  foreign  exchange 
reserves;  the  pressure  not  thus  eliminated  resulted 
in  an  expansion  of  disposable  monetary  incomes,  and 
was  reflected,  generally  though  not  always,  in  a  rise 
in  money  supply  and  price  levels.  The  weight  of 
domestic  inflationary  pressure  varied  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  budget  deficits,  the  availability  of  foreign 
aid  or  past  accumulations  of  exchange  reserves  and 
the  employment  and  effectiveness  of  countervailing 
monetary  and  non-monetary  controls. 

This  seemingly  unavoidable  sequence  of  events 
may  give  the  impression  that  budget  deficits,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  expansion  in  money  supply  and 
the  rise  in  price  leveb,  simply  followed  from  some 
basic  or  institutional  inadequacy  in  the  fiscal  systems 
of  under-developed  countries  and  did  not  form  a 
segment  of  the  complex  of  fiscal  policies  in  ECAFE 
countries.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  fiscal  imbalance 
was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  questionable  policy 
assumptions.  As  shown  earlier,  revenue  collected  still 
forms  only  a  small  percentage  of  national  income 
in  a  number  of  countries.  The  tax  systems  also 
failed  to  mobilize  a  significantly  increasing  proportion 
of  additional  incomes  created  in  the  process  of 
development.  Similarly  on  the  expenditure  side, 
levels  of  administrative,  defence  and  social  service 
expenditure  could  have  been  partially  adjusted  to 
modify  the  size  of  budget  deficit.  It  is  generally 
over-looked  that,  to  the  extent  that  deficit  financing 
results  in  an  inflationary  rise  in  domestic  prices,  it 
is  no  less  regressive  than  taxes  which  hurt  the  poor 
relatively  more  than  the  rich.  The  decision  not  to 
levy  higher  taxes  in  general,  or  taxes  on  the  poor 
in  particular,  in  favour  of  larger  budget  deficits  may 
have  been  merely  an  economic  mistake  or  a  political 
compromise.  It  is  true  that  any  alternative  course 
might  have  been  fraught  with  practical  difficulties. 
Nevertheless,  the  size,  if  not  the  existence,  of  budget 
deficits  was  a  matter  of  deliberate  decision,  not 
always  arrived  at  in  the  light  of  purely  economic 
considerations. 

However,  as  we  saw  in  chapter  4,  it  is  not  the 
balancing  of  public  sector  accounts  per  se  which 
matters.  In  fact,  there  are  two  types  of  situation 


where  a  government  deficit,  leading  to  an  increase 
in  money  supply,  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  economic  growUi  and  stability. 

It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  consider  a  part 
of  tbe  expansion  in  money  supply  as  monopoly  profits 
— ^which  are  “taxes”  according  to  fiscal  terminology — 
since  the  government  alone  can  issue  money;  or  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  gift  to  the 
government  from  the  conununity.  To  the  extent  that 
a  community  at  a  given  time  is  willing  to  hold  a 
large  volume  of  liquid  money,  either  in  response  to 
an  increase  in  the  monetized  sector  of  the  economy 
or  to  a  rise  in  the  national  levels  of  economic  activity, 
the  goods  and  services  obtained  by  the  government, 
in  initially  issuing  money,  become  a  free  gift  to  it. 
Predicting  such  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  holding 
money,  planning  authorities  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  India 
and  Pakistan  have  counted  a  certain  amount  of 
monetary  expansion  among  the  financial  resources 
for  their  plan  outlays. 

The  second  case  is  provided  by  short-term 
situations  where  a  fall  in  money  incomes  arising 
from  deflationary  conditions  in  domestic  or  foreign 
trade  is  counteracted  by  money-creating  budget 
deficits.  India,  for  instance,  experienced  certain 
recessionary  tendencies  in  the  economy  towards  the 
end  of  its  first  five-year  plan;  the  Government 
thereupon  decided  to  increase  the  rate  of  development 
expenditure  and  money  creation  on  government 
account  in  the  fourth  year  (1954/55)  of  the  plan, 
mainly  to  “compensate”  for  the  inadequacy  of  effective 
demand  in  the  economy.’  There  was,  in  this  case, 
no  conflict  between  the  short-term  policy  of  stability 
and  long-range  goal  of  development. 

“Deficit  financing”,  or  more  precisdy  money 
creation,  is  often  advocated  for  newly  developing 
economies,  or  justified  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  a  measure  to  divert  real  resources  to  the 
government  sector  for  a  specific  purpose  such  as 
public  investment.  It  is  misleading,  however,  to 
establish  a  correlation  between  money  creation  and 
just  one  component  of  government  expenditure. 
Money  creation,  like  all  revenue  items,  is  only  a 
financial  mechanism  used  for  transferring  real  re¬ 
sources  to  the  government  sector,  and  cannot  be 
related  to  any  one  item  of  expmditure  as  separated 
from  other  items. 

Budget  deficits  have  been  a  feature  of  fiscal 
operations  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  ECAFE  region 
(see  table  38).^  The  major  exception  is  mainland 
(^na,  where  surpluses  were  registered  in  all  years 


3  See  table  41  oh  page  113. 

^The  period  of  the  Korean  war  boom  and  of  its  immediate 
aftermath  has  been  ignored  in  the  table  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
more  regular  patterns  of  budgetary  imbalance. 
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Table  38.  ECAFE  Countries:  Budget  Deficits, 
1953-1958 


Country 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1956 

(Per  cent  of  government  expenditure) 

Burma . 

11 

26 

15 

42 

20 

31 

Ceylon . 

14 

-10 

-11 

-  3 

10 

11 

China:  mainland  .  . 

-  1 

-  6 

-  1 

6 

-  7 

-  2 

Taiwan  .  . 

27 

27 

30 

28 

32 

34 

Federation  of  Malaya 

28 

26 

8 

12 

12 

22 

India  . 

20 

24 

29 

31 

33 

36 

Indonesia . 

13 

23 

13 

8 

20 

34 

Japan  . 

17 

15 

21 

12 

11 

15 

Korea,  southern  .  . 

47 

47 

47 

42 

53 

48 

Laos . 

29 

43 

63 

58 

42 

64 

Pakistan  . 

20 

29 

14 

21 

38 

30 

Philippines  .... 

14 

6 

9 

15 

5 

4 

Thailand . 

27 

27 

23 

15 

26 

17 

Viet-Nam*  .... 

29 

68 

67 

40 

(Per  cent  of  gross 

natioiul  product) 

Burma . 

2.2 

7.5 

4.1 

10.4 

4.8 

8.7 

Ceylon  . 

3.5 

-2.0 

-2.1 

-0.8 

2.6 

2.8 

China:  Taiwan  .  . 

6.2 

7.1 

8.1 

7.8 

9.4 

112 

Federation  of  Malaya. 

3.5" 

1.5 

2.4 

2.2 

India' . 

2.0 

2.9 

4.0 

4.3 

5.3 

6.0 

Indonesia . 

2.4 

3.8 

1.7 

1.1 

3.0 

6.7 

Japan  . 

4.5 

3.9 

5.5 

2.9 

2.6 

4.1 

Korea,  southern  .  . 

6.2 

8.1 

7.4 

6.0 

11.9 

11.6 

Pakistan' . 

2.4 

3.5 

1.6 

2.3 

6.0 

4.6 

Philippines  .... 

1.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Thailand . 

4.4 

4.8 

3.2 

2.1 

4.3 

2.5 

Source:  See  the  explanatory  note,  page  63. 

*See  footnote  d  of  table  32  on  page  83. 

"Including  Singapore. 

‘  Net  national  product. 

between  1953  and  1958,  with  the  exception  of  1956. 
The  existence  of  a  budget  surplus  in  mainland  China, 
however,  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  it  does 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  region.  The  surplus 
does  not  necessarily  represent  a  withdrawal  of  cash 
from  the  economy,  since  it  is  credited  to  the  People’s 
Bank  which,  in  its  turn,  uses  it  to  finance  the  working 
capital  requirements  of  the  state-operated  enterprises. 
The  People’s  Bank,  operating  both  as  a  central  bank 
and  as  a  commercial  bank,  can  use  not  only 
government  surpluses  but  its  own  power  to  issue 
notes  in  the  discharge  of  its  function  of  financing 
state-operated  enterprises.  The  over-all  picture  may, 
therefore,  indicate  a  net  money  creation  on  govern¬ 
ment  account,  even  if  the  government  budget  shows 
a  surplus. 

The  magnitude  and  the  trends  of  budget  deficits 
in  other  countries  of  the  region  have  been  caused 
by  the  developments  and  the  policies  affecting 
government  expenditures  and  revenues  described  in 
chapters  5  and  6.  In  only  four  countries — Ceylon, 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
— out  of  the  thirteen  countries  which  showed  budget 
deficits  in  1957  or  1958  (see  table  38)  were  the 
deficits  smaller  than  either  a  third  of  government 
outlay  or  5  per  cent  of  gross  national  product. 


Following  the  practice  adopted  by  national 
income  statisticians,  the  discussion  of  budget  deficits 
may  be  followed  by  that  of  government  saving,  which 
describes  the  excess  of  government  revenue  over  its 
current  or  non-investment  expenditure.  It  could  be 
observed  that  not  all  governments  which  incurred 
budget  deficits  were  able  to  invest  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  or  larger  than  budget  deficits.  In  1958, 
for  instance,  southern  Korea  and  Indonesia  incurred 
budget  deficits  respectively  of  one  half  and  one-third 
of  total  government  expenditure;  investment  outlays 
were  one-third  in  southern  Korea  and  less  than 
one-tenth  in  Indonesia.”  These  countries  thus  provide 
examples  of  government  dissaving;  that  is,  even  the 
current  expenditure  of  their  governments  could  not 
be  covered  by  revenue.  In  several  other  countries, 
however,  there  was  some  government  saving,  although 
it  was  not  enough  to  finance  the  full  public  investment. 
In  Ceylon,  in  1958,  for  instance,  while  government 
investment  constituted  about  one-third  of  government 
expenditure,  budget  deficit  was  only  11  per  cent. 

IMPACT  OF  DEFICIT  FINANCING  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Domestic  financing  of  budget  deficits 

The  impact  of  a  budget  deficit  on  the  national 
economy  depends  substantially  on  the  method  of 
financing  employed.  Budget  deficits  may  be  financed 
by  domestic  borrowing  from  the  public,  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks  and  from  the  central  bank.  Borrowing 
from  the  public  in  the  domestic  market,  insofar  as 
it  reduces  private  spending,  transfers  real  resources 
to  the  government.  Borrowing  from  the  commercial 
banks  would  result  in  a  decline  in  the  liquidity  of 
the  banks  and  should  tend  to  reduce  commercial 
bank  lending  to  the  private  sector.  On  this  pre¬ 
sumption,  it  is  included  in  borrowing  from  the 
public  in  India.  In  most  ECAFE  countries,  however, 
the  central  banks  have  pledged  themselves  to  support 
the  security  markets,  so  that  commercial  banks  regard 
their  holdings  of  government  securities  as  cash. 
Under  such  conditions  or  where  banks  hold  a  high 
ratio  of  cash  to  deposits,  government  borrowing  from 
commercial  banks  has  the  same  results  as  borroM'ing 
from  the  central  banks,  except  that  the  latter  creates 
a  base  for  secondary  expansion  of  credit. 

With  regard  to  government  borrowing  from  the 
public,  borrowing  of  small  savings  is  perhaps  the 
method  of  financing  deficits  which  has  the  most  direct 
impact  in  reducing  monetary  demand  for  consumption 
output.  In  the  newly  developing  ECAFE  countries, 
savings  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  and  a  large 
population  in  small  amounts,  and  require  to  be 
pooled.  Several  governments,  through  the  operation 


^See  supra,  table  25  on  page  72. 
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of  their  small  savings  schemes,  have  been  able  to 
attract  to  their  treasuries  these  savings  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  materialized  at  all  or  which  would 
have  remained  inactive  for  a  time  as  currency  hoards 
(or  been  diverted  to  gold  imports)  only  to  come 
out  in  bursts  of  dishoarding  if  the  price  level  were 
to  be  the  least  bit  threatened.  In  Ceylon,  India  and 
Pakistan,  as  in  Japan,  there  is  a  remarkably  well- 
developed  network  of  savings  institutions  attached 
to  the  postal  organization.  As  the  postal  system 
attempted  to  reach  the  smallest  and  the  remotest 
administrative  unit,  savings  institutions  were  made 
available  throughout  the  country.  Post-ofiBce  savings 
hanks  provided  banking  facilities  for  small  depositors 
whom  commercial  hanks  were  unable  to  reach,  and 
attracted  the  small  savings  of  peasants  and  craftsmen. 
In  addition,  savings  certificates  were  sold  for  varying 
maturities  ranging  from  5  to  10  years  at  rates  of 
interest  rising  with  the  period.  The  interest  as  well 
as  the  principal  were  usually  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  Recently,  postal  insurance  schemes  have 
been  added  to  the. variety  of  savings  media  provided 
under  the  postal  savings  schemes.^ 

During  the  postwar  period,  despite  an  increase 
— substantial  as  it  was  in  India  and  Pakistan — the 
net  volume  of  small  savings  channelled  annually  to 
the  treasuries  forms  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  in  the  newly  developing  ECAFE 
countries.  This  failure  to  rise  to  a  more  significant 
proportion  stems  from  the  basic  fact  that  small  savings 
are  collected  from  the  relatively  poorer  sections  of 
the  community  whose  saving  margin  is  small  and 
whose  consumption  propensities  are  high.  To  a  large 
extent,  however,  the  inadequate  return  in  the  form 
of  interest  earnings  has  exercised  a  restraining 
influence.  Where  interest  payments  at  simple  rates 
of  5  or  6  per  cent  are  deferred  for  five  to  ten  years, 
the  net  compounded  rates  work  out  still  lower;  they 
are  indeed  low  as  compared  with  the  true  rate  of 
interest  in  the  economy,  namely,  the  rate  which 
reflects  the  scarcity  of  capital  to  be  loaned  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  as  well  as  the  actual  interest  rates 
prevailing  outside  the  artificially  supported  govern¬ 
ment  bond  markets. 

External  financing  of  budget  deficits 

Financing  budget  deficits  by  foreign  exchange 
holdings  of  the  country  or  by  net  inflow  of  foreign 
aid  and  loans,  provides  additional  means  in  real 
resources,  and  helps  to  create  an  offsetting  balance 


^  A  significant  form  of  small  saving  is  the  premia  towards  social 
security  schemes  which  generally  cover  government  servants  only, 
although  recently  the  scope  of  these  schemes  has  been  extended 
to  cover  workers  in  plantations  and  large  industrial  establishments. 
Since  there  is  compulsory  payment  and  no  direct  or  -quid  pro  quo 
obligation  to  repay,  the  receipts  partake  of  the  nature  of  taxes,  and 
were  discussed  under  taxes  on  income  in  chapter  6,  page  99. 


of  payments  deficit.  If  the  government  uses  foreign 
exchange  acquired  through  any  of  these  means  to 
import  goods  and  services  from  abroad,  there  is  no 
increase  in  effective  demand  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  may  decide  to  make  purchases 
in  the  home  market,  raising  effective  demand,  which 
is  satisfied  by  letting  an  import  surplus  emerge. 
This  in  turn  is  financed  by  a  decline  in  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  In  both  forms,  the  final  result 
is  the  same,  although  in  the  latter  situation  effective 
demand  is  raised  temporarily.  In  either  case,  the  net 
domestic  impact  of  the  budget  deficit  is  reduced  by 
the  size  of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit,  which 
may  be  financed  by  foreign  aid  or  by  the  running 
down  of  reserves. 

The  amount  of  external  economic  aid  to  ECAFE 
countries  in  the  six-year  period  ending  with  1958/59 
is  estimated  to  have  averaged  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$1.1  billion,''  of  which  four-fifths  was  in  the  form 
of  grants.^  The  value  of  both  grants  and  loans  to 
ECAFE  countries  tended  to  rise  in  the  six  years  for 
almost  all  countries. 

The  increase  in  foreign  aid  was  the  result  of 
increasing  international  interest  in  promoting  econo¬ 
mic  growth  of  under-developed  countries  and  the 
growing  ability  of  industrially  developed  countries  to 
provide  assistance.  Developments  in  the  Asian 
countries  themselves  also  enlivened  interest  in  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid.  The  absorptive  capacity  for 
foreign  aid  was  considerably  increased  by  the  growth 
policies  pursued  by  various  countries,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  administrative  machinery  and  the  assumption 
of  direct  responsibilities  by  governments  for  providing 
the  nucleus  of  economic  development. 

Relative  to  their  size  and  population,  Cambodia, 
China:  Taiwan,  southern  Korea,  Laos  and  southern 
Viet-Nam  are  among  the  largest  recipients  of  foreign 
public  aid.  The  aid  financed  most  or  all  of  the 
budget  deficits  in  these  countries;  it  even  exceeded 
the  deficits  in  several  years.  Per  capita  aid,  in 
countries  with  larger  populations  and  with  heavier 
economic  development  commitments,  is  growing,  but 
continues  to  be  small.  In  these  and  other  newly 
developing  countries,  depletion  of  foreign  assets  was 
combined  in  varying  proportions  with  foreign  aid 
to  finance  the  balance  of  payments  deficits  which 
went  together  with  budget  deficits.  Countries  like 

7  This  figure  excludes  the  aid  received  by  the  centrally  planned 
economies  of  the  region.  The  most  significant  of  the  credits  was 
received  by  mainland  China  from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
eight-year  period  of  1950-1957;  this  credit  was  of  the  order  of  5.3 
billion  yuan  or  about  3  per  cent  of  the  recipient  country’s  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  during  this  period. 

8  Predominance  of  grants,  which  characterized  earlier  years  has, 
however,  been  reduced  somewhat  in  importance  in  the  recent 
years.  All  the  same,  for  the  region  as  a  whole  grants  sdll  remain 
the  major  source  of  foreign  public  economic  assistance. 
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Indonesia,  which  could  not  fall  back  upon  foreign 
assets  to  offset  their  budget  deficits,  experienced 
inflationary  pressures  in  their  domestic  economy; 
others,  like  Ceylon,  maintained  fairly  stable  domestic 
price  levels  at  the  expense  of  their  foreign  assets. 
The  ogre  of  inflation  raised  his  head  only  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  fall  by  a  cut  in 
imports. 

FISCAL  POLICIES  IN  OPERATION:  SELECTED 
CASE  STUDIES 

Having  considered,  in  general  terms,  the  impact 
of  budget  deficits  in  relation  to  the  methods  employed 
in  raising  domestic  finance  and  in  relation  to  the 
balance  of  payments  situation,  influenced  as  it  was 
by  increasing  foreign  aid,  we  may  now  proceed  to 
a  somewhat  more  detailed  review  of  the  actual 
operation  of  fiscal  policies  in  the  economies  of  the 
region.  A  few  case  studies  below  illustrate  the  variety 
of  situations  encountered  and  the  degree  of  efficacy 
of  the  fiscal  measures  employed.  These  case  studies 
do  not  pretend  to  be  comprehensive  reviews  of  all 
the  angles  of  the  specific  economic  situations  or  all 
the  measures  employed  by  governments  to  tackle  them 
as  a  whole.  The  situations  are  viewed  only  from 
the  vantage  point  of  fiscal  policies;  other  factors 
are  discussed  only  insofar  as  they  hindered  or 
helped  the  operation  or  impact  of  these  policies.  In 
countries  like  Japan,  with  well-developed  monetary 
institutions  and  the  heavy  reliance  of  industry  on 
bank  borrowing,  monetary  policies,  on  the  whole, 
had  more  potent  effect  than  fiscal  policies;  in  countries 
like  India,  the  major  reliance  was  placed  on  controls 
— covering  imports,  foreign  exchange,  capital  issues, 
prices  and  physical  distribution  of  foodgrains  or  of 
essential  producer  goods  such  as  steel  and  cement. 
The  present  study  does  not  review  the  full  arsenal 
of  the  anti-inflationary  (or  anti-deflationary)  arma¬ 
ment;  it  is  an  appraisal  of  only  the  main  weapons 
of  fiscal  policy. 

»  *  • 

The  policy  of  financing  budget  deficits  by  money 
creation  is  fraught  with  danger.  Unless  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  such  deficits  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits 
and  is  adjusted  periodically  to  take  tbe  changing 
economic  climate  into  account,  serious  pressures  may 
emerge.  Foreign  exchange  reserves  can  only  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  past  accumulations  which 
are  generally  small  in  the  countries  of  the  region. 
Attempts  to  preserve  foreign  exchange,  to  which  the 
country  is  soon  driven,  bottle  up  inflation  within 
the  country  giving  rise  to  progressive  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  wages,  and  cost  of  production.  The 
operation  of  this  vicious  spiral,  although  delayed  by 
price  controls,  can  hardly  be  checked  unless  domestic 


production  rises,  even  if  only  with  a  time  lag.  Other¬ 
wise,  where  national  output  is  not  rising  or  is  rising 
at  a  slow  pace,  the  increase  in  the  price  level  may 
gain  momentum  as  the  government  is  forced  to  resort 
to  larger  deficits  in  an  attempt  to  divert  to  itself  a 
constant  or  rising  magnitude  of  real  resources. 

The  experience  of  Indonesia  during  the  last 
decade  provides  an  illustration  of  the  expansion  of 
government  current  expenditure  while  investment 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  was  reduced 
(see  table  20  on  page  59).  Government  outlays 
resulted  in  sizable  budget  deficits,  which  rose  from  13 
per  cent  of  government  expenditure  in  1953  to  34  per 
cent  in  1958,  or  from  2.4  to  6.7  per  cent  of  national 
income;  the  size  of  money  creation  on  government 
account  increased  from  Rp  2.5  billion  to  Rp  10.9 
billion  (see  table  39).  Various  instruments  were 
employed  to  finance  government  expenditure  in  1953 
and  1954;  the  only  money-reducing  measure  was 
the  prepayments  required  from  importers.  These 
amounted  to  a  forced  loan  to  the  Government,  so 
long  as  the  volume  of  imports  was  maintained  at 
a  given  level  or  continued  to  increase;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  decreased  as  it  did  in  1956,  it 
was  then  tantamount  to  a  loan  repayment  and  was 
expansionary  in  effect.  Other  “methods  of  financing” 
pursued  during  these  two  years — a  revaluation  of  the 
gold  stock,  borrowing  from  the  central  bank,  new 
issue  of  treasury  currency,  and  reduction  in  cash 
balances  of  the  Government — were  all  expansionary 
in  character.  In  1955,  the  budget  deficit  was  financed 
by  a  tax  on  importers.  All  foreign  importers,  and 
later  all  Indonesian  importers,  were  required  to 
deposit  with  the  Government  a  fixed  sum  of 
money,  refundable  only  if  import  operations  were 
discontinued.  This  measure  was  responsible  for  the 
temporary  respite  from  inflation  in  1956.  This  tax, 
like  the  import  prepayments,  was  only  a  once-and- 
for-all  receipt;  it  could  not  bring  in  recurring  revenue. 
The  Government  making  net  refunds  of  import 
prepayments,  central  banks  again  financed  the  govern¬ 
ment  deficits  which  resumed  their  upward  course. 
The  deficits  mounted  in  1957  and  in  1958;  during 
1958,  economic  conditions  reached  their  nadir  since 
the  collapse  of  the  Korean  war  boom  in  early  1952. 
The  main  cause  was  the  rebellion  which,  although 
crushed  militarily,  had  serious  economic  repercus¬ 
sions.  The  disrupting  effects  of  internal  strife  only 
added  to  the  problems  of  a  continuing  fall  in  prices 
of  major  exports  and  the  dislocation  in  the  transport 
and  banking  system  which  followed  the  Government’s 
assumption  first  of  management  and  later  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  certain  Dutch  enterprises  resulting  in  a  mass 
exodus  of  Dutch  managers  and  technicians.  “To¬ 
gether  these  developments  brought  increased  budget 
expenditures,  reduced  tax  revenues,  diminished  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  delays  in  the  development  pro- 
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gramme,  and  general  deterioration.”*  Investment 
outlay  in  1958  fell  to  only  9  per  cent  of  government 
expenditure  having  risen  to  20  per  cent  in  1954;  it 
declined  even  in  terms  of  absolute  volume. 

The  rise  in  budget  deficits  was  largely  translated 
into  an  increase  in  money  supply  in  Indonesia  as 
further  balance  of  payments  deficits  could  not  be 
incurred  to  any  substantial  extent.  Beginning  with 
the  onset  of  the  post-Korean-war  recession,  the 
Indonesian  balance  of  payments  position  had  been 
continuously  under  pressure.  The  heavy  drain  on 
reserves  forced  the  Government  to  give  Idgh  priority 
to  the  preservation  of  external  stability  in  formulating 
economic  policies.  5ome  of  these  policies,  for 
example  import  surcharges  and  advance  deposits  for 
imports,  attacked  the  basic  problem  of  a  high  level 
of  effective  demand  and  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
pressure  on  both  the  balance  of  payments  and  the 
domestic  price  level.  However,  other  policies  directed 
towards  export  promotion  through  measures  such  as 
reductions  in  export  duties  helped  the  balance  of 
payments  situation  at  the  expense  of  government 
revenue. 

Table  39  shows  the  various  factors  causative  of 
the  increase  in  the  level  of  money  supply  in  Indonesia. 
The  significant  role  of  fiscal  factors  emerges;  except 
in  1954,  money  creation  on  government  account  was 
larger  than  the  increase  in  money  supply.  The  rate 


9  Beniamin  Higgins  in  his  Introduction  to  Douglas  S.  Paauw: 
Financing  Economic  Development:  the  Indonesian  Case,  1960, 
p.42. 


of  increase  in  money  supply  had  slowed  dovm 
during  1955  and  1956  with  the  contraction  in  the 
size  of  government  deficits  under  the  stabilization 
programme.  But,  with  the  deterioration  in  the 
internal  political  situation  and  the  increasing  need 
for  defence  spending,  the  deficit  again  increased 
considerably  during  1957  and  1958,  reaching  record 
levels. 

With  such  large  magnitudes  of  budget  deficits 
financed  by  monetary  expansion,  even  an  analysis 
in  crude  quantity-of-money  terms  may  approximately 
describe  the  course  of  the  internal  price  situation; 
the  price  indices  continued  to  rise  in  Indonesia, 
although  with  a  time  lag  and  at  a  slower  pace  than 
money  supply. 

The  situation  deteriorated  further  in  1959;  it 
was  not  so  much  a  pressure  on  balance  of  payments, 
as  a  continuing  rise  in  internal  prices,  which  was 
the  result  of  ‘Tailing  imports,  domestic  business 
disorganization,  declining  estate  production,  specula¬ 
tive  psychological  tendencies  leading  to  capital  flight 
and  a  steeply  rising  money  supply  due  largely  to 
mounting  budget  deficits”.'*  In  August  1959,  a  series 
of  monetary  measures  was  put  into  effect  simul¬ 
taneously,  including  a  formal  change  in  the  exchange 
rate.  A  further  once-and-for-all  financial  gift  to  the 
Government  was  sought  by  the  demonetization  of  the 
Rp  500  and  Rp  1,000  banknotes  by  90  per  cent  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  1950  measure  which  had 


United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
1959,  p.  45. 


Table  39.  Indonesia:  Causative  Factors  in  the  Increase  in  Money  Supply 
and  Elconomic  Indices,  1953-1959 


19  59 


Item 

1955 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

Firii 

half 

Third 

qMTter 

Fourth 

quarter 

(Billion  rupiahs) 

Money  creation  on  account  of  the  public 

sector . 

H-2.45 

-1-3.34 

+  1.76 

+227 

-1-5.83 

-1-10.86 

-1-5.06 

—2.74 

Money  creation  on  balance  of  payments 

account . 

—1.56 

—027 

-1-1.03 

—1.82 

—1.02 

-1-  0.58 

—1.57 

-1-2.77 

Money  creation  on  account  of  credit 

expansion  to  the  private  sector  . 

—0.05 

-1-0.43 

—1.29 

-1-0.99 

-1-2.24 

—  0.85 

—0.17 

-1-1.37 

Miscellaneous . 

-fO.04 

—0.03 

—0.38 

—0.28 

—1.53 

—  0.14 

—0.31 

-9.03* 

Change  in  money  supply  .... 

-1-0.88 

-j-3.47 

-fl.12 

-1-1.16 

-1-5.52 

-1-10.45 

-1-3.01 

—7.62 

-1-5.51 

(Indices:  1952 

=  100) 

Gross  national  product** . 

106 

115 

118 

122 

131 

127 

— 

- 129- 

— 

Money  supply** . 

113 

168 

185 

203 

287 

445 

490 

375 

528 

Cost  of  living,  Djakarta**  (food) 

112 

124 

168 

165 

257 

302 

315 

331 

342 

Wholesale  prices*  (imported  goods) 

108 

134 

149 

154 

209 

347 

Source:  Bank  of  Indonesia:  annual  Reports  and  quarterly  Bulletins. 

*  Including  demonetized  currency  and  frozen  bank  accounts  under  the  monetary  reform  of  August  1959. 
**At  constant  1955  prices. 

‘End  of  the  period. 
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cut  in  half  the  value  of  all  banknotes  above  Rp  2.50. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  bank  deposits,  whether  demand 
or  time,  in  excess  of  Rp  25,000  were  frozen  and 
converted  into  a  long-term  loan  to  the  Government. 
The  differential  treatment  of  currency  notes  and  bank 
deposits  was  due  to  the  Government’s  belief  that 
there  was  heavy  illegal  hoarding  of  large-denomination 
currency  notes  by  speculators  and  tax  evaders  who 
did  not  place  their  money  in  bank  deposits  which 
were  liable  to  official  inspection  and  investigation. 
The  multiple  exchange  rates  as  they  prevailed  after 
the  changes  made  at  this  time  were  reviewed  in 
chapter  6.**  Salaries  of  employees  in  state  enterprises, 
including  those  taken  over  from  the  Dutch,  were 
slashed.  All  these  measures  had  a  deflationary  effect 
only  for  a  few  months,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
prices  climbed  back  to  the  level  reached  in  August 
before  the  monetary  “reform”  was  instituted. 

»  »  * 

Among  the  newly  developing  countries  of  the 
region,  Ceylon  provides  a  remarkable  example  of 
compensatory  offsetting  of  budgetary  and  balance  of 
payments  situations.  The  years  of  export  surpluses 
have  been  associated  with  budget  surpluses  which 
nullified  the  inflationary  impact  of  the  export  sur¬ 
pluses;  budget  deficits  have  been  allowed  to  be  largely 
offset  by  balance  of  payments  deficits.  The  relative 
freedom  of  import  trade  from  direct  government 
controls  has  generally  allowed  it  to  function  as  a  drain 
for  excess  demand  in  the  economy. 

Taking  into  account  the  period  since  the  end 
of  the  Korean  war,  two  more  or  less  contrasting 
patterns  of  development  are  discernible.  The  period 


Sec  supra,  page  90. 


from  1954  to  1956  was  characterized  by  the  tea 
boom;  it  was  a  perid  of  sizable  export  surpluses 
and  accumulation  of  foreign  assets.  Export  pros¬ 
perity  increased  revenues;  expenditures  were  trimmed 
by  the  abolition  food  subsides  (see  table  29  on  page 
80) .  The  inflationary  impact  of  export  surpluses  was 
cut  down  by  budget  surpluses  (see  table  38  on  page 
107).  Although  money  supply  increased  and  food 
subsidies  were  abolished^  the  price  level  remained 
remarkably  stable.  The  decline  in  world  prices  of 
rice  from  their  peak  levels  during  this  period  helped 
considerably  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  period  since  1956  saw  the  reintroduction  of 
food  subsidies  and  the  re-emergence  of  budget  deficits. 
The  subsidence  of  the  tea  boom  and  the  increasing 
budget  deficits  brought  about  balance  of  payments 
deficits.  Domestic  prices  rose  this  time,  although 
rice  prices  were  kept  low  and  the  increase  in  money 
supply  was  much  more  moderate  than  during  the 
tea  boom. 

The  continued  use  of  a  policy  of  offsetting  budget 
deficits  by  increasing  balance  of  payments  deficits 
was,  however,  beset  with  risks  for  the  economy, 
unless  foreign  aid  became  available  in  compensating 
amounts.  In  1959,  the  budget  deficit  increased 
sharply  as  government  expenditure  both  on  current 
and  capital  outlays  was  stepped  up.  The  resulting 
increase  in  the  balance  of  payments  deficits  was  not 
sufficient  to  offset  fully  the  impact  of  the  budget 
deficit.  As  a  result,  money  supply  rose  and  foreign 
assets  fell.  The  almost  continuous  fall  in  the  foreign 
assets  reduced  them  from  the  level  of  Rs  878  million 
at  the  end  of  1956  to  Rs  337  million  at  the  end  of 
May  1960.  To  counteract  this  drain,  the  (Siovemment, 
in  its  1960/61  Budget,  imposed  prohibitive  tax  levies 


Table  40:  Ceylon:  Causative  Factors  in  the  Change  in  Money  Supply 
and  Ex:onomic  Indices,  1953-1959 


Item  mi  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959 


Money  creation  on  account 


of  the  public  sector  .  .  . 

+  47 

—212 

Money  creation  on  balance 

of  payments  account  .  . 

—133 

-1-343 

Money  creation  on  account 
of  credit  expansion  to  the 

pnvate  sector . 

+  13 

- 

Adjustments . 

+  4 

—  1 

Change  in  money  supply  . 

—  69 

+130 

Gross  national  product*  .  . 

99 

102 

Money  supply** . 

93 

107 

Cost  of  living**  (Colombo)  . 

99 

100 

(million  rupees) 

—  99 

—  28 

+106 

+124 

+319 

+219 

+  20 

—209 

—  82 

—195 

—  3 

+  62 

+  17 

—  15 

—  13 

—  1 

- 

—  1 

+  10 

—  10 

+116 

+  54 

—  87 

+  37 

+101 

(Indices;  1952  = 

100) 

108 

102 

109 

114 

122 

120 

127 

117 

121 

132 

100 

99 

104 

103 

104 

Source:  Central  Bank  of  Ceylon,  Annual  Reports. 
*At  1948  constant  prices. 

**End  of  period. 
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on  inessential  merchandise  imports;  invisible  imports 
were  severely  curtailed  through  the  tightening-up  of 
exchange  control.  However,  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  fiscal  measures  alone  will  suffice.  Suppose 
they  are  effective  and  save  foreign  exchange  by 
reducing  the  imports  of  the  commodities  taxed  to 
such  an  extent  that  government  revenue  from  the 
taxed  items  decreases.  In  the  context  of  Ceylon,  in 
that  case,  money  that  would  have  reduced  government 
deficits  and  paid  for  imports  of  taxed  goods,  would 
now  be  available  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  This 
money  would  be  spent  either  at  home,  and  thus 
increase  the  domestic  impact  of  government  deficits, 
or  abroad — on  further  imports  of  items  which  are 
not  as  highly  taxed — and  thus  defeat  the  objective 
of  import  saving. 

Ceylon  also  attempted  to  operate  a  counter¬ 
cyclical  fiscal  policy  during  the  two  complete  export 
cycles  which  the  country  experienced  between  1950 
and  1957.  It  had  some  success  on  the  revenue  side; 
the  revenue  structure  in  Ceylon — depending  largely 
on  the  taxation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  matching 
repercussion  of  changes  in  foreign  trade  on  receipts 
from  other  taxes,  reviewed  in  chapter  6 — ^has  shown 
a  rather  high  degree  of  responsiveness  to  the  operation 
of  contra-cyclical  fiscal  policies.  Government  ex¬ 
penditure,  particularly  on  investment,  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  in  the  wrong  direction;  it  tended  to 
increase  during  boom  periods,  and  the  increase  slowed 
down  or  even  changed  into  a  decrease  during  the 
downward  phase  of  the  cycles.  This  behaviour  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  compensatory 
financing. 

•  «  • 

While  budget  deficits  have  become  a  regular 
feature  of  fiscal  policies  in  most  countries  of  the 
region,  only  in  a  few  countries  could  the  balance  of 
payments  deficits  be  used  fully  to  offset  the  domestic 
impact  of  budget  deficits.  In  many  countries,  part 
of  the  budget  deficits  remained  imcompensated  by  a 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  India,  a  policy  of  sizable  balance  of  payments 
deficits  was  feasible  in  early  years  of  its  planned 
development  because  of  the  substantial  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves  accumulated  during  the  war  period. 
To  the  extent  that  these  reserves  were  used  for  the 
import  of  capital  goods,  there  was  merely  a  shift 
from  one  particular  type  of  national  investment  to 
another  and ’of  a  more  productive  form.  Later,  the 
accelerated  flow  of  foreign  grants  and  loans  enabled 
the  country  to  continue  this  policy  despite  heavily 
reduced  exchange  reserves. 

In  India,  the  experience  with  money  creation  on 
government  account  in  order  to  divert  national 
resources  to  the  war  effort  had  stimulated  enthusiasm 


for  money-creating  deficits  in  the  belief  that  a  new 
instrument  had  been  made  available  to  plan  economic 
development.  The  Bombay  Plan  of  1944  was  one 
manifestation  of  this  line  of  thinking.  However,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  country’s  official  first  five-year 
plan,  net  money  creation  was  kept  almost  negligible. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Planning  Commission  that  money 
creation  on  government  account  should  not,  unless 
special  circumstances  arose,  exceed  Rs  2.9  billion. 
As  this  amount  corresponded  to  the  planned  depletion 
of  sterling  balances,  no  net  increase  in  money  supply 
was  involved.  As  things  turned  out,  however,  higher 
domestic  production,  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
sector  in  1953/54  —  the  mid-year  of  the  plan  — 
combined  with  the  effects  of  post-Korean-war  recession 
in  international  markets,  produced  a  considerable 
slack  in  the  economy  at  the  then  current  level  of 
investment.  Both  investment  and  the  level  of  money 
creation  were  raised  in  the  subsequent  two  years. 
According  to  the  Planning  Commission,  government 
outlay  on  the  first  five-year  plan  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  operations  totalled  Rs  8.7  billion. 
The  level  of  government  development  expenditure  was 
stepped  up  in  the  last  two  years  to  Rs  11.4  billion.*’ 
At  the  same  time,  money  creation  on  government 
account  rose  from  a  small  net  decrease  of  Rs  114 
miUion  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  plan  to 
an  increase  of  Rs  2.9  billion  during  the  last  two 
years  (see  table  41).  Balance  of  payments  recorded 
only  a  minor  deficit  during  1954  and  a  small  surplus 
during  1955;  the  draft  on  the  country’s  sterling 
balances  was  smaller  than  originally  estimated  under 
the  plan.  As  a  result,  money  supply  increased  by 
about  a  fifth.  However,  with  sufficient  food  to  go 
round,  price  level  at  the  end  of  the  first  plan  period 
was  lower  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  faith  in  money  creation  grew,  although  the 
policy  had  succeeded  only  under  special  circum¬ 
stances;  the  second  five-year  plan  allocated  it  a  larger 
share.  The  plan  aimed  at  a  total  outlay  of  Rs  48 
billion  —  Rs  38  billion  for  capital  formation  and 
Rs  10  billion  in  current  outlays  of  a  recurring 
character.  Rs  12  billion,  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
resources  needed  for  financing  this  plan,  were  to  be 
obtained  through  money-creating  deficits  in  the 
public  sector. 

The  Planning  Commission  had  anticipated  a 
reduction  of  sterling  balances  by  Rs  2  billion  to 
finance  balance  of  payments  deficits.  This  reduction 
was  in  addition  to  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
to  be  financed  by  foreign  aid.  Actual  experience, 
however,  indicated  that  although  the  balance  of 
payments  deficits  came  out  substantially  larger  than 
originally  provided  for,  budget  deficits  put  consider- 


•2  Government  of  India,  Review  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan, 
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Table  41.  India:  Causative  Factors  in  the  Change  in 
and  Economic  Indices,  1951-1959* 

Money  Supply 

Item 

First  five-year  plan 

Second  five-year  plasfi 

1951  J952  1953  1954  1955 

1956  1957  1958  1959 

(million  rui>ecs) 

Money  creation  on  account  of  the  public 


sector  . 

—  426 

+452 

—140 

+1,020 

+  1.857 

+2,997 

+4,956 

+3,314 

+2,549 

Money  creation  on  balance  of  payments 
account . 

—1,611 

+  6 

+293 

—  230 

+  161 

—2,193 

—2,598 

—  539 

+  159 

Money  creation  on  account  of  credit 
expansion  to  the  private  sector  . 

+  567 

—144 

—  83 

+  134 

+1,053 

+  894 

—1,712 

—1,315 

—  671 

Adjustments . 

—  279 

—705 

—223 

+  342 

—  434 

—  412 

+  113 

—  361 

—  14 

Change  in  money  supply  .... 

—1,749 

—391 

+293 

+1,266 

+2,637 

+1,286 

+  759 

+1,099 

+2,023 

Net  national  product^ . 

103 

107 

113 

(Indices;  fiscal  year 
116  118 

1950=  100) 

124  123 

132 

Money  supply** . 

91 

89 

91 

97 

110 

117 

121 

126 

138 

Cost  of  living** . 

105 

100 

107 

103 

97 

102 

110 

113 

120 

Wholesale  prices* . 

109 

96 

99 

95 

87 

98 

103 

106 

109 

Source:  Reserve  Bank  of  India:  Annual  Reports  on  Currency  and  Finance. 

*  Fiscal  years  beginning  1  April. 

'’First  four  years. 

*At  constant  1948/49  prices. 

^  End  of  the  period. 

*  Calendar  years;  1950  =  100. 


able  pressures  on  the  economy.  While  these,  to  some 
extent,  were  expected,  various  factors — some  domestic 
and  some  external — combined  to  heighten  the  stresses 
and  strains  in  the  system  earlier  than  was  anticipated. 

The  second  five-year  plan  commenced  with  a 
substantial  carry-over  of  demand  overhang  from  the 
last  two  years  of  accelerated  investment  financed  by 
budget  deficits  in  the  first  plan  period.  Food  pro¬ 
duction  had  receded  from  the  high  level  attained  in 
1953/54.  In  foreign  trade,  import  prices  were  on  the 
uptrend  in  1955  and  in  the  first  half  of  1956;  terms 
of  trade  worsened.  The  effects  of  these  developments, 
together  with  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Suez  crisis 
at  the  time  the  second  plan  got  into  operation,  were 
felt  in  the  increased  costs  of  development  programmes. 

The  nature  of  the  plan  itself  was  a  factor  in 
accentuating  the  pressures  generated  by  its  mode  of 
financing.  The  emphasis  on  the  expansion  of  in¬ 
dustry  led  to  the  creation  of  new  money  incomes 
largely  in  the  urban  areas  where  it  could  more 
readily  be  available  to  the  banking  system  as  a  base 
for  credit  expansion.  This  was  in  contrast  to  the 
emphasis  on  agriculture  during  the  first  plan,  where 
“savings”  were  more  likely  to  be  held  in  the  form 
of  currency  hoards.  The  decline  in  agricultural 
production  also  shifted  the  distribution  of  incomes 
against  rural  areas.  The  increased  production  of 
producer  goods  induced  further  investment  demand 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  which  in  turn 
was  reflected  in  higher  demand  for  bank  credit.  This 


demand  could  be  met  easily  as  new  money  created 
by  the  Government  in  financing  its  deficits  flowed 
into  the  banking  system  as  deposits. 

The  net  increase  in  money  incomes  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  money  supply  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  second  five-year  plan  by  Rs  2  billion  or 
roughly  10  per  cent,  which  revealed  a  much  slower 
rate  of  increase  than  the  rates  leading  up  to  a  total 
rise  of  66  per  cent  in  money  supply  anticipated  for 
the  five-year  period  of  the  second  plan.‘*  The  increase 
in  domestic  money  incomes  was  contained  at  this 
level  by  running  down  the  foreign  exchange  reserves 
by  a  substantially  larger  amount  than  was  originally 
planned.  However,  even  this  modest  increase  in 
money  incomes,  coupled  with  the  decline  in  agricul¬ 
tural  output  in  1957/58,  proved  a  source  of  strain 
for  the  economy.  Prices  rose. 

Plan  outlays  were  readjusted  in  the  light  of  these 
developments,  and  priorities  were  redefined;  the  plan 
was  cut  down  to  the  “hard  core”,  reducing,  in  effect, 
its  size  by  Rs  3  billion.  As  roughly  Rs  15  billion 
had  already  been  invested  during  the  two  years  of 
the  plan,  this  implied  a  cut  of  about  9  per  cent  for 
the  balance  of  the  plan  period.  The  reduction  in 
real  terms  was  in  fact  larger,  as  the  cost  of  projects 


An  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  money  supply  was  deemed 
essential  to  finance  the  25  per  cent  rise  ib  national  income  anti¬ 
cipated  over  the  plan  period.  In  fact,  a  larger  monetary  expansion 
was  indicated  as  necessary  to  meet  the  transaction  demand  from 
increasing  monetization  of  the  economy  and  the  demand  for  larger 
cashholdings,  particularly  in  the  rural  sector. 
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had  gone  up  in  the  meantime;  no  adjustment  were 
made  to  take  this  development  into  account  in  the 
revised  estimates. 

At  the  same  time,  a  concerted  effort  was  made 
to  raise  additional  foreign  loans  and  domestic 
resources  by  increased  taxation  and  greater  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  public  savings  through  government  small 
savings  schemes.  Money  creation  on  government 
account  was  reduced  significantly  from  Rs  5  billion 
in  1957/58  to  Rs  3.3  billion  in  1958/59,  although 
the  expenditure  on  financing  the  plan  increased  from 
Rs  8.5  billion  to  9.8  billion. 


sacrificing  economic  development,  the  economy  was 
periodically  subject  to  acute  strains;  it  shared  both 
ups  and  downs.  The  confidence  in  the  extent  to 
which  money  creation  could  bring  about  economic 
development  got  dented  in  the  process.^*  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  the  first  eight  years  of  planning,  real 
national  income  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
growth  of  about  3  per  cent  per  annum.  The  level 
of  saving  and  investment  in  the  economy  went  up 
from  a  net  rate  of  5  per  cent  of  national  income  in 
1950/51  to  about  10  per  cent  in  1959/60;  cost  of 
living  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum. 


However,  the  turn  in  the  situation  reached  by 
the  end  of  1958,  when  bumper  harvests  seemed  in 
prospect  and  when  industrial  activity  picked  up  with 
improved  availability  of  imported  raw  materials, 
proved  only  short-lived.  The  year  1959  and  the 
first  half  of  1960  again  witnessed  some  decline  in 
agricultural  production  although  the  increase  in 
industrial  production  continued.  While  the  amount 
of  money  creation  on  government  account  declined, 
it  remained  a  major  destabilizing  element.  A  small 
surplus  in  the  balance  of  payments  was  also  secured 
through  a  sharp  cut  in  imports,  mostly  of  foodgrains 
on  government  account.  Inflationary  forces  were  thus 
strengthened;  prices  rose  again. 

India  thus  tackled  its  task  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  by  pursuing  a  flexible  fiscal  policy  combing 
with  direct  controls.  While,  on  the  whole,  the 
Government  succeeded  in  slowing  down  the  price  rise 
and  maintaining  a  practical  long-term  stability  without 


Pakistan  initiated  its  first  five-year  plan  with  a 
rather  low  level  of  foreign  assets.  These  had  been 
depleted  during  the  post-Korean-war  recession  when 
liberal  imports  were  combined  with  government 
deficits  which  were  incurred  in  the  process  of 
financing  price-support  schemes  aimed  at  maintaining 
of  producer  incomes.  Subsequently,  while  strict 
import  controls  were  imposed,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Pakistan’s  first  five-year  plan,  covering  the  period 
April  1955-March  1960,  was  announced  in  the  spring 
of  1956.  Its  targets  were  reflected  in  the  Budget 
for  1956/57  ( April-March) .  Both  investment  and 
budget  deficit  were  placed  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
1955/56;  budget  deficits  rose  more  than  investment 


The  ratio  of  money  creating  deficits  to  total  public  expenditure 
came  down  from  25  per  cent  in  the  second  five-year  plan  to  8 
per  cent  in  the  propos^  third  five-year  plan.  See  Government  of 
India,  Third  Five-Year  Plan,  A  Draft  Outline,  1960,  p.  47. 


Table  42.  Pakistan:  Causative  Factors  in  the  Change  in  Money  Supply 
and  Economic  Indices,  1955/56-1959/60* 


First  five-yetr  pltn 

1955/56 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

1959/to 

Money  creation  on  account  of  the  public  sector. 

-fl61 

(million  rupees) 

+416  +679  +191 

—  34 

Money  creation  on  balance  of  payments  account 

-f445 

—217 

—282 

+  122 

+220 

Money  creation  on  account  of  credit  expansion 
to  the  private  sector . 

+  55 

+232 

—  90 

—  57 

+165 

Adjustments . 

—  6 

+  23 

+  44 

—  57 

—  55 

Change  in  money  supply . 

+655 

+454 

+351 

+198 

+296 

Net  national  product** . 

99 

(Indices;  June  1955 
105  106 

=  100) 
105 

110 

Money  supply” . 

117 

128 

137 

142 

150 

Cost  of  living”  (Karachi) . 

105 

115 

122 

114 

124 

Source:  State  Bank  of  Pakistan:  Annual  Report*. 

*  1  July  to  30  June.  Although  Pakistan’s  first  five-year  plan  was  framed  in  terms  of 
fis^  years  beginning  with  April,  the  State  Bank  data  are  for  years  beginning  with 
1  July.  Pakistan  changed  its  fiscal  year  from  1959  to  begin  with  1  July;  the  fiscal 
year  1958/59  was,  therefore,  of  fifteen  months  from  April  1958  to  June  1959. 

^  Rscal  years.  April  1954/March  1955  =  100.  At  constant  average  prices  of  1949/50 
to  1952/53  (fis^  ycats). 

*£nd  of  the  period. 
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because  of  the  rising  expenditure  on  procurement  and 
subsidization  of  foodgrains.  A  record  budget  deficit 
of  Rs  1.5  billion — roughly  three  times  the  deficit  in 
1956/57 — was  incurred  in  1957/58  (April-March) 
when  investment  expenditure  was  raised  from  some¬ 
what  less  than  Rs  600  million  to  Rs  1.3  billion.  The 
balance  of  the  rise  took  place  in  non-development 
expenditure,  primarily  on  food  subsidies. 

The  record  deficit  caused  a  strain  on  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  sectors.  The  cost  of  living 
index  at  Karachi  rose  by  10  per  cent  in  1956/57 
( July-June)  and  by  another  6  per  cent  in  the  following 
year.  The  general  rise  in  price  level  was  probably 
much  larger,  as  the  cost  of  living  index,  heavily 
weighted  in  favour  of  food  groups,  was  stabilized 
through  rationed  food  supplies  at  subsidized  rates. 
In  foreign  trade  and  balance  of  payments,  absorption 
of  export  commodities  in  the  domestic  market  due 
to  a  high  level  of  effective  demand  brought  about 
larger  deficits  than  planned.  Foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves  touched  a  low  level  of  Rs  726  million  in 
September  1958  when  they  were  deemed  barely 
sufficient  to  provide  cover  for  the  currency. 

The  1958/59  budget  deficit  was,  therefore, 
reduced  by  25  per  cent;  it  was  of  the  same  size  as 
in  1957/58,  but  spread  over  a  period  of  fifteen  months 
(April  1958-June  1959).  This  reduction  was  secured 
through  an  increase  in  taxation,  an  improvement  in 
revenue  collection,  a  cut  in  subsidies,  and  economy 
in  non-development  expenditure.  Investment  outlay 
was  also  reduced  to  some  extent.  This  over-all 
financial  control,  combined  with  credit  restraint  and 
other  policies  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry, 
was  successful  in  bringing  down  the  Karachi  cost 
of  living  in  June  1959  to  a  level  below  that  of  June 
1957.  This  fall  in  prices  was,  to  some  extent,  the 
consequence  of  dishoarding  of  stocks,  and  other 
impact  effects  of  the  strict  measures  taken  by  the 
new  Government.  Prices  rose  in  1959/60  (July- 
June),  as  the  precipitous  decline  of  late  1958  and 
early  1959  was  corrected  and  a  surplus  achieved  in  the 
balance  of  payments  by  tightening  up  of  imports  and 
prices  and  movement  of  wheat  in  west  Pakistan 
decontrolled.  This  last  measure,  which  went  into 
effect  in  May  1960,  raised  the  prices  of  foodgrains 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  cost-of-living  index. 

On  the  whole,  Pakistan,  like  India,  has  kept 
economic  development  in  view.  Its  deficit  financing 
has  been  tempered  by  the  concern  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  stability,  although  price  levels  remained 
under  pressure,  mainly  because  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  particularly  food  production,  did  not  rise.  The 
policies  pursued  in  both  countries,  however,  remained 
products  of  expediency.  The  tone  in  any  given  year 
was  set  by  the  food  situation  on  the  domestic  side 
and  by  conditions  that  were  confronted  in  export 


markets;  economic  policies  had  constantly  to  be 
improvised  to  meet  threats  of  domestic  inflation  or  a 
crisis  in  the  balance  of  payments.  For  most  of  the 
time,  and  to  a  large  extent,  the  outcome  of  the  policies 
evolved  remained  a  gamble — on  the  weather,  on  the 
changes  in  the  terms  of  trade  and  on  the  availability 
of  foreign  aid. 

•  •  • 

Japan  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  region 
as  the  one  country  which  had  attained  substantial 
industrial  growth  in  the  prewar  period.  Japan’s 
experience  in  the  postwar  period  is,  therefore,  com¬ 
parable  more  with  the  industrially  developed  countries 
of  North  America  and  western  Europe  than  with  other 
countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  Having  completed 
its  recovery  by  the  early  ’fifties,  Japan  entered  the 
phase  of  its  growth  where  cyclical  fluctuations, 
characteristic  of  private  enterprise  industrial  econo¬ 
mies,  constituted  a  major  economic  problem.  Fiscal 
policy  had,  therefore,  to  be  geared  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  to  short-term  factors  disturbing  economic 
stability. 

The  quest  for  stability  and  the  consequent  need 
to  use  compensatory  fiscal  policies  was  only  one 
aspect  of  Japan’s  economy.  In  another  respect, 
Japan’s  problems  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  newly  developing  coimtries  of  the  ECAFE  region. 
Japan,  despite  a  highly  industrialized  economy,  shared 
with  them  the  fundamental  problem  of  a  basic  im¬ 
balance  between  population  and  resources.  Prewar 
Japan  had  worked  out  a  stable  pattern  of  factor 
proportions  in  its  economic  structure  based  on  foreign 
trade  and  colonies,  and  was  confronted  with  a  big 
change  at  the  end  of  the  war,  since  capital  had  been 
destroyed  and  colonies  lost,  whereas  the  work  force 
was  growing  rapidly.  The  basic  problem  of  Japan, 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  region,  was  therefore 
the  achievement  of  a  high  rate  of  development 
designed  to  absorb  the  growth  in  the  labour-force. 
It  was  an  urgent  and  pressing  problem  as  a  low  rate 
of  growth  would  be  powerless  to  solve  a  severe 
unemployment  or  under-employment  problem,  but  too 
high  a  rate,  while  contributing  most  to  improve  the 
employment  situation,  would  bring  about  inflationary 
pressures  at  home  and  imbalance  in  external  payments. 

This  was  the  fundamental  dilemma  faced  by 
fiscal  policy  in  postwar  Japan,  as  in  other  ECAFE 
coimtries.  It  was  possible  to  pursue  purely  com¬ 
pensatory  fiscal  policies,  which,  in  this  background, 
would  have  merely  achieved  price  and  balance  of 
payments  stability  at  the  cost  of  domestic  stagnation; 
they  were,  however,  adjusted  to  fit  in  with  the 
long-range  perspective  of  economic  growth. 
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The  monetary  and  fiscal  history  of  Japan  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  can  be  broken 
down  into  two  periods;  the  period  up  to  1954  of 
acute  situations  and  drastic  remedies,  and  the  period 
since  1954  of  “inflationless  prosperity”. 

In  the  former  period,  anti-inflationary  policies 
were  pursued  in  order  to  counteract,  first,  the  postwar 
inflation  and  later  the  inflation  imder  the  impact  of 
the  war  operations  in  Korea.  The  postwar  inflation 
was  halted  in  1949  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
outright  deflation  under  the  Dodge  Plan.  In  the 
1949/50  Budget,  sometimes  known  as  the  “super- 
balanced  budget”,  an  attempt  was  made  to  consolidate 
and  extend  budget  control  over  special  accoimts  which 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  government  deficit. 
Government  expenditure  was  reduced;  investment 
programmes  in  public  works,  railways  and  com¬ 
munications  were  curtailed.  The  use  of  United  States 
aid  counterpart  funds  was  restricted  to  currency 
stabilization  and  economic  rehabilitation;  its  use  for 
foreign  trade  subsidization  was  forbidden.  This  in 
effect  meant  an  increase  in  taxation  and  the  tailoring 
of  the  expenditure  to  the  amounts  collected  in  revenue. 

The  disinflation  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in 
June  1950.  There  was  a  sharp  expansion  of  foreign 
demand  not  only  for  “speeial  procurement”  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Nations  forces  for  the  war  in 
Korea,  but  abo  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
Japanese  manufactures.  Exports  increased  from  the 
second  quarter  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  by 
about  60  per  cent;  a  small  export  surplus  was 
registered  for  the  first  time  in  the  second  half  of 
1950.  Off-shore  and  other  procurement  brought  in 
additional  foreign  exchange  in  1951.  Since  imports 
were  controlled,  the  accruals  of  foreign  exchange  were 
used  to  increase  credits  to  the  conunercial  banks  to 
finance  increased  trade  and  industrial  activity.  With 
the  profits  gained  from  the  Korean  war  boom,  Japan¬ 
ese  industry  pressed  hojne  the  advantage  and  engaged 
in  a  modernization  pVogramme.  The  Government 
relaxed  import  restrictions  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
investment  expansion  and  to  reduce  inflationary 
pressures.  It  also  provided  investment  funds  through 
several  financial  institutions  established  during  this 
period.  Commercial  banks  abo  continued  to  lend 
to  industry.  The  Korean  war  had  demonstrated  the 
need  to  expand  production  capacity,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  determined  to  play  an  active  part  in 
achieving  results  in  this  direction;  investment  loans 
and  advances  rose  from  14  per  cent  of  total 
government  expenditure  in  1948/49  to  23  per  cent 
in  1949/50,  37  per  cent  in  1950/51  and  40  per  cent 
in  1951/52.  In  all  other  respects,  its  expenditure 
policy  underwent  a  radical  change  to  cope  with  the 
new  problem  of  inflation.  The  Government  curtailed 
its  expenditure,  particularly  on  price  adjustment 


subsidies.^’’  The  Bank  rale  was  abo  raised  early  in 
1951.  Nevertheless,  the  wholesale  price  index  rose 
by  about  50  per  cent  in  the  first  year  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

The  position,  however,  changed  radically  from 
the  middle  of  1952.  The  increase  in  national 
economic  activity — caused  by  widespread  investment 
demand  in  public  and  private  sectors,  including  the 
demand  for  accumulating  inventories  —  led  to  a 
worsening  of  trade  balance.  Foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serves,  which  had  exceeded  the  billion  dollar  mark 
in  1952,  fell  to  $700  million  in  1953.  Inflation  had 
made  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports. 
Output  that  might  have  been  available  for  export  was 
absorbed  within  the  country.  High  prices  reduced 
the  competitiveness  of  many  of  the  products,  and 
encouraged  imports.  As  a  countermeasure,  therefore, 
the  budget  outlay  for  the  fiscal  year  1954  was  cut; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  balance  receipts  and 
expenditures.  The  use  of  the  bond  market  to  finance 
outlays  was  avoided.  Surplus  funds  collected  earlier 
were  not  released.  The  main  cut  now  affected  fiscal 
investments  and  loans.  More  important  than  these 
fiscal  measures,  however,  were  the  monetary  measures ; 
a  tight  money  policy  was  introduced  in  October  1953; 
credit  was  cut  and  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  twice 
from  7  per  cent  in  early  1954  to  8.5  per  cent  by 
June  1954.  The  reliance  of  industry  for  funds  on 
banks,  and  of  banks  on  the  Central  Bank,  helped  the 
disinflationary  monetary  policy  to  be  put  across 
without  much  difficulty.  The  job  was  effectively 
done.  Wholesale  prices  declined;  the  gap  at  current 
rates  of  exchange  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices 
narrowed,  and  exports  became  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  The  lower  level  of  domestic  demand 
abo  encouraged  exports.  The  gradual  removal  of 
restrictions  on  imports  of  Japanese  goods  in  the 
Sterling  Area  coimtries  allowed  Japan  to  gain  an 
increasing  share  in  many  markets.  These  favourable 
developments  helped  to  produce,  annually  from  1954 
to  1956,  an  export  surplus  in  the  balance  of  payments 
although  the  receipts  from  special  procurement  ex¬ 
penditures  declined. 

The  period  of  almost  continuous  boom  since 
1954  was  made  possible  by  the  utilization  of  the 
capacity,  built  up  during  the  Korean  war  boom,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  exports  without  fresh  investments 
that  would  have  given  rise  to  inflationary  forces. 
Concurrently,  rapid  advances  in  productivity  made 
more  goods  and  services  available.  The  economy  had 
gathered  momentum.  It  was,  from  now  on,  possible 
to  finance  expansion  from  current  savings  without 
recourse  to  deficit  financing  or  an  increase  in  bank 
credit.  As  the  larger  industries  increased  their 


These  subsidies,  which  had  accounted  for  22  per  cent  of 
government  expenditure  in  1949/50,  fell  to  8  per  cent  in  1950/51 
and  to  only  3  per  cent  in  1951/52. 
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internal  resources  for  investment,  the  direction  of 
government  investment  and  loans  in  the  1955  and 
1956  budgets  shifted  in  favour  of  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  industries  (see  table  26  on  page  74).  Govern¬ 
ment  investment  was  increased  in  the  so-called 
foundations  of  the  economy  as  a  qualitative  supple¬ 
ment  to  private  capital.  Attention  was  also  paid  to 
strengthening  foreign  trade  financing.  Tax  reforms 
were  introduced  in  order  to  encourage  saving  and 
capital  accumulation  at  all  levels  of  income.  Balanced 
budgets  and  avoidance  of  bond  issue  were  the  official 
policy  in  these  two  budgets. 

The  use  of  current  savings  for  investment  curbed 
excessive  domestic  demand  and  avoided  inflationary 
conditions.  The  steady  and  substantial  increase  in 
imports  was  also  anti-inflationary.  All  these  factors 
kept  prices  steady,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
postwar  period  in  Japan,  the  Government  succeeded 
in  keeping  monetary  demands  for  consumption  and 
non-consumption  in  the  country  within  the  limits  set 
by  available  resources.  The  receipts  from  exports, 
instead  of  generating  sizable  new  investment  as  during 
the  Korean  war  boom  or  increasing  consumption, 
were  absorbed  by  the  banking  system.  Deposits  with 
banks  increased  relatively  more  than  loans,  borrowing 
from  the  Bank  of  Japan  declined,  and  interest  rates 
were  reduced.  Both  financial  stability  and  growth 
had  been  achieved  hand  in  hand. 

The  first  half  of  1957  again  witnessed  an 
investment  and  inventory  boom,  and  the  balance  of 
payments  worsened.  An  emergency  policy,  this  time 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments,  was  put  into 
effect.  Interest  rates  were  raised  in  May,  and 
restrictions  were  placed  on  importers  by  increasing 
advance  deposit  requirements  and  curtailing  the 
availability  of  credit  facilities  to  them.  Foreign 
exchange  allocations  for  some  of  the  raw  materials, 
such  as  cotton  and  wool,  were  reduced  in  the  latter 
half  of  1957.  The  Government,  in  its  budgets  for 
1957  and  1958,  aimed  at  a  surplus  without  increasing 
the  tax  burden.  Govemmeftt  investment  was  post¬ 
poned  or  staggered;  restraint  was  exercised  in 
granting  fiscal  loans.  Disbursements  were  kept  to 
the  needed  minimum. 

The  policy  succeeded  too  well;  the  economy,  in 
fact,  slipped  into  a  recession  in  1958.  The  credit 
squeeze  really  hurt.  Inventories  declined;  idle  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  increased;  and  unsold  stocks  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  piled  up.  The  trade  imbalance  had 
already  changed  into  a  payments  surplus  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year;  the  need  was  now  for  an  anti¬ 
recession  policy.  The  Bank  of  Japan  reduced  the 
Bank  rate  twice  during  the  year,  and  gradually  relaxed 
the  restrictions  on  bank  credit  expansion.  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  to  the  private  sector  were  again  on  the 
increase.  Central  and  local  governments  raised  and 


moved  forward  some  of  the  expenditure  on  public 
works  to  step  up  activity. 

The  expansionary  effects  of  government  expendi¬ 
ture  encouraged  further  growth  and  precautionary 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a  resumption  of 
inflationary  pressures.  The  reserve  requirements  ratio 
was  fixed  for  the  first  time  in  September  1959  and 
the  discount  rate  was  increased  in  December.  The 
growing  demand  for  Japanese  manufactures  abroad 
and  the  rising  domestic  demand  provided  the  neces¬ 
sary  impetus  for  increased  industrial  production  in 
1960.  The  export  expansion,  however,  had  become 
steadier,  even  though  investment  demand  continued 
to  be  high.  The  Bank  of  Japan  reduced  the 
Bank  rate  in  August,  indicating  that  some  re¬ 
laxation  was  now  possible.  There  was  a  general 
move  to  liberalize  imports.  The  1960  budget  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  10 
per  cent,  and  attached  importance  to  public  works 
projects  and  expenditure  which  would  improve  land 
conservation  and  agriculture.  A  14  per  cent  increase 
in  loans  and  investments  was  also  planned.  This 
increase  of  public  outlay  was  calculated  to  make  up 
for  the  slower  rates  of  growth  in  private  industry 
and  trade. 

The  emphasis  among  objectives  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  Japan  has  thus  gradually  shifted 
during  the  postwar  years.  In  the  period  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  chief  preoccupation  was  the  search 
for  stability  and  the  ending  of  the  rampant  inflation. 
A  parallel  and  an  equally  important  aim  was  to 
promote  investment  both  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors,  even  if  this  gave  rise  to  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  short  run.  When  prices  finfdly  threatened  to 
get  out  of  hand,  a  drastic  deflation  was  introduced 
in  1949.  Anti-inflationary  policies  were  pursued 
during  the  boom  period  of  the  Korean  war. 

The  private  sector,  which  had  been  sustained  by 
the  Government  till  this  period,  was  from  now  on 
set  on  its  own  feet,  and  was  given  government  aid 
only  as  and  when  necessary.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  aimed  only  at  providing  the  basic  conditions 
of  stability  which  would  enable  the  private  sector  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  economic  activity.  Apart 
from  the  current  expenditure  which  showed  a  secular 
upward  trend,  the  Government,  especially  in  the  later 
’fifties,  was  in  a  position  to  increase  the  total  volume 
of  expenditure  and  stimulate  economic  activity,  or 
reduce  it  so  as  to  avoid  inflationary  conditions. 
When  the  economy  sagged,  the  Government  took 
prompt  action  to  set  it  on  the  march  again;  monetary 
and  fiscal  restrictions  went  into  effect  if  inflationary 
conditions  developed  and  the  price  level  came  imder 
pressure. 

It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  postwar  business 
“recessions”  in  Japan  have  been  of  much  shorter 
duration  and  need  not  even  be  called  so  in  the 
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accepted  sense  of  the  term.  There  was  never  a 
serious  fall  in  consumption.  Chi  the  contrary, 
consumption  rose  steeply  through  the  years,  and  was 
an  element  providing  stability.  Government  expendi¬ 
ture  expanded  in  many  directions;  the  increase  was 
distributed  all  over  the  country  through  local 
government  spending.  Effective  demand  did  not 
become  a  limiting  factor.  The  so-called  recessions 
were  periods  rather  of  readjustment  or  of  levelling  off 
of  expansion  rates.  When  imbalances  were  observed 
in  the  trade  sector  or  when  the  volume  of  investments 
grew  beyond  the  level  that  could  be  sustained,  they 
were  quickly  corrected. 

The  current  endeavour  of  the  Japanese  economy 
is  to  press  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  growth 
widi  stability.  As  in  any  developed  private  enterprise 
economy,  adjustments  will  continually  be  called  for. 
Government  planning  has  of  late  attempted  to  assist 
the  private  sector  by  framing  projections  of  how 
economic  growth  may  affect  the  various  industries 
and  other  key  activities  in  the  next  few  years.  These 
projections,  mthout  being  planned  targets,  are 
intended  to  influence  individual  decisions  in  the 
private  sector  to  be  taken  in  conformity  with  the 
anticipated  aggregate  pattern  of  growth. 

•  •  • 

Fiscal  policy  assumes  a  completely  different 
significance  in  a  centrally  planned  economy.  It  is 
no  longer  designed  to  influence  and  modify  indirectly 
the  allocation  and  distribution  of  available  resources, 
but  to  attack  the  problem  of  allocation  directly 
according  to  the  objectives  and  in  the  light  of 
priorities  set  by  the  government.  The  planners  are 
in  a  position  to  go  behind  the  financial  magnitudes 
and  make  assessments  in  real  terms;  the  government 
predetermines  the  ratio  of  non-consumption  or  non- 
saleable  output  in  the  economy. 

Despite  the  state  ownership  of  most  productive 
capacity  and  the  central  allocation  of  resources, 
centrally  planned  economies  are  not  altogether 
immune  from  the  basic  problem  of  a  developing 
economy,  namely,  how  to  achieve  a  rapid  rate  of 
growth  without  creating  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
economy.  If  all  goods  and  services  were  subject  to 
direct  distribution  by  government  agencies,  no 
problem  of  inflationary  pressures  and  imbalances 
would  arise.  However,  as  a  rule,  consumer  goods 
and  labour  are  not  directly  allocated  in  centrally 
planned  economies  but  are  exchanged  for  money. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  financial  plan  as  a  counterpart 
to  the  plan  for  the  physical  allocation  of  resources, 
and  for  fiscal  operations  as  a  check  on  the  emergence 
of  distortions  in  the  relationship  between  money  flows 
and  availabilities  of  goods  and  services  constituting 
the  saleable  output. 


Maiidand  China  evolved  its  fiscal  policy  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  transition  from  a  private 
enterprise  economy  to  a  socialist  economy  and  of  the 
adjustment  of  this  policy  to  the  task  of  economic 
development.  In  1949,  when  the  Central  People’s 
Government  assumed  control  over  mainland  China, 
it  had  to  face  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  a  badly 
war-tom  under-developed  economy  in  which  the  means 
of  production  were  by  and  large  privately  owned 
(see  table  23  on  page  68).  The  war  with  Japan 
(1937-1945)  and  the  civil  war  that  followed  it  had 
seriously  damaged  industry,  agriculture  and  transport, 
and  the  economy  had  by  1949  reached  a  stage  of 
hyper-inflation.  The  first  task  of  the  new  Government 
was  quite  simply  to  restore  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  normal  processes  of  economic  life.  During  this 
period,  therefore,  it  operated  a  conservative  fiscal 
rehabilitation  programme  on  the  lines  familiar  in 
other  countries  of  the  region  and  gave  a  high  priority 
to  achieving  and  maintaining  a  budget  surplus.  The 
measures  included  the  institution  of  a  unified  and 
simplified  taxation  system,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  programme  for  centralizing  control 
over  national  revenue  and  expenditure.  Expenditure 
was  reduced  under  various  economy  drives,  and 
austerity  standards  of  pay  for  government  employees 
were  introduced  through  the  “public  supplies”  system 
under  which  the  (^vemment  provided  daily  necessities 
and  a  limited  sum  of  disposable  money.  There  was 
a  large  issue  of  “Victory  Bonds”  in  commodity 
equivalent  units  instead  of  monetary  units;  the  strain 
on  government  finance  was  also  relieved  by  a  Soviet 
loan.  On  the  supply  side,  a  network  of  large 
monopolistic  state-trading  companies  was  formed  to 
keep  the  supply  channels  running.  These  state¬ 
trading  companies  proved  a  powerful  instrument  of 
fiscal  policy  in  collecting  agricultural  surplus  in  the 
form  of  profits. 

While  this  programme  was  continuing,  the 
Government  in  mainland  China  entered  the  Korean 
war  in  October  1950  and  inflationary  pressures  were 
accentuated.  Considerable  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Government  to  counter  these  pressures.  High  taxa¬ 
tion,  large  profits  of  state-trading  monopolies  and 
the  “army-donation  campaign”  were  ail  used  to 
increase  revenues.  The  government  sector  was  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  “Five-Anti”  campaign  referred  to 
in  chapter  5.**  Efforts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
expenditure;  national  subventions  to  local  govern¬ 
ments  were  curtailed.  These  measures  were  successful 
in  converting  the  deficit  in  1950  to  surpluses  in  1951 
and  1952. 

The  stabilization  period  was  followed  by  the 
initiation  of  the  first  five-year  plan  in  1953.  During 
the  subsequent  period,  while  both  total  expenditure 


Sec  supra,  page  68. 
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production  of  a  larger  variety  of  improved  quality 
consumer  goods  at  appropriate  prices  to  meet  the 
diversified  demand. 

Finally,  an  increase  in  wages  had  to  be  granted. 
The  average  pay  of  workers  and  employees  in  state 
departments  and  enterprises  was  raised  by  14  per  cent 
in  1956.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  average 
wage  for  such  workers  and  employees  was  reported 
to  have  risra  in  1956  by  37  per  cent  over  1952.” 


and  its  proportion  directed  to  capital  expenditure 
were  raised  every  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  overall  financial  balance  with  the  help 
mainly  of  larger  profits  “earned”  by  the  expanding 
socialized  sector  of  the  economy.  At  the  end  of 

1955,  however,  it  was  realized  that  the  investment 
programme  had  been  lagging  behind  the  plan  targets; 
considerable  increase  was  made  in  expenditure  in 

1956,  with  the  result  that  a  sizable  deficit  was  reported 
in  that  year’s  budget.  This  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  note  circulation.  As  saleable  output  was 
reduced  directly  by  larger  investment  outlays,  dis¬ 
tortions  in  the  supply-demand  relationship  in  the 
economy  outside  the  direct  control  of  the  Government 
were  bound  to  emerge.  There  was  a  general  shortage 
of  subsidiary  food  items  such  as  meat  and  egg 
products,  of  other  consumer  goods  such  as  cotton 
and  woollen  cloth,  leather  shoes,  paper  and  bicycles, 
and  of  producer  goods  such  as  pig  iron,  steel,  timber 
and  cement.  This  maladjustment  between  supply  and 
demand  for  a  number  of  commodities  led  to  the 
establishment  of  free  markets  operated  under  the 
leadership  of  state  commercial  enterprises  or  supply 
and  marketing  co-operatives.  The  effect  was  to  allow 
peasants  to  sell,  in  towns,  their  own  production  of 
minor  local  products  and  products  from  their  second¬ 
ary  occupations;  the  petty  merchants  were  permitted 
to  deal  in  goods  not  under  state  control  in  trade 
between  urban  and  rural  areas;  and  producers  were 
left  free  to  transact  business  direct  with  consumers, 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  same  year,  the  policy  of 
“free  and  selective”  purchases  by  state  commercial 
departments  from  state  and  joint  state-private  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  was  also  initiated  to  induce  the 


As  it  was  realized  that  inflationary  pressures 
were  tending  to  create  serious  problems,  investment 
programmes  were  cut  in  1957,  and  emphasis  in 
production  was  shifted  to  consumer  goods  industries. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Government  that,  in  1956  and 
1957  —  the  last  two  years  of  the  plan,  the  ratio 
between  investment  in  heavy  and  light  industry  should 
be  lowered  to  7:1  as  against  8:1  as  originally 
planned.  This  change  in  emphasis,  besides  increasing 
supplies  of  saleable  output,  was  designed  to  augment 
government  revenue  through  larger  profits  of  light 
industrial  undertakings. 

The  result  was  the  restoration  of  the  over-all 
surplus  in  the  state  budget,  although  it  was  obtained 
at  a  slightly  reduced  level  of  total  expenditure.  This 
policy  of  obtaining  surpluses  was  carried  through  the 
years  1958  and  1959,  years  which  were  aided  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  output.** 


Ten  Great  years,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 

**It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  budgetary  surpluses  in 
mainland  China  are  of  a  different  category  from  those  in  the 
countries  of  the  region.  See  supra,  pages  106-107. 
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UNITS  AND  SYMBOLS  EMPLOYED 

Unless  otherwise  stated  “tons"  relate  to  metric  tons,  and  "dollars”  relate  to  United  States  dollars. 
The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout: 

*  =12  months  beginning  20-23  March  of  the  year  stated.  .  =  not  applicable. 


t  =12  months  beginning  April  of  the  year  stated, 
t  =12  months  ending  September  of  the  year  stated, 
d  =12  months  ending  June  of  the  year  stated. 

Mn  =  million. 

I,  II,  III,  and  IV  for  quarters  of  years. 


.  =  not  applicable. 

...  =  not  available. 

—  =  nil  or  negligible, 
r  =  revised  figures  from  this  issue. 

Figures  in  italics  are  provisional  or  unofficial. 
Figures  in  brackets  are  from  national  sources. 


Substantial  breaks  in  the  homomneity  of  a  series  are  indicated  either  by  a  horizontal  line  across  the  column 
or  by  vertical  double  lines  in  a  row  of  figures. 

SOURCES 

To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  or  published  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been 
incorporated  wherever  feasible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  of  the  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies  and  of  international  commodity  study  groups  have  been  used  as  additional  sources. 
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Annual  and  quarterly  figures 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1959  1 

19  6  0 

in 

IV  ! 

I 

n 

m 

POPULATION  (Midyear,  million) 

Including  mainland  China  .  .  . 

1,365 

1,387 

1,411 

1,433 

1,462 

Excluding  mainland  China 

796 

804 

816 

825 

841 

854 

865 

878 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION* 

Index  oi  agricultural  production 
(1952153—1956157=100) 

AU  commoditiea . 

93 

98 

100 

104 

107 

105 

109 

113 

Food . 

92 

99 

100 

103 

107 

105 

109 

113 

Per  capita  food . 

95 

100 

100 

102 

104 

100 

103 

105 

Cereals  {million  tons)  .... 

Rice  (paddy) . 

99.9 

111.3 

104.3 

113.2 

119.5 

110.1 

124.3 

128.3 

Wheat . 

14.7 

15.7 

17.7 

18.4 

18.6 

19.6 

17.8 

20.8 

Moixe . 

6.5 

7.1 

8.0 

7.1 

8.1 

8.2 

9.4 

9.3 

Millet  and  sorghums  .... 

15.1 

18.5 

18.2 

15.5 

15.4 

16.6 

18.0 

16.8 

Starchy  root  crops  {million  tons)  . 

Potatoes . 

5.6 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

5.9 

6.8 

7.2 

6.8 

Sweet  potatoes  and  Yams  .  . 

13.4 

12.8 

13.3 

15.3 

15.7 

15.0 

15.8 

16.6 

Cosscnra . 

9.7 

11.8 

12.8 

12.4 

12.1 

13.3 

14.5 

15.3 

Oilseeds  {million  tons)  .... 

Groundnuts  (in  shell)  .  .  . 

3.6 

4.2 

5.0 

4.7 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

5.5 

Copra . 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.2 

2.2 

Tea  (thousand  tons) . 

552 

553 

615 

634 

634 

651 

660 

650 

219 

180 

89 

149 

197 

Tobacco  {million  tons)  .... 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Fibres  {million  tons) . 

Cotton  Qint) . 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

Jute . 

2.4 

1.5 

1.6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

2.1 

Natural  rubber  (thousand  tons)  . 

1,708 

1.640 

1,735 

1.815 

1,771 

1,783 

1,799 

1,923 

494 

544 

442 

437 

447 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

Index  oi  industrial  productton** 
(1953=100) 

Mining  and  manuiacturing  •  • 

89 

100 

no 

123 

145 

166 

168 

200 

202 

215 

231 

234 

236 

Mining . 

94 

100 

100 

116 

133 

149 

150 

156 

158 

163 

168 

169 

174 

Manufacturing . 

89 

100 

111 

124 

147 

168 

171 

206 

208 

222 

240 

243 

24S 

Food  beverages,  tobacco  . 

91 

100 

100 

115 

124 

131 

136 

142 

124 

141 

196 

132 

129 

Textiles . 

88 

100 

111 

122 

137 

144 

138 

152 

156 

160 

158 

163 

163 

Paper  and  paper  products 

80 

100 

114 

131 

151 

168 

169 

209 

216 

226 

231 

238 

248 

Chemicals,  petroleum  and 

cool  products  .... 

85 

100 

113 

133 

159 

184 

192 

217 

219 

232 

251 

258 

259 

Non-metoUic  mineral  pro- 

ducts . 

90 

100 

115 

120 

141 

165 

170 

192 

192 

209 

214 

225 

224 

Basic  metals . 

90 

100 

no 

119 

140 

155 

149 

196 

204 

220 

230 

247 

260 

Metal  products  .... 

81 

100 

116 

126 

177 

231 

243 

344 

362 

400 

416 

457 

487 

Cool  {million  tons) . 

85.3 

88.5 

85.3 

8S.9 

92.8 

103.1 

103.2 

104.4 

25.8 

26.8 

27.7 

28.1 

275 

Iron  ore  {million  tons)  .... 

7.77 

7.70 

8.41 

8.91 

10.34 

11.55 

12.09 

15.73 

4.18 

4.14 

4.80 

6.22 

5.60 

Tin  in  concentrates  {thousand  tons) 

105.1 

104.4 

109.9 

109.6 

108.5 

104.1 

73.1 

72.7 

17.7 

21.2 

21.1 

22.2 

24.1 

Petroleum,  crude  {million  tons)  .  . 

15.90 

17.59 

20.19 

34.50 

46.17 

57.64 

63.18 

69.54 

17. S3 

18.19 

18.85 

18.47 

19.31 

Salt  (thousand  tons) . 

5.043 

5,246 

4,692 

5,023 

5,553 

6,810 

7,604 

6,490 

Sugar  (thousand  tons)  .... 

3,806 

4,192 

3,979 

4,800 

4,931 

5,131 

5,292 

5,963 

622 

1,382 

2,774 

1,114 

Cotton  yam  (thousand  tons)  .  . 

1,070 

1,225 

1,351 

1,386 

1,497 

1,597 

1,487 

1,596 

397 

416 

407 

417 

429 

Cotton  fabrics  (million  metres)  .  . 

6,606 

7,545 

8,153 

8,188 

8,889 

9,268 

8,259 

8,441 

2,119 

2,154 

2,126 

2,251 

2,228 

Jute  manufactures  (thousand  tom) 

992 

942 

1,013 

1,145 

1,268 

1,209 

1,255 

1,321 

337 

345 

340 

349 

349 

Paper  excluding  paper  board 

667 

(thousand  tom) . 

962 

1,231 

1,367 

1,575 

1.758 

1,967 

2,029 

2,489 

638 

665 

667 

Vegetable  oils  (thousand  tom)  .  . 

839 

879 

969 

1,084 

1,150 

1,317 

1,198 

1,200 

313 

300 

314 

341 

354 

Cement  (million  tom)  .... 

12.7 

14.8 

17.7 

17.9 

21.0 

24.5 

25.6 

29.2 

7.2 

8.1 

8.0 

8.7 

8.6 

Steel  (ingots  &  metal  for  costings) 

6,538 

(thousand  tom) . 

8,616 

9,234 

9,520 

11,209 

12.957 

14,408 

14.063 

19,249 

5,019 

5,515 

5,979 

6,161 

Tin  metal  (thousand  tom)  .  .  . 

64.7 

64.9 

74.5 

74.5 

78.9 

74.3 

49.2 

48.4 

13.1 

13.8 

16.5 

18.6 

232 

Electricity  (thousand  million  l(Wh) 

63.5 

69.0 

74.9 

82.5 

93.0 

104.0 

109.1 

119.6 

30.5 

31.9 

323 

34.4 

353 

TRANSPORr 

Railway  traffic  (thousand  million)  . 

S7.0 

Passenger  kilometres 

152.8 

158.4 

164.4 

172.0 

183.1 

191.1 

197.5 

20S3 

SOS 

51.5 

55.0 

Freight  ton-kilometres 

96.5 

101.0 

99.5 

108.8 

118.9 

131.7 

132.7 

139.7 

33.4 

36.0 

40.0 

34.9 

International  seo-bome  shipping 
(million  tom) 

Freight  looded . 

31.6 

44.2 

49.5 

64.5 

67.6 

76.3 

55.5 

84.3 

20.6 

20.2 

22.6 

Freight  unloaded . 

52.8 

65.9 

69.0 

75.3 

88.1 

105.3 

90.7 

107.2 

27.1 

29.6 

31.3 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Total  volue  (million  US  dollars) 

2391 

Exporb . 

8,099 

7,342 

7,650 

8.863 

9,379 

9,939 

9,258 

10,592 

2,731 

3,062 

2.809 

2,900 

Imports . 

10,029 

9,295 

8,959 

9,671 

11,414 

13,547 

11.021 

11,603 

2,920 

3,154 

3,266 

3,447 

3377 

Quantum  index^  (1953=100) 

159 

Exports . 

99 

100 

no 

125 

133 

143 

138 

154 

156 

170 

152 

Imports . 

98 

100 

106 

no 

129 

145 

125 

138 

138 

147 

150 

157 

Unit  value  index*  (1953=100) 

107 

Exports . 

110 

100 

99 

102 

10( 

99 

94 

97 

101 

105 

107 

Imports . 

108 

100 

96 

96 

97 

101 

96 

92 

91 

92 

96 

99 

Terms  of  trade*  (1953=100)  .  . 

101 

100 

103 

107 

103 

97 

98 

106 

111 

114 

112 

109 

123 


REGIONAL  STATISTICS 

1.  REGIONAL  STATISTICAL  SERIES  (Cont'd) 

Annual  and  quarterly  figures 


1959 

1 

9  6  C 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19S9 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

EnEHNAL  TRADE  (Confd) 

Direction  oi  trade* 

(million  US  dollars) 

Exports  to; — 

ECAFE  countries  .... 
Western  Europe  (including 

2,974 

2,590 

2,570 

2,726 

3,028 

3,250 

2,868 

3,065 

776 

861 

852 

861 

893 

UX) . 

UX . 

1,963 

1,759 

1,789 

2,135 

2,198 

1,120 

1,993 

2,230 

560 

698 

635 

553 

566 

840 

744 

845 

1,004 

1,004 

922 

1,002 

1,107 

279 

347 

297 

247 

247 

1,390 

1,238 

1,172 

1,530 

1,532 

1,652 

1,630 

2,175 

591 

574 

570 

603 

537 

Sterling  area . 

Imports  from: — 

2,851 

2,339 

2,691 

2,964 

2,990 

3,191 

2,998 

3,286 

863 

974 

854 

875 

935 

ECAFE  countries  .... 
Western  Europe  (including 

3,121 

2,835 

2,726 

3,097 

3,491 

3,842 

3,443 

3,626 

920 

1,047 

1.041 

1.032 

1.007 

UX.) . 

2,436 

2,221 

2,189 

2,202 

2,590 

3,183 

2,419 

2,615 

652 

706 

714 

796 

724 

UJC.  >••••••• 

1,073 

930 

902 

955 

1,133 

1,323 

1,033 

1.093 

275 

198 

300 

327 

307 

2,193 

1,800 

1,813 

1,990 

2,414 

3,371 

2,572 

2,454 

644 

580 

710 

803 

829 

Sterling  area . 

Export  oi  primary  products' 

2,914 

2,682 

2,400 

2,659 

3,076 

3,613 

2.866 

3,195 

830 

902 

858 

914 

874 

Quantum  index  {,1953=100) 

General . 

98 

100 

102 

108 

109 

112 

106 

109 

no 

119 

117 

113 

107 

Food . 

96 

100 

107 

108 

115 

120 

114 

118 

119 

132 

131 

126 

115 

Agricultural  materials  .  . 

101 

100 

99 

109 

105 

101 

99 

103 

105 

115 

101 

101 

93 

Mineral  products  .... 
Unit  value  index  {1953=100) 

95 

100 

95 

100 

111 

133 

112 

106 

99 

93 

142 

129 

155 

General . 

118 

100 

100 

108 

102 

102 

99 

108 

108 

117 

109 

no 

109 

Food . 

100 

100 

105 

95 

91 

93 

92 

88 

89 

91 

.  81 

82 

89 

Agricultural  materials  .  . 

131 

100 

97 

119 

111 

110 

102 

125 

125 

140 

138 

139 

130 

M^erol  products  .... 
(}uantity  of  exports  Uhousand  tons) 

109 

100 

93 

95 

101 

102 

108 

104 

100 

111 

95 

91 

98 

Food 

FUh,  fresh  or  simply  preserved 

145 

153 

164 

180 

173 

172 

279 

232 

58 

57 

69 

55 

51 

Rice  and  rice  products 

2,945 

2,654 

2,987 

3,294 

3,244 

3,988 

3,064 

3.442 

949 

892 

1.102 

1,152 

953 

Sugar . 

1,255 

1,755 

1,604 

1,689 

1,632 

1,804 

1,959 

1,757 

259 

361 

536 

655 

278 

Tea . 

394 

436 

459 

409 

458 

420 

457 

452 

124 

148 

101 

81 

117 

Spices . 

Agricultural  materials 

62 

59 

47 

80 

90 

88 

74 

97 

23 

31 

24 

14 

18 

Hides  and  sldns,  row  . 

22 

24 

24 

22 

20 

20 

18 

22 

5 

8 

6 

7 

4 

Oilseeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

1,143 

1,017 

1,219 

1,232 

1,416 

1,396 

1,092 

1,001 

275 

360 

264 

300 

337 

Rubber,  natural  .... 

1,692 

1,611 

1,688 

1,782 

1,699 

1,737 

1.689 

1,930 

495 

513 

440 

414 

407 

Wood  and  lumber  .... 

1,094 

1,481 

1,732 

2,023 

2,251 

2,359 

3,321 

4,003 

1,237 

1,021 

957 

1,266 

954 

Cotton,  raw . 

321 

379 

222 

320 

265 

204 

223 

162 

38 

25 

52 

58 

31 

lute,  row . 

841 

982 

892 

981 

958 

785 

906 

809 

162 

290 

239 

182 

124 

Hemp,  row . 

127 

132 

122 

135 

143 

141 

109 

113 

25 

28 

3S 

25 

25 

Vegetable  oils,  not  essential  . 
Mineral  products 

495 

404 

499 

602 

515 

450 

417 

392 

93 

119 

75 

74 

107 

Iron  ore . 

3,152 

3,728 

3,540 

4,399 

5,636 

6,631 

5,877 

7,661 

2,248 

1,740 

1,950 

2,296 

3,703 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  .  . 

46 

45 

45 

44 

45 

42 

27 

30 

9 

9 

10 

9 

11 

Manganese  ore  .... 

1,463 

1,593 

1.006 

936 

712 

1,742 

976 

986 

246 

203 

226 

3£0 

320 

Coal . 

2,729 

2,201 

2,063 

1,562 

1,940 

1,655 

1.800 

1,556 

395 

375 

443 

317 

362 

Crude  petroleum  .... 

5,670 

6,963 

7,083 

8,367 

10,027 

12,408 

12,478 

9,825 

1,715 

2.093 

3,485 

2,964 

3,329 

GOW  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

ASSETS*'  {end  of  period,  million 

1 

US  dollars) . 

5,442 

1  5,104 

4.941 

5,365 

5.168 

4,036 

4,286 

5,137 

4,775 

5,137 

5,254 

5.342 

5,615 

GENERAL  NOTES:  la  general,  the  regional  statistical  series  cover  the  countries 
of  tite  ECAPE  region  except  mainUnd  China,  Nepal  and,  in  most  cases, 
Afghanistan  and  Iran;  in  some  cases,  other  countries  have  also  been  omitted 
because  of  tack  of  ^ta.  Except  in  the  case  of  mainland  China,  countries 
omitted  from  the  regional  series  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  series, 
usually  less  important.  To  ensure  comparability,  the  countries  included  in 
different  periods  for  each  series  are  the  same. 

a.  Crop  year  except  rubber  and  tea  beginning  from  the  year  stated.  PAO  source 
except  rubber  and  tea  for  which  the  International  Rubber  Study  Group  and 
the  International  Tea  Committee  figures  are  used  respectively. 

b.  This  index  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office,  covers  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  Brunei,  Burma,  Ceylon,  China:Taiwan,  Pederation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Sarawak,  Thailand  and  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  For  more 
detailed  statistics  and  explanatory  notes  see  United  Nations  Monihty  BulUtin 
of  Ststiaics, 

c.  For  countries  covered  see  table  M  below. 

d.  Based  on  quantum  and  unit  value  indexes  of  exports  and  imports,  compiled  by 
governments  for  Burms,  Ceylon,  China:Taiwan,  Federation  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  India.  Indonesia,  Japan,  Repubfic  of  Korea  (since  1957),  Pakistan, 
Philippines,  Thailand  and  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  (Quantum  indexes  for  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Korea  and  Pakistan  are  derived  from  unit  value  indexes.)  These  national 


indexes  are  combined  to  form  the  regional  index  with  the  dollar  values  of 
exports  and  imports  in  the  base  year  1953  u  weights.  Exports  and  imporu  of 
thA  countries  included  in  the  index  account  f<^  89  and  90  per  cent  of  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  region  respectively,  excluding  Afghanistan,  main¬ 
land  China,  Iran  and  Nepal,  in  the  base  year.  Intra-regional  trade  is  not 
deducted. 

e.  For  countries  covered  see  table  18  below.  Prior  to  1955,  including  data  on 
Customs  Union  of  Cambodia-Laos-Viet-Nam. 

f.  Exports  of  18  primary  products  and  food  from  20  countries  and  territories 
(excluding  Afghanistan,  mainland  China  and  Nepal)  are  included  in  the  Index. 
To  minimize  the  effect  of  transit  trade,  only  export  eff  domestic  produce  is 
included  for  Hong  Kong  and  net  export  of  rubber  is  used  for  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  and  Singapore.  The  quantity  of  exports  of  each  item  is  totalled  for 
19  countries  and  territories  and  relatives  have  been  then  weighted  by  the  total 
value  of  exports  of  each  commodity  in  19  countries  and  territories  in  terms  of 
United  States  dollars  in  1953  to  form  the  quantum  index.  The  unit  value 
index  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  index  of  total  value  of  exports  in  United 
States  dollars  by  the  quantum  index.  The  commodities  included  in  the  index 
account  for  44  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  16  countries. 
(If  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  are  excluded,  the  percentage  is  increased  to  57.) 


g.  Includes  Burma,  Ceylon,  China:Taiwan,  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Japan.  Republic  of  Korea,  Pakisun,  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  Figures  prior  to  1955  exclude  Viet-Nam. 


POPULATION 


2.  AREA  AND  POPULATION 


Area 

(km*) 

Latest  census 

Estimates  oi  midyear  population  (thousand) 

Dote 

Population 

1937 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Aighemistan  .... 

650,000* 

10,972 

(13,000) 

13,000 

13,000 

13,150 

Bnmei . 

5,765 

27/11/1947 

40,657 

35 

58 

63 

68 

73 

77 

83 

Bunna . 

676,033 

1/  2/1953 

2,940,704” 

15,635 

19,464 

19,658 

19,856 

20,054 

20,255 

20,457 

20,662 

Cconbodia . 

172,511 

-/  4/1959 

4,845,000” 

3,046”' 

4,100 

4,359 

4,600' 

4,740”' 

4,845'* 

(4,945) 

Ceylon" . 

65,610 

20/  3/1953 

8,097,895 

5,725 

8,520 

8,723 

8,929 

9,165 

9,388 

9,612 

China:  Mainland  .  .  . 

9,561,000 

30/  6/1953 

582,603,417* 

446,930 

594,840 

608,185 

621,225 

643,000 

669,000 

China:  Taiwan'  .  .  . 

35,961 

16/  9/1956 

9,863.264 

5,530 

8,617 

8,907 

9,240 

9,506 

9,851 

10,232 

10,611 

Fedarotion  ol  Moloyo* 

131,313 

17/  6/1957 

6,278.758 

4,083 

5,775 

5,923 

6,093 

6,279 

6,499 

6,698 

Hong  Kong**  .... 

(1,031) 

7/  3/1931 

849,751 

1,135 

2,277 

2,340 

2,440 

2,583 

2,748 

2,857 

2,981 

India' . 

3,263,373 

1/  3/1951 

356,741,669 

303,626 

377,130 

382,390 

387,350 

392,440 

397,540 

402,750 

408,050 

Indonaaia . 

1,491,562 

7/10/1930 

60,412,962 

67,398 

80,500 

81,700 

83,500 

85,500 

87,800 

90,300 

92,600 

Iron' . 

1,648,000 

1-15/11/1956 

16,954,704 

16,200" 

17,896 

18,325 

18,765 

19,216 

19,677 

20,149 

20,633 

Japan'' . 

369,661 

1/10/1955 

89,275,529 

70,040 

88,000 

89,000 

90,020 

90,880 

91,760 

92,740 

93,600 

Korea"” . 

220,891 

1/10/1944 

25,120,174”" 

21,528 

28,000* 

31,400 

32,500* 

31,100* 

31,948* 

Republic  oi  Korea”  .  . 

96,929 

1/  9/1955 

21,526,374 

21,796 

21,526”' 

21,982 

22,329 

23,216”' 

23,852”* 

24,502** 

Laos” . 

236,800 

1,012*" 

(1.505) 

(1,550) 

(1,600) 

(1,655) 

(1,690) 

1,760 

Nepal . 

140,798 

28/  5/1952- 
28/  5/1954 

8,256,625 

1  6,000 

8,445 

8,555 

8,666 

8,787 

8,910 

9,044 

North  Borneo  .... 

76,112 

4/  6/1951 

334,141* 

295'" 

364 

372 

383 

397 

409 

419 

429 

Pakistan* . 

944,824 

28/  2/1951 

75,842,165*^ 

81,186 

82,240 

83,280 

84,450 

85,635 

86,823 

(88,040) 

Philippines . 

!  299,681 

1  15/  2/1960 

27,455,799 

15,445 

21,720 

22,241 

22,775 

23,322 

24,010 

24,718 

25,448 

Sarawak . 

(124,970) !  14/  6/1960 

(744,391) 

440 

602 

614 

626 

640 

655 

(703) 

(744) 

Singapore' . 

581 

1  17/  6/1957 

1,445,929 

651 

1,248 

1,306 

1,372 

1,446" 

1,514 

1,580 

Thailand . 

514,000 

25/  4/1960 

2S.S19.96S 

14,492 

19,925 

20,302 

20,686 

21,076 

21,474 

21,881 

22,295 

Vlet-Nom” . 

1  326,034 

1 

18,972“' 

26,000 

26,300 

26,600 

28,300* 

28,600* 

28,960* 

Republic  oi  Viet-Nom  . 

j  170,806 

• 

(9,934) 

12,000 

(12,300) 

(12,600) 

12,900 

13,790 

Source:  United  Nations  Statistical  except  those  in  brackets  which  are  from 

national  sources. 

Ocncrsl  Note:  For  details  and  eaplanatory  notes,  see  United  Nations  Demographic 
Yearbook  1959. 

a.  UN  estimate. 

b.  Dc  jure  population  in  252  towns  approximating  the  urban  area  of  the  Union, 
thesi  are  the  results  of  the  first  stage  a  multi-stage  sample  census.  In  the 
second  stage  enumeration  carried  out  1  February  1954,  an  additional  2,908,001 
persons  were  enumerated  in  3,159  village  tracts,  2,143  of  which  were  in  Burma 
proper  and  1,016  in  Kachin  State.  The  last  regular  census  of  Burma  was  in 
1941. 

c.  Estimated  from  results  of  a  densographic  sample  survey  covering  345  villages, 
and  supplementary  administrative  reports. 

cl.  Mid-year  1936  estimate. 

c2.  Estimated  from  provisional  results  of  an  April  1958  demographic  sample 
survey  in  3,460  villages,  supplemented  by  administrative  reports. 

c3.  Estimated  from  results  of  an  April  1959  demographic  sample  survey  in  345 
villages,  supplemented  by  administrative  reports. 

d.  Population  excluding  non-resident  military  and  shipping  personnel.  Census 
figure  relates  to  population  actually  enumerated;  total,  both  sexes,  including 
0.7%  adjustment  of  under-enumeration  is  8,154,580. 

e.  Population  registered,  plus  estimate  of  8397,477  for  persons  living  in  outlying 
areas  where  local  registration  offices  were  not  established.  No  adjustment 
has  been  made  for  0.1%  estimated  net  under-enuiiieration.  Source:  Hsin  Hua 
Monthly.  * 

f.  QMnprising  islands  of  Taiwan  and  Pesca<k>res.  Estimates  exclude  armed  forces 
and,  beginning  1946,  ftueigners.  Census  figure  including  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
Islands. 

g.  Population  excludes  transients  afloat  and  service  personned  in  service  establish¬ 
ments. 

h.  Estimates  excluding  armed  forces. 

i.  Area  including  Kashmir-Jammu.  Census  population  relates  to  De  jure  popula¬ 
tion  actually  enumerated  (excluding  a  1.1  per  cent  adjustment  for  net  under¬ 
enumeration)  in  area  excluding  Kashmir-Jammu,  the  part  ‘*B’*  tribal  areas  of 
Assam  where  census  could  not  be  taken,  and  settlefnents  of  Karikal,  Mahe, 
Pondich^ry  and  Yanaon  which  did  not  become  pan  of  India  until  1  November 
1954  (population  estimated  at  323,000  in  1952).  Estimates  including  Sikkim, 
and  Rashmir-jammu,  the  final  status  of  which  has  not  been  determined. 

j.  Population  excludes  nomads,  numberiifg  440,175  for  both  sexes  at  1956 
census. 


jl.  21  March  estimate. 

k.  Population  excludes  Allied  military  and  civilian  personnel  and  their  dependants 
sutioned  in  the  area.  Census  population  relates  to  population  aaually 
enumerated,  not  including  0.39  per  cent  adjustment  for  under-enumeration. 

m.  Data  are  for  resident  Korean  nationals  only. 

ml.  De  Jure  population. 

n.  Population  excludes  alien  armed  forces,  civilian  aliens  employed  by  armed 
forces,  and  foreign  diplomatic  personnel. 

nl.  Census  1/9/1955. 

n2.  1  September  estimate. 

p.  1953-1958  figures  are  from  national  sources,  all  revised  upward  from  previous 
estimates  because  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Reintegration  of  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Phongsaly  and  Sammneua;  (2)  Immigration  of  200,000  people  from 
Thailand:  (3)  includes  persons  less  than  20  years  old  not  recorded  in  previous 
estimates,  this  group  is  estimated  to  comprise  more  than  50%  of  the  total 
population  of  Laos. 

pi.  31  December  estimate. 

q.  Excluding  1,442  transients  and  66  men  of  British  armed  forces. 

ql.  Excluding  population  of  Labuan  acquired  from  Straits  Settlement  in  1946 
(population  7307  at  1  April  1931  census). 

s.  Data  are  for  territory  excluding  Rashir-Jammu  (population  estimated  at 
4,410,000  in  1951,  area  222380  km^),  the  final  status  of  which  has  not  yet 
bren  determined,  Junagadh,  Manavadar,  Gilgit,  Baltistan  and  the  port  and 
peninsula  of  Gwadar  acquired  from  Muscat  and  Oman  on  8  September  1958. 

si.  Including  an  estimate  of  1,759,932  for  population  of  Frontier  Regions  only 
partially  covered  by  census,  but  excludes  adjustment  for  under-enumeration  in 
urban  areas  amounting  to  5  per  cent  or  393,166  persons. 

t.  Present  territory,  i.e.  Singapore  Island  only,  excluding  Christmas  Island 
which  ceases  to  be  part  of  the  Colony  on  1  Jantiary  1958  and  was  transferred 
to  Australia  on  October  1958.  Population  excludes  transients  afloat  and  non- 
locally  domiciled  military  and  civilian  services  personnel  and  their  dependents, 
numbering  3,466  and  27,299  respectively,  at  1957  census. 

tl.  Census  17/6/1957. 

u.  Comprising  former  Annam,  Cochin-China  and  Tonkin, 
ul.  for  1936-37. 


3.  CRUDE  RATES  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  PER  ANNUM 

Number  of  Live  Births  or  Deaths  per  1,000  persons 


POPULATION 


n  I  Chino:  Fed.  oi  Hono  »  j.  a  •  •  t  f  North  PhiUi>  Soia-  Singo-  Thoi- 

Bunno  Ceylon  Malaya"  Kong'  Borneo  pine5  wok  pore"  land 


(1)  LIVE  BIRTHS 


26.7* 

33.8 

25.2* 

29.1 

25.3* 

27.0 

26.8 

24.9 

38.7 

27.0 

39.7 

20.1 

37.9 

19.8 

38.8 

21.5 

36.6 

25.7" 

31.1 

27.7" 

45.5 

22.0*"  24.5 

.  19.7 

19.7*  37.7*"  16.0 

18.1  46.8"  12.4 

14.0  21.1"  10.8 

13.2  21.8"  9.8 

15.6  21.4"  10.1 

11.8  19.4" 

17.7" 


20.2 

20.8 

18.3* 

20.1* 

13.7* 

17.5* 

11.5 

15.9 

8.6 

11.7 

8.0 

11.6 

8.5 

12.4 

7.6 

11.0 

29.1*  22.6 


Somret:  United  Nations  Statistical  Office*  except  figures  in  brackets  which  are 
from  national  sour^  and  may  not  be  comparable  with  other  figures. 

a.  Excluding  armed  forces  and  beginning  1SK9  excluding  foreigners*  and  also 
liveborn  infanu  dying  before  registration  of  birth. 

b.  Prior  to  1941*  territory  of  former  British  Malaya*  i.e.  including  Singapore. 
Rates  are  computed  on  population  excluding  transients  afloat*  enemy  prisoners 
of  war*  and*  prior  to  m5,  service  personnel  in  service  establishments. 

c.  Rates  computed  on  civilian  population. 

d.  Data  are  lor  a  changing  group  of  states  and  territories*  which*  in  1957* 
included  a  population  of  about  35d  million.  Birth  registration  completeness 
varies  between  65  and  over  90  per  cent. 

e.  Births  prior  to  1952  and  deaths  prior  to  1950  arc  for  years  ended  20  March. 
Births  beginning  1952  and  deaths  beginning  1950  arc  for  years  ended  21 
December. 

f«  Japanese  nationals  in  Japan  only.  Beginning  May  1952  including  Tokara 
Archipelago  and  beginning  1954  including  Amami  Islands  acquired  from 
Ryukyu  Islands  on  5  December  1951  and  25  December  1953  respectively. 


17.4 

12.6*  16.3 


6.6  11.1" 


16.7 

16.6* 

13.3*  12.4* 


22.1 

20.8* 

6.0* 

12.5* 

11.2 

12.0 

7.1 

8.1 

g.  Since  1955  data  derived  fr<Mn  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Health. 

h.  Beginning  1957,  annual  data  exclude  non-locally  domiciled  military  and  civilian 
services  personnel  and  their  dependants. 

i.  Registration  area  only,  representing  S2.5%  of  total  population  at  1931  census. 

j.  Average  of  less  than  5  years. 

k.  Data  for  certain  towns  only,  numbering  49  in  1950,  61  in  1955,  74  in  1956, 
68  in  1957*  62  in  1958,  50  in  1959  and  having  a  present  population  ot 
approximately  2  million. 

m.  For  year  ended  20  March  1951*  but  computed  on  1950  midyear  population. 

n.  Registered  rates;  rates  estimated  from  demographic  analysis  of  results  of  1947 
census  and  1956  Demographic  and  Economic  Survey  are  42  for  births  and  20 
for  deaths. 

p.  Not  computed  by  the  Statistical  office  of  the  United  Nations. 
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EMPLOYMENT,  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS  4.  EMPLOYMENT 

End  of  period 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1  9  5  9  1 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Not 

CHINA*  (Tedwem,  thousands 

Mining . 

53 

55 

66 

74 

74 

74 

74 

74 

71 

76 

Manuiactuiing . 

258 

258 

260 

261 

261 

263 

262 

263 

266 

270 

Transport . 

64 

66 

68 

71 

73 

77 

75 

77 

77 

77 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA* 

(thousand) 

Estot«° . 

297 

309 

309 

307 

314 

311 

Rubbsr . 

268 

278 

280 

277 

282 

262 

. 

35 

40 

40 

38 

26 

21 

GoTemmsnt . 

171 

171 

189 

187 

182 

INDIA  (thousand) 

Factories  under  Factory  act*  .  . 

2.590 

2,690 

3,402 

3,480 

3,413 

3,554 

Cotton  mills* . 

741 

758 

807 

813 

767 

763 

767 

772 

767 

759 

783 

781 

777 

Coal  mines* . 

341 

348 

352 

370 

364 

364 

361 

358 

379 

375 

378 

385 

Central  government'  .... 

Office  workers . 

221 

251 

281 

300 

313 

328 

323 

328 

330 

331 

Manual  workers . 

412 

396 

388 

389 

401 

415 

410 

415 

419 

423 

JAPAN*  (million) 

All  industries . 

39.6 

40.9 

41.7 

42.8 

43.1 

43.7 

44.5 

44.2 

42.1 

45.7 

45.8 

46.4 

45.4 

Agriculhue,  forestry  and  hunting 

16.5 

16.9 

16.4 

16.1 

15.5 

15.4 

16.2 

15.8 

13.2 

16.2 

15.6 

16.4 

14.9 

Mining . 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Oi 

Manufacturing . 

7.0 

7.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

8.7 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9J 

Construction . 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

Commerce . 

6.3 

6.7 

7.0 

7.3 

7.5 

7.6 

7.8 

7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

73 

Transportation,  communication  and 

other  public  utilities  .... 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

23 

Services  (non-govemment)  .  .  . 

3.8 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

5.2 

4.9 

5.3 

5.1 

5.2 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  of  employment*  (1953=100) 

Mining . 

77 

81 

81 

77 

72 

68 

68 

67 

68 

68 

67 

Monufacturing . 

106 

106 

107 

113 

113 

119 

116 

120 

125 

122 

120 

THAILAND*  (thousand) 

Mining  ••,#•••• 

14.7 

15.6 

16.6 

17.4 

14.9 

14.1 

14.0 

14.1 

14.3 

15.0 

15.3 

15.9 

a.  Staff  and  permanent  workers. 

b.  June  for  1954,  AuffuM  for  1955,  July  for  1956  to  1959. 

c.  Comprising  rubber,  oil  palm,  coconut,  tea  and  pineapple. 

d.  Daily  averages. 

e.  Average  daily  employment  in  all  coal  mines  governed  by  the  Indian  Mines 
Act.  Monthly  figures  are  slightly  short  of  total  coverage. 

f.  Regular  Central  government  establishmenu  escluc*'.ng  railways.  Office  workers 
comprise  administrative,  executive  and  clerical  staff;  manual  workers  comprise 
skilhKl,  semi-skilled  workers. 


g.  Average  for  the  week  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  except  for 
December  when  the  week  prior  to  holiday  seasons  was  chosen. 

h.  Comprising  all  full  and  part-time  employees  who  were  on  the  payroll  i.e.,  who 
worked  during,  or  received  pay  for,  t^  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15ih 
of  the  month.  Excluding  proprietors,  Mlf*employed  persons,  domestic  servaots 
and  unpaid  woikers. 


5.  NATIONAL  INCOME 


Burma 

Cam¬ 

bodia* 

Ceylon 

China;* 

Mainland 

China: 

Taiwan 

India 

Indo¬ 

nesia 

Japan 

Korea, 

Republic 

of 

Pakistan* 

Philip¬ 

pines 

rhailand* 

Viet-Non, 

Republic 

of 

million 

Hyats 

million 

riels 

million 

rupees 

million 

yuan 

million 

new 

Taiwan 

dollars 

thousand 

million 

rupees 

thousand 

million 

tupiah 

thousand 

million 

yen 

thousand 

million 

hwan 

million 

rupees 

million 

pesos 

million 

baht 

mHUon 

ptasires 

1938 

1,213 

8,017 

724* 

2.7* 

20 

855 

1946 

361 

4,202 

9,284 

1947 

2,63i 

968 

5,364 

14,407 

1948 

3,132 

86.5 

1,962 

5,511 

16,668 

1949 

2,901 

90.1 

2,737 

17,238 

5,464 

20,064 

1950 

2,744 

3,752 

o.ibe 

95.3 

3,382 

18,324 

5,922 

23,377 

1951 

3,199 

10,759 

4,440 

8,942 

99.7 

63.6 

4,525 

18,161 

6,487 

24,746 

1952 

3,520 

11,413 

4,296 

61,130 

13,047 

96.2 

78.8 

5,085 

18,482 

6,554 

25,907 

1953 

4,033 

11,654 

4,376 

70,040 

17,882 

104.8 

83.3 

5,748 

357.2 

19,447 

7,015 

29,186 

1954 

3,917 

13,022 

4,551 

73,880 

18,807 

96.1 

91.8 

6,022 

508.1 

19,857 

7,145 

28,664 

1955 

4,126 

11,516 

5,167 

78,800 

22,561 

99.8 

120.3 

6,714 

863.3 

19,516 

7,624 

36,400 

54,435 

1956 

4,466 

12,790 

4,885 

88,750 

26,041 

113.1 

140.3 

7,574 

1,109.3 

20,785 

8,288 

37,957 

59,496 

1957 

4,581 

14,524 

4,829 

.  .  . 

29,982 

114.0 

165.0 

8,220 

1,469.6 

20,987 

8,764 

39,544 

1958 

4,453 

14,307 

5,181 

32,827 

124.7 

174.2 

8,505 

1,507.2 

20,917 

9,323 

40,202 

1959 

4,637 

14,689 

5,384 

38,513 

202.9 

9,991 

1,572.7 

21,897 

9,768 

48,344 

Sosrrcr/:  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  and  official  national  sources  except  for 
the  following:  China  (Mainland)  Ut  Kuang,  "China's  National  Income, 
Peking  Review  No.6,  8  April  1958. 


a.  Grots  domestic  produa  at  factor  cost  prices  of  1956. 


Time  references:  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  China  (mainland  fe  Taiwan),  Indonesia, 
Republic  of  Korea,  Philippines  and  Republic  Vkt-Nam: 
calendar  years;  Thailand:  fiscal  year  beginning  1  April  for  1938, 
and  calendar  years  from  1946*  India  and  Pakistan:  fiscal  years 
beginning  1  April;  Japan:  calendar  year  for  1938,  fiscal  years 
beginning:  1  April  from  1946;  Burma:  fiscal  years  beginning 
1  April  for  1938,  and  fiscal  years  ending  30  September  from 
1947. 


b.  Total  net  value  added  at  1952  prices  originating  from  industry,  agriculture, 
construction,  goods  transport  and  communication  and  trade  only. 


c.  At  factor  cost  prices  of  1949/50-1952/53. 

d.  Net  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

e.  1937,  in  per-war  Taiwan  yen. 


JA 


KC 


P; 


TH 


VI 


6.  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN  OF  NET  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 

Millions 
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Country,  cunenq^ 
and  year 

Total 

Agricul¬ 

ture, 

forestry, 

fishing 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

communi¬ 

cation, 

utilities 

Whole¬ 
sale  and 
retail 
trade 

Owner¬ 
ship  of 
dwellings 

Public 

adminis¬ 

tration 

and 

defence 

Other 

services 

BURMA*  (kyau) 

b 

C 

C 

1956  . 

5,162 

2,101 

77 

552 

160 

141 

1.368 

194 

480 

89 

1957  . 

5,429 

2,269 

82 

658 

165 

139 

1,311 

203 

508 

94 

1958  . 

5,299 

2,179 

82 

649 

177 

147 

1,198 

210 

559 

98 

1959  . 

5,493 

2,382 

95 

690 

165 

151 

1.096 

215 

600 

99 

1960  . 

5,852 

2,534 

100 

710 

165 

185 

1,170 

220 

665 

103 

CAMBODIA**  (riels) 

e 

f 

1956  . 

12,790 

6,169 

71 

1.053 

419 

1,754 

1,787 

1,537 

1957  . 

14,524 

6,978 

90 

1,157 

479 

2,230 

1,833 

1,757 

1958  . 

14,307 

6,734 

90 

1,191 

470 

2,121 

1,978 

1.723 

1959  . 

14,689 

6,078 

148 

1,165 

499 

2.879 

2,092 

1.828 

CEYLON*  (rupees) 

1952  . 

4,414 

2.301 

6 

196 

396 

242 

475 

73 

260 

465 

1953  . 

4,485 

2,426 

4 

216 

368 

247 

403 

80 

258 

483 

1954  . 

4,653 

2,571 

5 

215 

351 

247 

369 

80 

308 

507 

1955  . 

5,246 

2,810 

7 

312 

443 

279 

386 

97 

368 

544 

1956  . 

4,998 

2,475 

7 

234 

459 

300 

413 

108 

426 

576 

1957  . 

5,175 

2,552 

7 

218 

479 

319 

429 

125 

435 

611 

1958  . 

5,443 

2,677 

4 

244 

512 

341 

432 

124 

466 

643 

1959  . 

5,705 

2,750 

5 

287 

556 

370 

454 

129 

473 

681 

CHINA*  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwan  dollars) 

1956  . 

27,813 

9.100 

608 

5.084 

1,348 

1,794 

4,380 

3.202 

2,297 

1957  . 

32,414 

10.211 

727 

6,314 

1,472 

2,471 

4,981 

3,555 

2,683 

1958  . 

35,463 

10,950 

927 

6.510 

1,564 

2.806 

5,363 

4,026 

3,317 

1959  . 

41,667 

12,460 

971 

8,231 

1,837 

3,074 

6,551 

4,713 

3.830 

CHINA  (mainland,  yuan) 

h 

1952  . 

61,130 

36,189 

- 11 

,003 - 

1,834 

2,445 

9,659 

1956  . 

88,750 

42,689 

23,430 

4.970 

3,905 

13,756 

INDIA  ( thousand  million  rupees) 

1 

1956  . 

113.0 

55.2 

1.2 

— 

18.8 - 

— 

18.5 - 

4.8 

6.1 

8.4 

1957  . 

114.1 

52.9 

1.4 

19.8 

19.5 

4.9 

6.6 

9.0 

1958  . 

124.8 

61.9 

1.3 

20.1 

19.9 

5.0 

7.3 

9.3 

INDONESIA  ( rupiah) 

1951 . 

64.081 

34,439 

1,548 

6,120 

865 

2,067 

10,754 

2.903 

3,939 

1,446 

1952  . 

79,198 

45,580 

1.846 

6,700 

945 

2,538 

10,943 

3,318 

5.305 

2,023 

1953  . 

84,073 

47,221 

1,882 

7,168 

1,468 

3,483 

10,803 

3,868 

5,893 

2,287 

1954  . 

91,918 

52,177 

2,007 

7,633 

1,625 

3.953 

11,065 

4,214 

7,069 

2,175 

1955  . 

121,520 

67,630 

2,761 

13,674 

1.882 

4,678 

14,601 

6,101 

7,574 

2,619 

141.0 

76.1 

5  6 

14  Q 

4 

1957  (thousand  millions) 

165.6 

84.7 

8.3 

18.3 

54.3 

1958  {thousand  millions) 

175.0 

105.5 

5.3 

14.1 

50.1 

1959  (thousand  millions) 

204.0 

114.2 

5.1 

16.3 

68.4 

JAPAN  ( thousand  million  yen ) 

1956  . 

7  607 

1.455 

1R7 

1  RRR 

RPR 

71R 

1  ona 

1957  . 

8,258 

1,532 

200 

2,147 

419 

832 

1,263 

1,865 

1958  . 

8,540 

1,561 

178 

2,136 

460 

885 

1,307 

2,013 

1959  . 

10,030 

1,657 

182 

2,714 

556 

1.028 

1,554 

2,339 

KOREA,  REPUBUC  OF*  (thi 

million  hwan ) 

1953  . 

366.9 

173.0 

4.0 

27.5 

9.2 

10.0 

56.1 

31.0 

27.3 

28.8 

1954  . 

527.9 

207.5 

5.0 

46.4 

19.4 

16.1 

82.0 

55.6 

47.7 

48.2 

1955  ...... 

892.0 

399.5 

7.5 

81.5 

33.0 

33.9 

127.7 

63.6 

61.4 

83.9 

1956  . 

1,152.4 

531.8 

11.4 

107.8 

37.0 

41.6 

171.5 

76.3 

69.5 

105.5 

1957  . 

1,526.9 

662.4 

16.8 

134.2 

60.8 

71.0 

211.8 

107.4 

114.0 

148.5 

1958  . 

1,574.3 

645.0 

19.2 

147.2 

67.1 

86.8 

187.0 

118.3 

124.7 

179.0 

1959  . 

1,647.1 

595.8 

26.0 

168.7 

81.6 

94.3 

199.3 

126.2 

149.7 

205.5 

1960  . 

1,891.7 

655.3 

29.3 

232.0 

76.1 

105.3 

295.7 

129.4 

154.2 

214.4 

PAKISTAN'  (rupees) 

k 

m 

k 

n 

m 

1956  . 

21,189 

12,122 

46 

2,347 

583 

1,997 

1,124 

1,164 

1,806 

1957  . 

21,345 

11,954 

51 

2.438 

609 

1,987 

1,139 

1,318 

1,849 

1958  . 

21,456 

11,735 

52 

2.545 

643 

1,971 

1,159 

1,463 

1,888 

1959  . 

22,630 

12,477 

61 

2,823 

667 

2,112 

1,178 

1,377 

1,935 

PHILIPPINES*’  (pesos) 

q 

f 

P 

q 

1956  . 

8,288 

3,049 

122 

1,195 

296 

286 

999 

713 

679 

949 

1957  . 

8,764 

3,050 

142 

1,418 

329 

321 

1,092 

727 

687 

998 

1958  . 

9.323 

3,138 

138 

1,728 

285 

338 

1,103 

759 

740 

1,094 

1959  . 

9,768 

3,411 

167 

1,663 

311 

360 

1,172 

782 

756 

1,146 

THAILAND*  (baht) 

f 

{ 

1956  . 

42,500 

17,982 

698 

5,320 

1,378 

2,310 

8,040 

2,355 

4,417 

1957  . 

44,670 

17,765 

698 

5,741 

1,909 

2,600 

8,617 

2,343 

4,997 

1958  . 

45,458 

18.459 

520 

6.011 

1,669 

2,661 

8,675 

2,431 

5,032 

1959  . 

49,010 

19,507 

652 

6,842 

1,814 

2,932 

9,495 

2,643 

5,125 

VIET-NAM,  REPUBUC  OF* 

(  piastres) 

1955  . 

1  55,081 

15,551 

88 

5,254 

1,301 

2,201 

14,217 

2,010 

9,498 

4,961 

1956  . 

60,257 

18.182 

143 

5,839 

1,044 

2,181 

15,864 

2,049 

9,870 

5,085 

Sources  and  time  reference:  See  table  5. 

a.  Gross  domestic  product  at  market  prices. 

b.  Including  milling  and  marketing  of  forest  produce. 

c.  Private  transportation  included  in  "Other  services". 

d.  Grots  domestic  product  at  1956  factor  cost. 

e.  Transportation  and  communications  are  included  under  all  other  sectors. 

f.  Ownership  of  dwellings  included  under  "Other  services." 

g.  Gross  domestic  product  at  factor  cost. 

b.  Total  net  value  added  at  1952  prices  originated  from  agriculture,  industry, 
construction,  goods  transport  and  communication,  and  trade  only. 


i.  Including  processing,  marketing  and  ancillary  activities  performed. 

j.  At  factor  cost  prices  of  1949/50'1952/53. 

k.  Utilities  included  under  "Manufacturing". 

m.  Construction  included  under  "Other  servi^s". 

n.  Including  ail  services  of  general  government. 

p.  National  income. 

q.  Banking  insurance  and  real  estate  services  included  under  "Wholesale  and 
retail  trade". 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 


7.  EXPENDITURE  ON  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT 

Millions 


ezp^iuiUurd 

Grou 

Increoee 

in 

■tocks 

Export* 

1^ 

Groes 
domestic 
product 
at  market 
prices 

Less 

Indirect 
tax  net 
of 

subsidies 

Less 

depreda¬ 

tion 

Less  net 
iador 
income 
payments 
abroad 

Net 

notional 
product 
ot  iador 
cost 

(notional 

income) 

Private 

General 

govern¬ 

ment 

fixed 

capital 

formation 

importe 
of  good* 
and 

•ervlcee 

BURMA  (kya*^) 

1956  . 

3.383 

688 

952 

—  22 

161 

5,162 

—  394 

—  290 

-  12 

4.466 

1957  . 

3,865 

746 

1.018 

67 

—  267 

5,429 

—  545 

—  302 

-  1 

4,581 

1958  . 

3.606 

846 

1,135 

48 

-  336 

5,299 

—  514 

-  318 

-  14 

4.453 

1959  . 

3.600 

875 

1,015 

110 

—  107 

5,493 

—  506 

—  325 

—  25 

4.637 

1960  . 

3,986 

971 

1.034 

51 

—  190 

5.852 

—  344 

CEYLON  (rupees) 

1953  . 

3,672 

619 

475 

27 

—  77 

4,717 

-  232 

-  71 

-  38 

4.376 

1954  . 

3,555 

599 

436 

34 

374 

4,997 

-  344 

-  56 

—  47 

4,551 

1955  . 

3,969 

629 

549 

50 

412 

5,608 

-  362 

-  18 

-  61 

5,167 

1956  . 

3,762 

809 

550 

34 

-  12 

5,143 

—  145 

-  57 

-  55 

4.885 

1957  . 

4,127 

856 

661 

—  262 

5,382 

—  207 

-  295 

-  51 

4.829 

1958  . 

4,145 

924 

683 

-  89 

5,663 

—  220 

—  221 

-  41 

5,181 

1959  . 

4,448 

960 

806 

-  158 

6,056 

-  328 

-  300 

—  44 

5,384 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwa 
1956  . 

n  dollars) 
23,032 

6.132 

4,007 

851 

—  1,667 

• 

32,302 

-4,489 

—  1,767 

—  5 

26,041 

1957  . 

26,994 

7,125 

5.044 

1,209 

—2.323 

38,049 

—5,635 

—  2,369 

-  63 

29,982 

19§8 . 

28,818 

8,296 

6,381 

1.193 

—3,074 

41,673 

-6,210 

-2,613 

—  23 

32,827 

1959  . 

33,436 

9,798 

8,478 

1.240 

-4,451 

48,697 

-7.030 

-3,132 

-  22 

38,513 

INDIA  ( thousand  million  rupees) 

1956  . 1 

7.9 

—  4.1 

—  7.7 

0.1 

113.1 

1957  . 

... 

9.2 

-  4.5 

—  8.9 

— 

114.0 

JAPAN*’  ( thousand  million  ye 
1956  . 

n) 

5,510 

945 

2,231 

722 

-  68 

9,339 

-  873 

-  789 

—  32 

7,574 

1957  . 

5,970 

987 

2,727 

468 

-  15 

10,136 

—  965 

—  942 

-  39 

8,220 

1958  . 

6,298 

1.081 

2,773 

32 

230 

10.415 

-1,049 

-1,050 

-  35 

,8505 

1959  . 

6.837 

1,177 

3,510 

890 

149 

12.561 

-1,183 

-1,263 

—  39 

9.991 

KOREA,  REPUBUC  OF  (th 
1953  . 

ousand  million 

337.9 

hwan) 

36.8 

28.6 

17.3 

—  36.9 

383.7 

-  16.8 

-  15.4 

5.7 

357.2 

1954  . 

457.3 

66.3 

62.0 

12.7 

-  37.8 

560.5 

—  32.6 

-  26.0 

6.2 

508.1 

1955  . 

807.2 

97.9 

107.2 

16.1 

-  91.8 

936.6 

—  44.6 

-  42.3 

13.6 

863.3 

1956  . 

1,154.2 

133.4 

128.5 

-  31.3 

-178.7 

1.206.1 

-  53.7 

—  56.8 

13.7 

1,109.3 

1957  . 

1,371.5 

204.6 

200.9 

45.5 

—206.8 

1,615.7 

-  88.8 

—  71.5 

14.2 

1,469.6 

1958  . 

1,394.7 

250.6 

219.4 

10.4 

-168.3 

1,706.8 

-132.5 

-  81.1 

14.0 

1,5072 

1959  . 

1.437.7 

294.3 

265.0 

-  29.9 

-127.1 

1.840.0 

—  192.9 

-  88.9 

14.5 

1,572.7 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 

1956  . 

7,873 

800 

777 

95 

-  8 

9,537 

—  677 

—  441 

-131 

8,288 

1957  . 

8.523 

853 

890 

146 

-  293 

10,119 

—  747 

—  480 

-128 

8,764 

1958  . 

8,950 

911 

851 

38 

-  84 

10,666 

—  748 

—  487 

-108 

9,323 

1959  . 

9.109 

931 

901 

90 

+  130 

11.161 

-  742 

-  522 

-129 

9.768 

THAILAND"  (baht) 

1956  . 

29.400 

4.400 

5,322 

561 

-  200 

42,500 

-2.417 

-2,125 

-200 

37.757 

1957  . 

33.579 

3.151 

6,434 

788 

—  520 

44,670 

—  2,893 

—2,233 

-253 

39.291 

1958  . 

35.233 

4.710 

6,670 

443 

-1.495 

45,458 

—  2.983 

-2,273 

-150 

40,052 

1959  . 

37.657 

5.122 

7,334 

638 

-1.288 

49.010 

-3,216 

-2,450 

—136 

43.208 

VIET-NAM,  REPUBUC  OF 
1955  . 

(piastres) 

53,625 

14,058 

4,912 

-8,331 

64,264 

-6.338 

-2,845 

-646 

54,435 

1956  . 

59,266 

13.208 

4,021 

—7,076 

69,419 

-6,335 

—2,827 

-761 

59.496 

Sources  and  time  reference:  see  uble  5. 
a.  Including  statistical  discrepancy. 


b.  Items  do  not  reconcile  on  account  of  sutistical  discrepancy. 


Sources  and  time  reference:  see  uble  5. 

a.  Increase  in  stocks  of  local  government  enterprises  is  included  under  fixed 
capital  formation. 


PRODUCTION 


9.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
1952/53—1956/57=100 


Total  woild 
(azcL  China 

Far  East 

China: 

Taiwan 

Federa- 

pi|j| 

Philip¬ 

pines 

USSR  and 

(ezcL 

Burma 

Ceylon 

tionof 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Pakistan 

Eastern 

Europe) 

Chiaja) 

Malaya 

H 

j  Thailand 

AU  COMMODITIES 


1952/53 

96 

93 

102 

94 

95 

95 

90 

93 

96 

86 

99 

93 

89 

1953/54 

98 

98 

98 

95 

96 

93 

100 

98 

85 

105 

97 

98 

106 

1954/55 

99 

100 

96 

101 

99 

99 

101 

105 

94 

105 

102 

99 

86 

1955/56 

102 

104 

96 

108 

101 

105 

102 

102 

114 

106 

98 

101 

105 

1956/57 

105 

107 

107 

102 

109 

108 

107 

103 

no 

98 

104 

109 

114 

1957/58 

104 

105 

93 

106 

115 

108 

103 

105 

114 

107 

101 

111 

95 

1958/59 

106 

109 

107 

110 

120 

no 

108 

108 

118 

111 

100 

114 

107 

1959/60 

112 

113 

113 

no 

118 

117 

109 

109 

124 

115 

106 

115 

112 

FOOD 


1952/53 

95 

92 

102 

97 

95 

90 

90 

89 

97 

86 

96 

94 

89 

1953/54 

99 

99 

98 

90 

97 

89 

101 

98 

85 

100 

99 

108 

1954/55 

99 

100 

96 

101 

99 

101 

101 

106 

94 

103 

100 

84 

1955/56 

102 

103 

97 

113 

100 

103 

102 

102 

114 

96 

101 

105 

1956/57 

105 

107 

108 

99 

108 

116 

106 

104 

no 

104 

107 

114 

1957/58 

105 

105 

92 

101 

114 

114 

102 

105 

114 

mUm 

101 

no 

91 

1958/59 

no 

109 

109 

106 

119 

111 

108 

111 

119 

113 

99 

114 

104 

1959/60 

112 

113 

115 

109 

116 

121 

109 

112 

126 

116 

106 

114 

108 

CEREALS 


1952/53  .  . 

97 

90 

Bi 

99 

94 

102 

86 

89 

92 

96 

95 

91 

1953/54  .  . 

101 

101 

WEm 

77 

98 

94 

106 

98 

112 

102 

98 

114 

1954/55  .  . 

97 

99 

108 

102 

95 

100 

no 

105 

104 

98 

79 

1955/56  .  . 

101 

103 

98 

122 

97 

97 

103 

101 

102 

90 

103 

101 

1956/57  .  . 

104 

107 

108 

94 

108 

112 

106 

102 

90 

107 

105 

115 

1957/58  .  . 

104 

103 

87 

107 

112 

114 

100 

102 

101 

104 

100 

79 

1958/59  .  . 

112 

109 

no 

124 

115 

102 

111 

111 

in 

104 

99 

116 

99 

1959/60  .  . 

114 

115 

117 

121 

113 

125 

112 

111 

118 

107 

115 

115 

103 

PER  CAPUT  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


1952/53 

98 

95 

104 

102 

102 

95 

93 

92 

99 

III 

99 

98 

93 

1953/54 

100 

100 

98 

92 

101 

90 

102 

100 

86 

mSm 

101 

no 

1954/55 

99 

100 

96 

101 

99 

102 

101 

106 

94 

HTiV 

100 

84 

1955/56 

100 

102 

96 

no 

97 

102* 

101 

101 

113 

WSm 

■Efl 

98 

103 

1956/57 

102 

104 

106 

95 

101 

111 

104 

101 

108 

102 

103 

no 

1957/58 

100 

100 

90 

94 

103 

105 

98 

99 

111 

105 

97 

103 

86 

1958/59 

103 

103 

105 

97 

104 

99 

102 

102 

114 

108 

94 

103 

97 

1959/60 

103 

105 

109 

96 

98 

104 

103 

100 

119 

109 

99 

100 

99 

PER  CAPUT  CEREAL  PRODUCTION 


1952/53 

100 

93 

103 

m 

n 

107 

89 

91 

101 

94 

99 

■■ 

95 

1953/54 

102 

102 

97 

mSm 

KB 

96 

107 

99 

85 

112 

103 

116 

1954/55 

97 

99 

97 

IB 

Kl 

95 

100 

111 

94 

105 

104 

m 

79 

1955/56 

100 

102 

97 

BI 

96* 

101 

100 

116 

101 

89 

mSM 

100 

1956/57 

101 

104 

106 

HU 

101 

107 

103 

99 

103 

88 

105 

100 

111 

1957/58 

99 

98 

85 

101 

105 

97 

96 

105 

98 

100 

93 

75 

1958/59 

105 

103 

105 

100 

91 

106 

102 

107 

99 

94 

105 

92 

1959/60 

105 

107 

112 

19 

95 

108 

105 

99 

112 

ICO 

107 

101 

94 

S<mra;  FAO. 


General  Note:  Food  crept  compriK  the  following:  CercaU,  nigar,  root  crops,  puliet,  oilieedt,  fruits,  vegeubles,  and  livestock  and  dairy  products.  Cereals 
including;  rice,  wheat,  maiae,  millet,  sorghum,  barley,  oau,  rye. Commodities  other  than  food  including;  tobacco,  fibres,  industrial  oilseeds, 
rubber,  and  bevesage  crops. 


a.  Not  comparable  to  previous  series  from  this  year  forward  because  of  the  use  of  a  new  population  Kriet. 
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10.  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


PRODUCTION 


Aiea  (1,000  hectazes) 


1348-52 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1948-52 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

RICE  (paddy) 

Aighanistan . 

210 

333 

316 

Brunei . 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

Burma . 

3,758 

4,048 

3,868 

3,998 

4,034 

4,283 

5,481 

6,464 

5.231 

6,590 

6,843 

Cambodia . 

1,127 

1,250 

1,260 

1,247 

1,385 

1,372 

1,530 

1,410 

1.183 

1,449 

Ceylon . 

373 

436 

461 

502 

477 

570 

574 

652 

763 

737 

China;  Mainland . 

26,819 

33,329 

32,257 

32,761 

58,188 

82,450 

86,800 

113.700 

Taiwan . 

762 

784 

783 

778 

776 

825 

1,682 

2,226 

2,287 

2.356 

2.308 

2,488 

Federation  oi  Malaya  .... 

341 

360 

365 

357 

378 

635 

786 

799 

714 

903 

Hong  Kong . 

16 

9 

9 

9 

9 

37 

28 

30 

33 

31 

India . 

30,092 

32,277 

32,151 

32,956 

32,918 

33,383 

43,555 

37,926 

46,261 

44,713 

Indonesia . i 

5,876 

6,702 

6,798 

6,990 

7,197 

7.200 

9,441 

11.403 

11,448 

11,968 

12,402 

13.500 

Iron . 

220 

280 

250 

223 

259 

424 

440 

480 

435 

526 

Japan  . 

2,996 

3,225 

3,232 

3,242 

3,289 

3,M8 

11,991 

13,623 

14,328 

14,991 

15,626 

16,073 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

1.050 

1,097 

1,049 

1,108 

1,113 

2.924 

2,506 

3,086 

3,254 

3,255 

Laos . 

825 

550 

607 

696 

650 

540 

550 

499 

522 

520 

Nepal . 

1.295 

1.300 

1.295 

J,335 

1.295 

1.134 

1.043 

1,089 

1.202 

1.066 

North  Borneo . 

33 

30 

31 

31 

31 

42 

56 

47 

56 

66 

Pokistan . 

9,003 

9,087 

9,262 

9,102 

9,763 

9,304 

12,399 

13,741 

12,895 

12,028 

14,419 

Philippines . 

2,350 

2,768 

3,154 

3,329 

3,324 

3,306 

2,767 

3,346 

3.203 

3,685 

3,668 

3,739 

Sarawak . 

198 

80 

81 

no 

(109) 

98 

80 

80 

102 

98 

Thailand . 

5,211 

5,762 

4,443 

5,108 

5,226 

5,685 

6,846 

8,297 

5,665 

7,050 

7,275 

7,460 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

1,814 

2,540 

2,719 

2,432 

3,086 

3,244 

2,469 

3,412 

3,192 

4,594 

5,311 

4,812 

WHEAT 

Afghanistan . 

2,000 

2,000 

1,700 

2,100 

China:  Mainland . 

23,049 

27,286 

27,555 

26,637 

15,912 

24,800 

23,650 

28,950 

Taiwan . 

14 

16 

20 

23 

23 

13 

27 

36 

40 

42 

India . '  .  . 

9,290 

12,367 

13,589 

11,857 

12,531 

12,75i 

6,087 

8.760 

9,403 

7,865 

9,929 

9,890 

Iron . 

2.080 

2,900 

1.860 

2,700 

2.800 

2.700 

3.103 

2.500 

Japan  . 

743 

657 

615 

595 

eoi 

602 

1,375 

1,375 

1,330 

1,261 

1,459 

1,531 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

95 

123 

144 

127 

(125) 

(124) 

92 

133 

133 

99 

118 

Pakistan . 

4,218 

4,559 

4,743 

4,609 

4,921 

5,124 

3,685 

3,392 

3,664 

3,601 

3.915 

3,938 

BARLEY 

India . 

3,128 

3,418 

3,531 

3,055 

3,336 

3,326 

2,384 

2,815 

2,872 

2,274 

2,715 

2,647 

Iron . 

757 

1,000 

767 

1,000 

980 

950 

1.000 

904 

Japan . 

982 

978 

928 

910 

893 

838 

2,020 

2,340 

2,160 

2,076 

2,308 

2,301 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

624 

790 

815 

775 

780 

594 

837 

720 

714 

818 

Pakistan . 

223 

218 

213 

252 

217 

2^ 

150 

146 

131 

171 

141 

151 

MAIZE 

Burma . 

63 

55 

54 

54 

56 

50 

28 

27 

23 

26 

28 

Cambodia . 

48 

130 

100 

58 

100 

73 

73 

140 

100 

69 

122 

China:  Taiwan . 

5 

8 

8 

9 

7 

11 

9 

12 

17 

India . 

3,349 

3,758 

3,974 

4,232 

4,232 

2,165 

3,078 

3,085 

3,435 

3,673 

Indonesia . 

2,020 

2,232 

2,087 

2,702 

2,307 

1,536 

1,965 

1.860 

2.634 

2,101 

Japan . 

40 

49 

48 

49 

48 

57 

83 

97 

111 

104 

Pakistan . 

393 

433 

435 

461 

485 

384 

456 

449 

474 

488 

Philippines . 

969 

1,787 

1,716 

1,336 

1,313 

1,845 

696 

895 

856 

1,016 

989 

1,165 

Thcdiand . 

34 

82 

96 

125 

199 

269 

31 

115 

137 

186 

317 

401 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

25 

28 

20 

31 

27 

32 

30 

31 

18 

29 

26 

35 

SUGARCANE 

Burma . 

IS 

28 

36 

(36) 

(38) 

1,076 

1.250 

(1.321) 

(1.057) 

(1,118) 

China:  Mainland  ....  A 

183 

4,380 

8,655 

10.201 

13,525 

13.931 

Taiwan . 

(101) 

(91) 

(98) 

(ioi) 

(99) 

4,727 

7,083 

7,522 

8,093 

India* . A  . 

1,672 

2,050 

2,056 

1,944 

2,095 

2,087 

53,865 

69,051 

69,924 

71,584 

76,242 

Indonesia . 

67 

94 

90 

97 

8,266 

6,796'* 

7,247* 

7,257* 

7,659* 

Japcm . 

4 

7 

7 

8 

8 

95 

235 

224 

228 

Pakiston . A 

304 

419 

507 

524 

510 

(506) 

10,116 

(12,842) 

15,117 

(15,668) 

14.331 

PhUippines . A 

170 

235 

230 

234 

231 

7,700 

9,537 

Thoiland . 

57 

121 

127 

131 

131 

990 

3,830* 

4,147* 

4,309* 

4,417* 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  A 

18 

31 

25 

27 

484* 

870* 

761* 

824* 

897* 

POTATOES 

Chino:  Taiwan . 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

3 

3 

3 

Indio . 

237 

286 

321 

333 

353 

1,647 

1,725 

1,998 

2,356 

Jopon . 

209 

208 

209 

205 

200 

2,451 

2,749 

3,372 

3,395 

3,252 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

42 

48 

57 

49 

(47) 

227 

272 

349 

317 

(288) 

Pakistan . 

40 

44 

44 

262 

261 

276 

MILLET  &  SORGHUM 

Burma  (miUet) . '. 

198 

182 

158 

153 

166 

56 

37 

39 

32 

Ceylon . 

39 

42 

35 

17 

14 

14 

China:  Toiwan . 

!  9 

10 

10 

io 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

India . 

32,499 

34,743 

35,215 

36,095 

35,i48 

12,045 

13.923 

15,347 

16,716 

15,466 

Japan . 

117 

78 

71 

68 

60 

133 

100 

95 

104 

88 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

176 

165 

160 

166 

165 

92 

90 

88 

76 

58 

Pakistan . 

1,423 

1,476 

1,132 

1,246 

1,261 

581 

628 

462 

526 

562 

SWEET  POTATOES  &  YAMS 

Ceylon . 

16 

12 

M 

11 

11 

38 

47 

27 

32 

27 

Chino:  Taiwon  . 

232 

230 

229 

229 

226 

225 

2,100 

2,568 

2,693 

2,958 

2,894 

2.808 

India . 

146 

156 

148 

175 

223 

894 

I.IIO 

1,112 

1.063 

1.555 

Indonesio . 

256 

384 

404 

449 

382 

1,672 

2,638 

2,653 

3.103 

2,719 

Japan . 

402 

386 

364 

359 

366* 

6,074 

7,073 

6,227 

6,370 

6,981 

6,120 

Korea,  Republic  of  .  .  . 

42 

46 

46 

48 

52 

271 

364 

351 

397 

401 

Philippines . 

113 

189 

190 

191 

190 

182 

1  465 

828 

812 

849 

835 

755 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  .  ,  .  . 

50 

59 

75 

75 

. 

245 

293 

384 

448 

Production  (1,000  tons) 
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PRODUCTION 

10.  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (Coned) 


Area  (1,000  hectares)  f  Production  (1,000  tons) 

- F - r - 1 - V  '“V  I - r‘  ••  I - 1 — 


1948-52 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960  > 

1948-52  1 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

SOYBEANS 

Cconbodia . 

8 

30 

40 

8 

8 

6 

18 

20 

5 

5 

China:  Mainland . 1 

8,994 

12,100 

12,500 

9,800 

9,700 

7,282 

10,234 

10,250 

10,500 

11,400 

9,525 

Taiwan . ji 

22 

38 

41 

48 

54 

60 

13 

26 

33 

42 

44 

56 

Indonesia  . ii 

381 

502 

525 

594 

606 

270 

357 

339 

418 

431 

Japan  . 

348 

383 

364 

347 

339 

332  II 

376 

455 

459 

391 

426 

396 

Korea,  Republic  of . i 

244 

270 

277 

269 

271 

.  .  .  1' 

138 

153 

153 

153 

138 

Thailand . | 

17 

24 

25 

20 

21 

22  |i 

14 

22 

27 

22 

23 

24 

GROUND-NUTS  (in  sheU) 

Burma . 1 

277 

329 

349 

397 

408 

154 

198 

235 

289 

256 

China:  Mainland . | 

1,528 

2,590 

2,530 

2,370 

2,000 

2,200 

2,057 

2,722 

2,570 

2,800 

2,270 

2,450 

Taiwan . 

80 

98 

104 

104 

99 

104 

57 

82 

94 

96 

97 

102 

India . 

4,379 

5,532 

6.020 

5,898 

6,194 

3,197 

4,369 

4,507 

4.889 

4,460 

Indonesia  . 

285 

317 

341 

331 

363 

280 

364 

387 

386 

425 

Japan** . 

16 

32 

40 

44 

43 

55 

21 

50 

72 

83 

94 

Philippines . 

27 

29 

30 

27 

23 

19 

18 

19 

16 

14 

Thailand . 

63 

81 

95 

96 

98 

60 

101 

118 

121 

124 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  ol  .  .  . 

5 

17 

24 

28 

23 

26 

3 

13 

16 

22 

19 

22 

COTTON  SEED 

Aighcmistan . 

21 

79 

69 

69 

69 

14 

33 

22 

22 

22 

Burma . 

108 

143 

120 

121 

133 

28 

33 

24 

27 

29 

China:  Mainland . 

4.406 

6,258 

5,778 

5,726 

1.730 

2,890 

3,280 

4,200 

4,820 

Taiwan . 

1 

5 

5 

5 

7 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

India . 

5,659 

8,019 

8,092 

8,064 

7,791 

968 

1.684 

1,686 

1,666 

1,364 

Iran . 

133 

243 

243 

260 

270 

269 

53 

125 

130 

143 

143 

152 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

129 

115 

77 

56 

60 

42 

32 

17 

15 

15 

16 

Pakistan . 

1,245 

1,460 

1,473 

1,338 

1,364 

1,294 

489 

613 

612 

550 

589 

Thailand . 

34 

39 

41 

40 

41 

48 

14 

21 

24 

23 

24 

25 

COPRA 

Ceylon . 

.  .  . 

234 

263 

188 

167 

224 

Federation  oi  Maloyu  .... 

141 

156 

132 

no 

128 

India . 

202 

240 

226 

239 

243 

Indonesia  . 

714 

752 

759 

518 

526 

North  Borneo . 

... 

20 

32* 

24* 

27 

Philippines' . 

.  .  . 

875 

1,318 

1,329 

1,117 

980 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

... 

16 

18 

26 

24 

26 

26 

TOBACCO 

Burma . 

48 

56 

55 

40 

40 

42 

45 

49 

49 

36 

39 

49 

China:  Mainland  ....  A 

186 

122 

399 

390 

380 

422 

Taiwan . 

7 

8 

10 

9 

8 

9 

10 

17 

21 

18 

18 

is 

India* . 

331 

410 

419 

353 

3C3 

378 

247 

303 

305 

241 

267 

286 

Indonesia* . 

178 

192 

186 

188 

208 

64 

61 

77 

67 

77 

84 

Japan  . 

52 

76 

73 

68 

(62) 

90 

153 

145 

138 

130 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

17 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

26 

26 

28 

29 

Pakistan* . 

70 

77 

73 

79 

80 

79 

70 

89 

87 

91 

100 

82 

Philippines . 

!  37 

81 

79 

92 

112 

122 

22 

51 

48 

57 

63 

66 

Thailand . 

:  33 

56 

61 

60 

61 

27 

58 

66 

66 

63 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  oi  .  .  .  . 

8 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

TEA* 

Ceylon . A 

228 

231 

231 

232 

235 

140 

170 

180 

187 

187 

China:  Mainland . 

63 

120 

112 

140 

151 

Taiwan** . 

35 

43 

44 

45 

45 

'  9 

12 

14 

15 

15 

Indio . A 

314 

321 

321 

280 

309 

311 

325 

324 

Indonesia . 

A142 

137 

135 

ii4 

60 

62 

66 

68 

Japan . A 

28 

42 

45 

47 

47 

40 

71 

72 

75 

80 

Pakiston . A 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

20 

24 

20 

24 

25 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

4 

9 

9 

8 

9 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

COTTON  Oint) 

Afghanistan . 

21 

79 

69 

69 

69 

7 

16 

11 

11 

11 

Burma . 

108 

143 

120 

121 

133 

15 

17 

13 

14 

15 

China:  Mainlond . 

4.406 

6,258 

5,778 

5,726 

868 

1,445 

1,640 

2,100 

2,410 

Indio . 

5,659 

8.019 

8,092 

8,019 

7,79  i 

485 

837 

843 

833 

682 

‘76 

Iran . 

133 

243 

243 

260 

270 

269 

26 

62 

65 

72 

72 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

129 

115 

77 

56 

60 

22 

17 

9 

9 

9 

Pakistan . 

1,245 

1,460 

1,473 

1,338 

1,364 

1,294 

245 

307 

306 

275 

295 

‘ii 

Thoiland . 

34 

39 

41 

40 

41 

48 

7 

11 

12 

12 

12 

JUTE 

India . 

581 

772 

705 

733 

691 

650 

642 

778 

735 

936 

825 

Pokiston . 

715 

(498) 

632 

618 

558 

614 

1,015 

1.000 

1,034 

1,089 

972 

i,ciii 

HEMP  FIBRE 

Indio* . 

176 

221 

221 

63 

82 

81 

Philippines  (oboco)*  .... 

285 

232 

220 

180 

193 

ios 

i37 

130 

105 

no 

Source:  PAO,  escept  those  in  brackets  which  are  from  national  sources. 

General  Note:  (1)  Area  relates  generally  to  area  harvested  eicept  those  with  the 
symbol  ^  which  relate  to  planted  area. 

(2)  Averages  for  194ft*52  do  not  in  all  cases  cover  the  pricUe* 
periods  indicated. 

(3)  For  further  details  see  the  notes  in  the  Production  Yearbook 
of  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  tA  the  United  Nations, 
1959. 

a.  Production  refers  to  total  sugarcane  cut* 

b.  Sugarcane  crushed  in  factories. 


c.  Area  sown. 

d.  Dried  in  shell. 

e.  Includes  Sarawak. 

f.  Production  in  12  months  ending  30  June  of  year  stated. 

g.  Calendar  year. 

h.  Mature  area  or  area  of  plucking. 

i.  Sann  hemp;  area  is  for  fibre,  green  manure  and  fodder;  production  is  for 
fibre  only. 

j.  Area  refers  to  crop  year  beginning  in  the  year  stated;  production  refers  to 
calendar  Tear  and  represents  balings  as  reported  by  the  Fiber  Inspection 
Service,  plus  an  allowance  of  10%  for  unbaled  fibre. 


11.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
1953=100" 
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1 

1 

i 

Weight 

1954 

1955 

! 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1959 

- T 

1  9  5  9  j 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

CHINA  (0101111011(1)“ 

Induatriol  production 

116 

123 

157 

175 

292 

406  1 

Producoia'  goods 

120 

137 

192 

227 

462 

Consumer  goods 

114 

114 

138 

144 

193 

CHINA  (Tedwem) 

Industriol  production" 

100.0 

107 

119 

125 

142 

153 

173 

185 

208 

198 

214 

220 

230 

238 

Mining  ond  quorrying  . 

10.5 

100 

114 

120 

134 

144 

155 

133 

171 

168 

174 

162 

183 

192 

Cool . 

7.4 

88 

99 

106 

122 

133 

149  1 

137 

164 

153 

170 

158 

174 

181 

Mcmuiocturing" 

76.6 

107 

120 

125 

143 

153 

175  ' 

196 

219  ! 

208 

224 

235 

242 

253 

Food" . 

19.0 

85 

101 

104 

126 

121 

121  i 

180 

192  1 

185 

169 

261 

229 

324 

Textiles  .... 

17.8 

116 

122 

115 

128 

124 

152 

149 

171  ' 

156 

173 

170 

168 

180 

Chemicals 

9.5 

109 

120 

134 

158 

180 

219 

212 

246  I 

217 

258 

248 

303 

282 

Construction  oi  buildings 

1.1 

106 

145 

104 

118 

177 

118  I 

117 

107  1 

119 

163 

94 

no 

194 

Public  utilities  . 

11.9 

115 

123 

135 

149 

162 

182  1 

187 

200  ! 

185 

207 

215 

228 

217 

Electricity  .  .  . 

7.6 

115 

126 

144 

163 

184 

205 

211 

225  ; 

204 

235 

242 

260 

242 

INDIA'* 

Industriol  production  .  . 

100.0 

107 

116 

126 

130 

132 

144 

143 

147 

160 

153 

161 

Mining . 

7.2 

103 

107 

no 

122 

128 

136 

130 

132 

153 

156 

147 

Monuiacturing  .  .  . 

90.7 

107 

116 

126 

130 

131 

143 

142 

146 

159 

150 

160 

Sugor  . 

4.3 

84 

123 

144 

160 

152 

161 

9 

167 

440 

71 

15 

36 

Teo . 

5.9 

106 

no 

no 

111 

118 

116 

216 

140 

18 

83 

209 

224 

Textiles  .... 

48.0 

103 

106 

112 

109 

105 

107 

107 

104 

107 

111 

115 

Chemicols  .  .  . 

4.2 

108 

122 

132 

140 

159 

175 

178 

176 

185 

192 

195 

Basic  metal  industries 

8.0 

121 

119 

124 

126 

128 

169 

184 

181 

197 

201 

245 

Metal  products*  .  . 

4.6 

140 

168 

200 

222 

233 

264 

239 

262 

246 

262 

277 

Tronspiort  equipment 

2.9 

113 

171 

236 

246 

229 

289 

319 

318 

367 

333 

401 

Qectricity  .... 

2.1 

112 

128 

145 

163 

185 

220 

225 

224 

227 

251 

254 

Industrial  production 
(seasonc^y  odjusted)  . 

. 

145 

152 

158 

153 

163 

INDONESIA 

Mining . 

105 

111 

117 

137 

140 

156 

• 

JAPAN 

Industriol  production  .  . 

100 

108 

117 

144 

167 

168 

208 

211 

229 

248 

254 

263 

272 

278 

Monuiacturing  and 

mining  .... 

92.9 

108 

117 

143 

169 

169 

210 

213 

232 

252 

258 

267 

277 

283 

Mining  .... 

7.2 

96 

97 

107 

118 

114 

113 

114 

117 

119 

120 

123 

127 

133 

Monuiacturing 

85.6 

no 

119 

147 

174 

175 

220 

224 

244 

265 

272 

281 

292 

299 

Food  .... 

11.5 

108 

115 

122 

128 

135 

142 

119 

120 

220 

126 

127 

no 

112 

Textiles  .  .  . 

15.0 

109 

121 

144 

159 

143 

167 

173 

184 

186 

197 

199 

204 

205 

Chemicals  . 

10.7 

114 

132 

159 

187 

194 

222 

223 

237 

246 

258 

258 

270 

269 

Ferrous  metals 

9.0 

105 

117 

143 

162 

153 

201 

210 

230 

233 

258 

260 

275 

280 

Machinery  . 

17.0 

113 

114 

166 

230 

247 

354 

373 

417 

439 

488 

525 

549 

573 

Public  utilities  . 

7.2 

106 

114 

131 

146 

155 

177 

179 

190 

135 

205 

210 

215 

216 

KOREA,  RepubUc  oi  (1954= 
Industrial  production  . 

100) 

100.0 

100 

120 

146 

169 

186 

213 

1  219 

230 

219 

230 

242 

242 

243 

Mining . 

12.8 

100 

125 

162 

218 

229 

318 

321 

385 

411 

407 

419 

436 

451 

Cool . 

9.3 

100 

147 

204 

275 

300 

465 

1  475 

589 

601 

587 

588 

653 

652 

Monuiacturing  . 

80.1 

100 

119 

144 

162 

180 

200 

i  207 

210 

197 

212 

224 

223 

222 

Food . 

8.1 

100 

128 

183 

197 

233 

215 

1  208 

226 

184 

216 

286 

214 

224 

Textiles  .... 

21.1 

100 

123 

143 

175 

180 

187 

188 

186 

177 

184 

181 

182 

185 

Electricity  .... 

7.1 

100 

98 

124 

147 

168 

187 

!  180 

203 

1  192 

184 

193 

183 

183 

PAKISTAN 

Industrial  production  . 

128 

161 

182 

192 

215 

241 

244 

254 

1 

ii  260 

hOning . 

101 

107 

125 

130 

145 

145 

150 

162 

11  ^^0 

Monuiacturing  . 

131 

167 

189 

200 

222 

250 

!  251 

263 

1]  270 

PHILIPPINES 

Mining . 

94 

102 

113 

126 

125 

135 

i 

1! 

134 

125 

124 

131 

134 

Monuiacturing  . 

113 

127 

147 

158 

170 

185 

ii 

183 

il 

191 

185 

a.  Original  bate:  CMins  (TsiwMn),  1954;  Indis.  1951;  iHdonesU,  1938;  fspatit 

1955;  Republic  of  Koreu,  1958;  1950;  Philippines,  1952  for  1954, 

1955  for  succeeding  yean. 

b.  China  mainland,  value  index  of  gross  industrial  production  at  1952  prices. 

c.  Sugar  production  is  excluded  from  the  monthly  and  quarterly  index  but  in- 
eluded  in  the  annual  index.  Weights  relate  to  annual  index. 


d.  Quarterly  figures  rebte  to  the  mid>month  of  each  quarter. 

e.  General  engineering  and  electrical  engineering  including  general  machinery 
and  electrical  machines,  apparatus,  appliances  and  supplies. 
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PRODUCTION 


12.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Thousand  tons 


r 


TEA 

C«7lon  .  .  . 

China:  Mainland 
China:  Taiwan 
India  .... 
Indonaaia 
Pakistan  .  .  . 


NATURAL  RUBBER* 

Cambodia . 

Csylon . 

Fed.  of  Malaya  &  Singapore  . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Sarawak . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

COAL 

China:  Mainland . 

China:  Taiwan  . 

Federation  of  Malaya^  .... 

Indio . 

Indonesia . 

Iran . 

Japan . 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

Pakistan* . 

Philippines . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  ...  . 

NATURAL  GAS  (million  cubic  metres) 

Brunei" . 

Chino:  Taiwan  . 

Indonesia" . 

Japan . 

Peyton . 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE* 

Brunei . 

Burma . 

China:  Mainland . 

China:  Taiwan . 

Indonesia . 

Iran . 

Japan  . . . 

Pakistan . 

Sorawak . 


IRON  ORE* 

Federation  of  Molaya  . 
Hong  Kong  .... 

Indio . 

Jopan* . 

Korea,  Republic  of  .  . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines  .  .  ,  . 


TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burmo . 

China:  Mainland 
Federation  of  Malayo  . 
Indonesia  .... 

Japan . 

Laos . 

Thailond . 


SALT 

Burma . 

China:  Mainland 
China:  Tolwan  .  . 

India . 

Indonesia  .... 

Japan'* . 

Koreo,  Republic  of  .  . 

Pakistan . 

Philippines  .... 

Thoiland . 

>net-Nam.  Republic  of  . 


13.9 

14.4 

14.2 

7.7 

9.0 

10.0 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

24.4 

25.3 

25.2 

3.9 

3.6 

3.5 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

8.0 

7.9 

8.1 

49.5 

54.1 

53.1 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

62.5 

62.1 

58.1 

2.0 

3.3 

3.4 

9.9 

11.0 

11.3 

4.6 

5.5 

5.9 

6,972 

8.192 

9,197 

177 

197 

211 

19 

17 

15 

3,123 

3,237 

3,339 

75 

68 

69 

21 

20 

16 

3,560 

3,535 

3,880 

74 

109 

151 

47 

45 

55 

10 

11 

13 

1957 

1958 

1959 

15.0 

15.6 

15.6 

9.3 

11.8 

1.3 

1.1 

1.7 

25.4 

27.0 

26.7 

3.9 

3.9 

3.7 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

2.9 

8.3 

8.5 

7.8 

54.1 

56.2 

59.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

58.0 

52.0 

61.1 

3.5 

3.3 

3.7 

11.3 

11.6 

14.4 

5.8 

6.0 

6.3 

10,833 

22,500 

28,983 

243 

265 

297 

13 

6 

6 

3,683 

3,839 

3,982 

60 

51 

53 

15 

14 

4,311 

4,139 

3,938 

203 

223 

345 

44 

51 

61 

16 

9 

12 

1.0 

1.7 

1.7 

133.8 

133.5 

148.2 

2.40 

2.18 

2.19 

181.0 

174.0 

196.0 

20.6 

30.7 

42.2 

36.2 

45.6 

52.8 

450 

434 

450 

33 

39 

44 

122 

189 

308 

0.21 

0.18 

0.15 

1,289 

1,342 

1.518 

2,999 

3.401 

3.831 

27 

31 

34 

25 

25 

26 

103 

124 

207 

252 

237 

8 

10 

10 

8 

9 

333 

361 

359 

391 

483 

136 

126 

159 

187 

167 

3 

2 

5 

15 

22 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

2.0 

0.7 

119 

119 

120 

112 

92 

68 

94 

67 

59 

102 

644 

1,016 

1,186 

1,354 

1,524 

5,139 

5,186 

5,274 

5.020 

3.256 

3,036 

2,825 

2,545 

2,347 

1,968 

61 

76 

79 

80 

94 

9 

21 

20 

23 

28 

828 

933 

1,057 

1,145 

654 

7.7 

8.4 

7.2 

9.7 

9.2 

407 

628 

412 

690 

867 

30.7 

35.1 

25.4 

32.3 

36.6 

229.9 

252.2 

276.5 

307.0 

350.1 

10.9 

3B 

9.1 

28.9 

19.6 

35.4 

46.1 

52.3 

69.3 

88.2 

15.0 

29.5 

16.4 

30.8 

36.4 

33.6 

33.8 

32.8 

38.3 

29.9 

4.0 

6.7 

5.3 

8.6 

11.6 

18.5 

19.7 

20.6 

21.9 

35.6 

... 

6.4 

5.0 

6.8 

5.1 

in  IV  I  I 


3.2  4.1 

8.2  10.7 

62.9  63.2 

2.1  2.8 

58.1  70.3 

4.6  4.1 

15.7  13.9 

6.8  9.0 


I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Noy 

16.9 

19.1 

13.7 

12.0 

20.7 

V.i 

Ts 

Ti 

Ti 

U 

4.6 

24.4 

44.4 

51.4 

31.9 

3.5 

4.0 

3.4 

4.0 

4.1 

0.2 

0.9 

2.8 

3.6 

2.7 

1.9 

2.9 

3.4 

3.7 

4.6 

8.4 

7.2 

7.3 

9.3 

7.0 

59.1 

54.9 

63.4 

64.1 

57.8 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

49.8 

51.6 

45.1 

55.0 

36.2 

4.1 

5.3 

4.5 

2.3 

2.7 

16.1 

12.4 

11.5 

14.4 

14.5 

2.9 

6.9 

7.2 

7.1 

9.6 

274 

325 

304 

339 

6 

8 

2 

— 

3.910 

3,959 

4,327 

4,361 

56 

60 

19 

19 

3,920 

4.646 

4.696 

4,138 

352 

436 

446 

435 

55 

59 

64 

68 

12 

13 

14 

11 

1.6 

1.8 

1.3 

2.1 

150.4 

147.7 

135.1 

138.4 

1.93 

2.66 

1.76 

2.28 

186.6 

185.6 

193.0 

198.0 

41.6 

47.4 

58.0 

54.9 

54.8 

57.3 

47.7 

69.2 

458 

437 

403 

381 

46 

46 

45 

42 

0.13 

0.19 

6.14 

6.17 

1,585 

1,600 

1,632 

1,745 

3,735 

3,908 

4,173 

3,957 

34 

38 

39 

41 

26 

28 

5 

5 

"5 

”5 

395 

316 

375 

489 

10 

11 

10 

9 

624 

746 

888 

903 

231 

233 

211 

238 

25 

19 

26 

26 

1.0 

— 

111 

81 

89 

96 

102 

102 

J22 

122 

1,778 

1,778 

2,030 

2,030 

3,149 

3,740 

4,150 

4,322 

1,727 

2,119 

1,626 

1,910 

74 

91 

75 

81 

25 

25 

31 

31 

815 

976 

1,064 

1.000 

3.4 

40.8 

55.2 

31.8 

244.4 

58.8 

162.1 

594.3 

17.8 

87.1 

118.4 

94.1 

77.3 

74.9 

68.1 

34.7 

0.3 

47.1 

25.7 

28.6 

34.2 

38.3 

38.3 

27.5 

27.5 

1.3 

1.8 

. . . 

314 

347 

361 

4,158 

4.339 

4,169 

435 

58 

4.326 

484 

4.666 

483 

3.2 

'3.6 

2.4 

133.6 

2.34 

2.66 

2.ii 

59.8 

65.7 

5,045  4,714 

47  52 


122  122 
2,020  2,030 

4,796  4,590 

2,092  1,978 

81 
31 

1,034  1,061 


12.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Cont’d) 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


PRODUCTION 

Thousand  tons 
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19S4 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1  9  5  9  1 

1 

6 

0 

m 

IV 

1 

n 

m 

Oct 

Noy 

SUGAR' 

AJghaniatom . 

0.42 

0.50 

0.40 

0.40 

0.39 

0.38 

eee 

Burma . 

2.00 

1.50 

1.58 

2.68 

3.40 

3.31 

Chinn?  Mninlnnrl . 

57.8 

59.8 

67.3 

72.0 

75.0 

94.2 

China:  Taiwan . 

53.5 

66.9 

64.6 

76.5 

72.2 

74.0 

— 

67.4 

182.9 

7.2 

— 

— 

74.6 

India . 

91.9 

136.8 

165.1 

170.0 

165.7 

176.3 

8.1 

213.4 

•479.4 

116.7 

12.5 

39.0 

IndonMia . 

59.8 

71.4 

65.5 

69.0 

64.5 

71.3 

171.2 

21.1 

— 

71.6 

146.7 

20.0 

Iron . 

7.0 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

9.2 

9.2 

Korea,  Republic  ol . 

1.6 

3.2 

5.2 

2.6 

4.3 

5.0 

4.4 

5.7 

4.7 

4.4 

6.5 

4.1 

6.2 

Pakiaton . 

6.4 

8.0 

7.4 

9.4 

13R 

14.2 

0.6 

12.1 

28.0 

8.2 

02 

PhUippinee . 

108.4 

103.7 

97.0 

85.8 

100.6 

122.6 

22.9 

141.2 

225.1 

Thaiicmd . 

3.6 

3.1 

3.3 

4.2 

6.1 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

9.2 

92 

92 

Viet-Nom.  Republic  of  ...  . 

0.05 

0.13 

0.17 

0.09 

0.41 

2.74 

2.97 

2.93 

4.43 

5.73 

5.03 

3.60 

2.99 

COTTON  TARN 

i 

Burma . 

0.15 

0.12 

0.12 

0.14 

0.20 

0.30 

0.32 

0.38  1 

0.30 

0.29 

0.33 

China:  Mainland . 

69.6 

60.0 

79.4 

70.3 

92.2 

124.7 

...  1 

China:  Taiwan . 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8  1 

2.8 

3.4 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

Hong  Kong  . 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

5.2 

5.3 

5.7  1 

5.6 

6.2 

6.7 

Indio . 

59.0 

61.6 

63.2 

67.3 

63.7 

65.0 

65.1 

67.1  1 

63.9 

63.2 

67.1 

64.4 

Jopon . 

38.7 

34.9 

41.1 

43.1 

36.6 

39.7 

39.6 

43.6  1 

44.1 

46.7 

46.2 

47.3 

48.1 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

1.7 

2.2 

2.6 

3.4 

3.7 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

4.3 

4.0 

4.0 

4.4 

PoUston . 

7.3 

10.4 

11.4 

12.0 

13.0 

14.6 

15.2 

15.3 

15.4 

PhUippinee . 

0.06 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.09 

0.09 

0.11 

0.07 

0.06 

0.07 

COTTON  FABRICS  (Me  tneiret) 

Ceylon  Wn  iq.  metres)  .... 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

China:  Madnlond . 

435.8 

363.3 

480.8 

420.8 

475.0 

625.0 

China:  Taiwan . 

13.8 

13.6 

11.6 

13.0 

12.2 

13.0 

12.9 

13.4 

13.2 

14.9 

15.2 

15.1 

15.6 

Indio . 

381 

388 

404 

405 

375 

374 

378 

378 

375 

377 

394 

374 

Indoneola . 

3.8 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

3.4 

3.0 

3.7 

4.9 

Japan  (Mn  sq.  metres)  .... 

222 

210 

242 

268 

218 

230 

228 

245 

252 

270 

270 

278 

284 

Korea,  Republic  of  (Mn  sq.  metres) 

8.0 

8.4 

10.2 

13.8 

10.4 

11.0 

11.0 

10.5 

10.3 

11.0 

10.4 

10.4 

10.7 

Pokietan . 

26.5 

34.5 

38.1 

40.2 

43.9 

47.3 

47.5 

47.5 

48.2 

PhUippinee . 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

*0.3 

ThaUand  . 

3.1 

4.4 

4.1 

JUTE  MANUFACrrURES 

. 

China:  Taiwan . 

(Guimy  bags,  Mn  pieces)  .  .  . 

0.75 

0.90 

1.05 

1.01 

0.73 

1.41 

1.19 

1.76 

1.47 

1.53 

1.17 

0.23 

0.76 

India . 

78.6 

87.0 

92.5 

87.2 

89.9 

89.0 

91.1 

91.2 

89.4 

92.0 

91.6 

85.9 

87.3 

Pakiston . 

4.5 

7.5 

12.1 

12.6 

14.5 

19.0 

20.0 

21.8 

22.4 

22.7 

23.6 

21.3 

20.3 

ThaUand  (Gunny  bags,  Mn  pieces) 

0.05 

0.28 

0.36 

0.40 

0.45 

0.47 

0.47 

0.47 

... 

PAPER* 

China:  Moinlond . 

70.2 

69.9 

83.2 

101.7 

135.8 

141.7 

Chino:  Toiwan . 

2.5 

2.8 

3.6 

5.0 

6.0 

7.1 

7.0 

7.7 

7.5 

8.3 

7.9 

8.2 

9.8 

India . 

8.7 

10.1 

10.4 

10.7 

13.1 

15.0 

16.2 

17.5 

18.0 

17.4 

18.0 

18.5 

Japan . 

101.7 

116.1 

129.6 

145.7 

147.4 

181.9 

185.8 

193.3 

193.1 

201.8 

211.5 

221.9 

216.7 

Korea,  Republic  of . 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

2.1 

2.8 

2.7 

Pokistan . 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

Thailand . 

0.17 

0.17 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

China:  Mainland:  Edible  oU  .  . 

88.8 

97.1 

89.7 

91.7 

104.2 

121.7 

China:  Taiwan:  Edible  oU  .  . 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

2.3 

1.6 

2.5 

Federation  of  Malaya:  Coconut  oU 

8.2 

8.0 

9.2 

8.2 

6.7 

5.7 

6.6 

6.0 

5.5 

6.3 

6.3 

5.9 

6.8 

Palm  oU . 

4.6 

4.8 

4.7 

5.0 

6.0 

6.1 

7.0 

6.1 

1  7.0 

8.1 

7.5 

6.9 

7.7 

India:  Edible  oU  (Vanaspati)  .  . 

19.5 

22.1 

21.6 

25.5 

25.0 

26.8 

24.7 

28.3 

32.9 

23.9 

24.9 

16.9 

Indonesia:  Palm  oU  .... 

14.1 

13.8 

13.7 

13.4 

12.3 

11.5 

13.4 

11.9 

10.0 

11.7 

13.5 

11.5 

Japan:  Coconut  oU . 

1.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.8 

2.2 

3.4 

3.4 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

Others  . 

9.0 

13.0 

15.1 

16.3 

19.9 

20.6 

24.5 

19.3 

21.8 

20.6 

21.9 

24.5 

Pokiatan:  Vegetable  oU  .  .  . 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.9 

2.5 

3.3 

Philippines:  Coconut  oU  .  .  . 

12.2 

13.3 

17.7 

27.8 

19.1 

15.8 

Singopcse:  Coconut  oU  .  .  .  . 

3.2 

2.8 

3.4 

4.1 

2.6 

1.7 

1.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

SUPERPHOSPHATES* 

China:  Toiwan . 

6.5 

6.7 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

9.9 

10.1 

10.1 

7.7 

10.6 

10.8 

11.3 

11.1 

Indio . 

8.9 

6.3 

6.9 

12.0 

14.0 

21.1 

26.7 

24.0 

31.5 

27.7 

24.7 

Japan . 

143.5 

149.6 

171.5 

155.3 

146.5 

153.9 

132.8 

154.0 

189.8 

188.2 

155.7 

179.7 

179.i 

Pakistap . 

0.09 

0.13 

— 

0.11 

0.16 

— 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE 

China:  Taiwan  . 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1  1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.4 

2.4 

India . 

28.9 

33.3 

32.9 

32.1 

32.5 

32.9 

32.9 

32.0 

32.4 

29.7 

32.2 

Jopon . 

172.9 

177.4 

193.6 

206.7 

217.5 

219.5 

218.7 

194.6 

1  205.4 

198.0 

205.3 

190.3 

198.6 

Pakistan . 

1.7 

3.6 

3.0 

3.5 

4.1 

4.0 
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PRODUCTION  12.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (Cont’d) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousand  tons 


1954 

1955 

1956 

— 

1957  j 

1958 

|l 

1959  { 

19  5  9 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV  ! 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS'" 

Bunna  . 

10.2 

10.7 

11.4 

18.2 

25.0 

27.6  1 

26.3 

29.4 

32.1 

29.5 

China;  Taiwan  ( thousand  Kilolitres, 

37.0 

51.0 

52.8 

55.8 

56.7 

68.1  ! 

66.8 

65.3 

78.4 

76.9 

79.9 

118.5 

90.5 

Indonesia . 

825.8 

863.9 

859.0 

911.1 

8474 

917.2 

912.9 

923.0 

Iron . 

234.2 

606.2 

919.2 

1,251.7 

1.3024 

1,307.4 

1,311.7 

1,374.7 

1,405.6 

1.368.0 

1,524.0 

Japan  {thousand  Kilolitres)  .  .  . 

616.7 

717.8 

984.1 

,212.6 

.346.5 

,820.9  ; 

1,802.8 

2,216.6 

2,406.0 

2‘,472.7 

2,402.2 

Smowak . 

194.7 

192.1 

206.8 

195.8 

196.4 

199.5  1 

199.1 

203.2 

199.1 

195.1 

Pakistan . 

6.2 

6.3 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

PhiUppinss . 

11.3 

49.8 

63.0 

71.7 

95.2 

... 

... 

CEMENT 

Bunna . 

4.9 

5.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.5 

3.5 

3.4 

4.7 

3.4 

3.7 

2.7 

Ceylon . 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

4.1 

6.7 

7.9 

7.2 

8.0 

7.8 

5.2 

8.2 

8.7 

Ch^a:  Mainland . 

383.3 

375.0 

532.5 

571.7 

775.0 

1,022.5 

China:  Taiwan  . 

44.7 

48.2 

49.2 

50.3 

84.6 

89.0 

88.3 

87.2 

96.3 

95.5 

95.4 

113.4 

101.6 

Federation  oi  Malaya  .... 

7.2 

9.1 

8.7 

8.5 

8.2 

16.0 

17.6 

20.9 

19.2 

23.0 

26.1 

28.9 

27.1 

Hong  Kong  . 

8.4 

9.7 

10.1 

8.7 

12.7 

11.8 

7.9 

12.0 

13.0 

12.1 

10.8 

13.7 

15.9 

India . 

372.0 

379.9 

417.2 

474.3 

513.6 

576.7 

552.2 

619.2 

655.4 

654.1 

614.3 

689.0 

644.0 

Iron . 

5.4 

11.0 

18.7 

26.1 

34.2 

44.4 

Japan . 

889.6 

879.7 

1,085.3 

1,264.7 

1,249.0 

1,439.0 

1.441.6 

1,673.0 

1,672.0 

1,869.0 

1,866.9 

2,066.0 

2,041.0 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

5.1 

4.7 

3.8 

7.7 

24.6 

29.8 

34.2 

35.4 

34.4 

34.8 

36.7 

40.3 

37.6 

Pakistan . 

57.0 

57.7 

65.4 

91B 

90.8 

82.8 

73.8 

79.9 

91.8 

99.5 

88.7 

106.7 

Philippines . 

26.4 

34.1 

37.2 

42.6 

53.5 

60.8 

64.9 

55.9 

65.5 

65.5 

64.0 

67.7 

76.6 

Thailand . 

31.9 

32.2 

33.1 

33.5 

38.0 

40.1 

39.9 

38.8 

39.5 

38.8 

34.1 

33.9 

STEEL  (ingots  and  metal  ior  castings) 

China;  Mainland 

185.4 

237.8 

372.1 

445.8 

666.7 

1,112.5 

China:  Taiwan  . 

4.1 

4.8 

6.0 

7.4 

84 

13.2 

12.4 

17.5 

is.i 

16.5 

17.4 

16.7 

16.7 

India . 

142.7 

144.3 

147.1 

145.2 

153.5 

206.0 

207.0 

235.7 

263.2 

247.9 

264.3 

Japan . 

645.0 

784.0 

925.5 

1,047.5 

1,009.8 

1,385.7 

1,453.6 

1,588.7 

11,714.9 

1,788.8 

1,870.8 

1,976.2 

1,995.0 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

1.4 

1.6 

3.2 

2.8 

3.2 

5.0 

3.2 

4.8 

5.0 

4.2 

Pakistan . 

0.8 

*0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1  0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

TIN  METAL  [tons) 

China;  Mainland . 

644 

1.016 

1.186 

1,354 

1,524 

1,778 

1,778 

1,778 

1  2.030 

2,030 

2,030 

2.030 

2,030 

Fed.  oi  Molaya  &  Singapore  . 

6.025 

5,980 

6,203 

6,036 

3,838 

3,872 

4,163 

4,479 

'  5,358 

6,052 

7,593 

6,968 

6.881 

Indonesia . 

114 

150 

25 

27 

51 

51 

51 

51 

!  51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

Japan . 

69 

79 

94 

107 

112 

111 

146 

72 

85 

109 

102 

102 

102 

ELECTRICITY"  (million  kWh) 

Aighoniston . 

2.83 

2.87 

2.97 

4.10 

Brunei . 

0.13 

0.18 

0.28 

0.41 

0.55 

Burma . 

6.2 

7.7 

9.3 

12.3 

15.1 

17.6 

19.8 

19.9 

19.5 

20.6 

Combodia . 

2.08 

2.31 

2.75 

3.16 

3.60 

4.05 

4.01 

4.24 

4.41 

4.61 

4.66 

5.66 

Ceylon . 

14 

15 

18 

17 

20 

22 

22 

23 

23 

25 

26 

, .  • 

Chtoa:  Mainland . 

917 

1.023 

1,383 

1,608 

2,292 

3.458 

China:  Taiwan . 

150 

164 

187 

213 

237 

268 

276 

294 

!  266 

666 

sis 

339 

666 

Federation  oi  Malaya"  .... 

73 

79 

84 

89 

74 

77 

78 

85 

92 

97 

102 

101 

107 

Hong  Kong . 

41 

47 

54 

62 

68 

79 

'  87 

83 

1  81 

90 

103 

103 

94 

Indio . 

627 

716 

803 

906 

1.031 

1,213 

.  1,249 

1,267 

I  1.287 

1,364 

1,382 

1,40{ 

1.408 

Indonesia . 

66 

72 

75 

82 

Iran*" . 

48 

SO 

52 

54 

Japan" . 

4,967 

5,433 

6,011 

6,476 

6,656 

7,939 

i  8.096 

8.s66 

1  8.372 

9(.262 

9,456 

7,839 

8,452 

Korea,  Republic  oi . 

75 

73 

93 

no 

126 

141 

134 

152 

1 

138 

145 

137 

137 

Loos . 

0.13 

0.16 

0.23 

0.28 

0.29 

Pakistan . 

41 

51 

64 

78 

Philippines  (Monlla)  .... 

58 

65 

77 

83 

107 

i25 

!i  isi 

isi 

i34 

i39 

i46 

166 

i47 

Singapore . 

27 

31 

36 

41 

47 

51 

52 

53 

52 

54 

56 

58 

56 

Thailoind  (Bemgkok)'’  .... 

13 

16 

18 

22 

23 

27 

27 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  oi  .  .  .  . 

15 

17 

18 

18 

20 

22 

22 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

25 

t.  Includiog  latex. 

b.  Lignite.  c.  tncludiiif  llgnitt. 

d.  Total  production,  including  gai  for  repretsuring  and  gas  watted. 

e.  Specific  gravity:  Brunei,  Burmn,  trnn,  Pnkittan  and  Setrtuvnk,,  O.M;  Chin* 
(T*iw*n),  0.89;  Indonesi*,  0.85;  f*p*u,  0.90. 

f.  Approximate  metal  content  of  ores  at  follows:  Federntion  of  himlsya,  60*4; 
Hong  Kong,  45%;  Indi*,  &%\  f*p*n  and  the  Philippines,  55%;  Kore*,  45*57%. 

g.  Including  iron  sand. 

h.  Production  in  government  licensed  plants  only. 

i.  Annual  figures  relate  to  crop  year  for  the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  but 
calrudar  year  f<^  ocher  countries. 

).  Paper  excluding  paper  board:  India,  printing  and  writing;  Japan,  fcM’eign 
style;  Korea,  newsprint;  Pakistan,  printing  other  than  newsprint  and  writing. 


k.  16%  P^O^  content. 

m.  Comprising  nK>tor  spirit,  kerosene  and  diesel  oil  for  Burma;  gasoline,  diesel 
oil,  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  for  China  (Taiwan);  motor  spirit,  aviadoo  spirit, 
kerosene,  heavy  oil,  wax  and  parafin,  asphalt  and  cutback  for  Indonesia;  motor 
spirit,  kerosene,  distillate  fuel  oils  and  residual  fuel  oil  for  Sarawak,  Iw 
and  Philippines;  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  lubricating 
oil  and  others  for  Japan;  motor  spirit  and  kerosene  for  Pakistan. 

n.  Gross  producdon  by  enterprises  generadog  primarily  for  public  use. 

p.  Including  produaion  by  industrial  establishoMnts  generating  primarily  for 
own  use. 

Q.  Consumpdon  of  electricity;  Bangkok  Electric  Works  and  Sam  Sen  Power 
Sudon. 


I 
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13.  CONSTRUCTION— NEW  BUILDING 

MoTithly  averages  or  calendar  months 

I  1  9  5  S 

1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  f - r— 


PRODUCTION,  TRANSPORT 


Ceylon:  completed* 

(Floor  area — thousand  sq  metres) 

Residential .  7.22 

Non-residential .  2.70 

China:  Taiwan:  completed 
(Floor  area — thousand  sq  metres) 

Public .  4.81 

Private . 25.67 

Hong  Kong:  completed 
(Cost — thousand  Hong  Kong  dollars) 

Residential . 4,236 

Industrial  .  671 

Commerdol .  886 

Others . 1,807 

Japan:  started 

(Floor  area — thousand  sq  metres) 

Residential .  1,400 

Non-residential .  1,367 

Korea,  Republic  of:  permits  issued 
(Floor  areo — thousand  sq  metres) 

Residential .  ... 

Non-residential . 

Philippines:*  permits  issued 
(Value — thousand  pesos) 

Residential .  850 

Non-residential .  1,620 

Singapore:  completed  (Number  of  dwelling  units 

PubUc" . I  239 

Private* . I  120 

Thailand:'  permits  issued  (Number  of  buildings) 

Residential .  214 

Non-residential .  72 

Viet-Nom,*  Republic  of 
(Floor  area — thousand  sq  metres) 

Apartments  12.75 

Houses .  11.22 

Others .  4.09 


6.72 

6.49 

5.97 

1.88 

3.95 

3.81 

4.67 

2.02 

2.20 

2.54 

1.46 

3.08  ! 

' 

3.38 

3.13 

6.15 

4.71 

5.68 

8.41 

6.26 

3.47 

6.71 

9.72 

14.22 

32.73 

23.55 

26.67 

35.85 

24.13  ! 

26.58 

20.96 

20.93 

27.28 

8,902 

8,654 

10,267 

10,489 

1 

13.982  j 

12,788 

18,243 

23.456 

23.812 

862 

815 

1,016 

2,330 

1.488  1 

1,903 

1,688 

2,571 

3.388 

336 

1,438 

1,204 

2,438 

1,279 

410 

3,950 

3,597 

1.833 

1,845 

2,197 

1,696 

4,847 

1,746 

1,963 

2,820 

1,934 

4,806 

1,454 

1,752 

1,870 

1,933 

2,145 

2,327 

2,362 

1,847 

2,599 

1,328 

1,665 

1,775 

1,593 

2.093 

2,201 

2,512 

2,092 

2,700 

13" 

27 

22 

37 

60 

65 

57 

27 

76 

53" 

65 

66 

67 

83 

98 

74 

56 

86 

1.295 

1,596 

1,732 

1,807 

1,547 

1,386 

1,321 

970 

1,599 

1.857 

2,298 

3,122 

2,193 

3,364 

2,590 

3,955 

2,886 

3,214 

279 

184 

124 

340 

127 

200 

186 

156 

145 

134 

2ii 

48 

ei 

49 

244 

201 

204 

226 

163 

149 

158 

213 

261 

72 

64 

44 

27 

21 

10 

28 

31 

32 

6.36 

7.10 

4.41 

7.99 

10.21 

12.66 

15.32 

9.22 

7.19 

5.10 

3.35 

3.92 

5.23 

8.11 

8.78 

6.85 

16.51 

11.28 

2.10 

2.82 

1.99 

2.80 

4.20 

8.37 

3.16 

3.66 

4.68 

9  6 

0 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

4.04 

4.51 

16.13 

20.28 

23.24 

34.62 

22,662 

15.463 

9,794 

1,931 

2.450 

696 

14,961 

5,500 

291 

2.967 

1,688 

4.297 

2.474 

3,177 

72 

57 

35 

59 

60 

51 

1,435 

2,125 

1,225 

2,107 

1,225 

1,777 

38 

23 

i9 

201 

183 

103 

29 

26 

17 

9.45 

14.09 

4.64 

t.  Excluding  particuUri  of  building,  under  building  fchemc. 
b.  December.  c.  Manila  only. 

d.  Compriiing  building,  erected  by  or  on  behalf  of  Public  Work,  Department, 
Houaing  and  Development  Board  and  City  Council. 


e.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figure,  exclude  buildings  erected  in  city  area  which  are 
not  available. 

f.  Bangkok  only. 

g.  Saigon-Cholon  only. 


14.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


RAILWAYS* 

Passenger-kilometres  [million) 

Burmat . 

Cambodia . 

Ceylont . 

China:  Taiwan . 

Hong  Kong  . 

Fed.  of  Malaya  and  Singapore 

India! . 

Indonesia . 

Iron . 

Japan! . 

Korea,  Republic  of  ...  . 

North  Borneo . 

Pakistan! . 

Philippinesp . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nom*’ . 

Freight  ton-kilometres  (million) 

Burma! . 

Cambodia . 

Ceylont . 

Chtoa:  Taiwan . 

Fed.  of  Malaya  ond  Singapore 

Hong  Kong  . 

India! . 

Indonesia . 

Iran . 

Jojxxn! . 

Korea,  Republic  of  ...  . 

North  Borneo . 

Pakistan! . 

PhiUppinesp . 

Thailand . 

Viet-Nam* . 


5,885  I  5,401 
552  I  ... 

9,516  { 9,S9i 
372  382 

1.38  1.33 

960  !  955 
62  '  56 

154  I  126 


147  I'  217 
48  i|  50 


1 

9  6 

0 

n 

HI 

Oct 

8 

7 

4 

297 

14 

ii 

14 

49 

49 

46 

6,474 

I0,i87 

391 

408 

536 

1.51 

984 

1.028 

78 

57 

222 

164 

184 

48 

41 

6 

8 

3 

25 

172 

59 

60 

0.84 

1.11 

1.27 

5.981 

170 

4,362 

4.283 

254 

260 

255 

687 

7i3 

19 

17 

113 

97 

88 

15 

14 
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14.  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC:  RAILWAYS,  SEA-BORNE  SHIPPING  AND  CIVIL  AVIATION  (Coned) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


I  li  H  ^  M  V  r.t  ;*0l 


Freight  loaded  (L)  and  unloaded  (U) 


China:  Taiwan 
Fed.  of  Malaya 
Hong  Kong 


Japan*  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

Korea,  Republic  of  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

North  Borneo  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

PakUtan  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

Philippinee  L  .  .  . 

U  .  ,  . 

Sarawak  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

Singapore  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

Thailand  QBongkok)  L  .  .  . 

U  .  .  . 

Vlet-Nom  (Saigon)  L  .  .  . 

U  ,  .  . 

Entrance!  (E)  and  clearance!  (O  of 

India  E . 

C . 


CIVIL  AVIATION* 
PoMenger-kilometre!  [mittio\ 

Btinna  - . 

Ceylon . 

China:  Taiwan 

India . 

Indoneeia . 

Iron . 

Japan . 

Pokieton . 

Philippinee  .... 
Thailand . 


I.  Railway  traffic  covera(e;  China  (Taiwan),  Taiwan  Railway  Adminiitration; 
India  and  Pakistan,  class  I  raihsrays;  Japan,  Suce  Railways  only;  Philippines, 
Manila  Railroad  Company. 

b.  From  August  1954,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  only. 

c.  Including  aerrice  traffic. 

d.  Caspian  Sea  traffic  included. 


e.  Excluding  miliury  and  charity  goods  and  transit  traffic,  including  imports  and 
exports  by  air  and  parcel  post,  and  prior  to  1955,  including  alto  trade  in 
ships  delivered  as  go^  without  being  loaded  on  other  thipt. 

f.  Scheduled  domestic  and  international  routes. 

g.  Including  non-tcheduled  and/or  non-revenue  operations. 


TRANSPORT 


15.  RAILWAYS:  LENGTH  AND  ROLLING  STOCK* 


l 


ii 

ji 

LENGTH 

OF  RAILWAYS  (km) 

NUMBER  OF  LOCOMOTIVES** 

1938 

— 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1938 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

9unna  .  .  . 

3,314 

2,911 

2,787 

2,885 

2,921 

2,969 

2,990 

2.990 

t" ' 

369 

274 

312 

312 

312 

303 

303 

— 

303 

Cambodia  .  . 

339 

385 

385 

385 

385 

385 

385 

385 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Ceylon  .  .  . 

1,530 

1,438 

1,446 

1,446 

1,446 

... 

249 

236 

270 

273 

276 

277 

Chino:  Mainland 

27,171 

29,237 

29.862 

31,193 

... 

China:  Taiwan  . 

882 

917 

950 

950 

959 

959 

873 

205 

253 

252 

252 

250 

250 

Fed.  oi  Malaya  . 

1,730 

2,092 

2,092 

2,092 

2,092 

2,092 

201 

193 

196 

200 

199 

187 

Song  Kong  . 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

17 

19 

16 

18 

16 

12 

12 

India  .... 

59,472 

49,322 

50,498 

50,610 

50.785 

51,060 

51,338 

51,551 

8.488 

8,194 

8,803 

9,288 

9,719 

10,093 

10.393 

10.534 

Indonesia 

7,332 

3,617 

6,640 

6,640 

6.640 

6,640 

6.640 

1,273 

584' 

1,065 

1,066 

1,073 

1,125 

1,209 

Iron  .... 

2,567 

3,234 

... 

276 

262 

341 

361 

Japan  .... 

17,934 

19,752 

20,046 

20,093 

20,186 

20,276 

20,357 

20.402 

6.283 

5.474 

5,425 

5,387 

5,406 

5.334 

Korea,  Republic  oi 

2,558 

2,846 

2,910 

'  2.938 

2,949 

2,978 

2,976' 

656 

527 

528 

546 

528 

465 

318' 

North  Borneo  . 

209 

187 

187 

187 

187 

... 

11 

16 

19 

19 

19 

Pakiston  .  .  . 

11,162 

11,336 

11,335 

11,333 

11.333 

16,144 

16,199 

1.286 

1,317 

1,252 

1.270 

1,293 

1,326 

1,350 

Philippines  .  . 

866 

962 

964 

964 

92 

105 

166 

133 

133 

Thailand  . 

3,100 

3,213 

3,377 

3,471 

3,471 

3,494 

3,494 

200 

339 

387 

380 

380 

380 

373 

Viet-Nom,  Rep.  of 

2,569 

968 

1,127 

1,020 

l.*265 

1,323 

1,364 

... 

121 

123 

123 

123 

122 

N 

UMBER 

OF  PH 

SSENGER  CARS*^ 

NUMBER  OF  WAGONS" 

1  1938 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1938 

1 

1948 

1955 

1956| 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Burma 

1,167 

479 

742 

733 

819 

935 

977 

854 

9,690 

6,912 

7,511 

— 

7,475j 

8.680 

9,349 

9,427 

8.709 

Combodia  .  . 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

58 

392 

392I 

392 

390 

390 

459 

China:  Taiwan  . 

498 

456 

571 

578 

640 

638 

4,654 

5,703 

5,530 

5,368 

5.332 

5,701 

Fed.  of  Malaya  . 

289 

327 

337 

353 

370 

373 

4,967 

4.938 

5,185 

5.134 

5.222 

5.355 

Hong  Kong  . 

44 

35 

48 

55 

51 

51 

51 

51 

1 

... 

90 

227 

227 

215 

210 

210 

210 

India  .... 

26,338 

20,979 

23,335 

23,880 

24,604 

25,317 

26,638 

27,888 

221.509 

214,320 

234,187 

243,192 

269.878 

292,105 

304,198 

306,714 

Indonesia 

3,600 

2,021 

3,041 

3,033 

3,085 

3.136 

3,027 

j  27,247 

16,690 

23,127 

23,169 

23.386 

22.988 

22,956 

Iran  .... 

136 

163 

183 

3,383 

3.898 

4,667 

4,737 

Japan  .... 

14,154 

14,406 

14,730 

15,564 

16,082 

104,404 

104,022 

104,91: 

108.98{ 

107,851 

Korea,  Republic  of 

1,321 

974 

1,144 

1.158 

1,153 

1,259 

1,331 

9.318 

11,934 

11,522 

10,593 

9,963 

9,793 

9,541' 

North  Borneo  . 

22 

36 

40 

41 

41 

i 

80 

141 

143 

130 

132 

Pakistan  . 

2,987 

2,681 

2,720 

2,762 

2,773 

4,343 

4,607 

i  ••• 

34.702 

41,329 

38,878 

39,090 

40,292 

41,622 

45,711 

Philippines  .  . 

... 

258 

144 

152 

142 

140 

2,089 

2,280 

2,250 

2,063 

1.978 

Thailand  . 

322 

453 

660 

658 

777 

816 

811 

I  3,833 

5,436 

6,212 

6.599 

6,912 

6.950 

7,057 

IRet-Nam,  Rep.  of 

188 

208 

217 

219 

262 

' 

: 

978 

1,077 

1,068 

1,068 

1,372 

1.  The  figures  show  stock  under  Che  control  of  the  railways  of  the  country 
i.e.  the  stock  of  the  railways  plus  that  hired  from,  less  that  leased  to, 
othen.  Stock  on  short  term  loan  to  or  from  other  countries  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  leased  or  hired.  The  railways  to  which  the  figures  refer  are 
those  open  to  public  traffic  eaduding  urban  and  lubyrban  tramways,  cable 
and  funicular  railways.  Privately-owned  stock  registered  in  the  railway 
administration  is  considered  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  railway  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  time  of  year  to  which  the  stock  refers  is  the  end  of  the  working 
year. 


b.  Locomotii^es:  All  vehicles  with  engines  or  motor  and  motive  power  or  with 
motors  only  (elearic  locomotives)  designed  eaclusively  for  transporting  them¬ 
selves  and  hauling  ocher  vehicles.  Eacludcs  railcars. 

c.  Passenger  ctrsi  All  passenger  carrying  cars  including  railcars,  baggage  cars 
and  railway-owned  postal  vans. 

d.  Wagons  (fraigkt  cars):  All  goods-carrying  wagons  excluding  baggage  vans 
and  wagons  used  exclusively  for  service  traffic. 

e.  Excluding  locomotives  under  repair. 

f.  As  at  November  1960. 
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TRANSPORT 


16.  ROADS:  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  USE* 

Thousands 


NUMBER  OF  PASSENGER 

CARS" 

NUMBER  OF 

COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES' 

1938 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1938 

1948 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Brunei 

0.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

2.3 

0.2 

0.9 

1.8 

2.1 

1.7 

1.1 

Burma 

6.9 

10.9 

15.2 

15.5 

17.5 

18.5 

18.9 

14.0 

22.0 

15.4 

19.3 

17.6 

20.2 

19.3 

Cambodia 

0.9 

3.9 

5.2 

5.7 

8.3 

9.4 

10.1* 

1.2 

4.1 

4.5 

4.7 

5.1 

5.4 

5.7* 

Ceylon 

21.0 

27.6 

55.2 

59.1 

63.6 

68.1 

74.7 

6.9 

12.6 

21.5 

23.3 

25.3 

27.4 

30.2 

China  (Taiwan) 

1.6 

4.8 

5.6 

5.9 

6.7 

7.1 

3.4 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 

8.6 

9.9 

Fed.  oi  Malaya 

19.8 

57.0 

65.8 

72.9 

78.4 

84.7 

15.1 

21.3 

23.6 

25.5 

27.0 

28.8 

Hong  Kong  . 

6.4 

17.4 

20.2 

23.2 

25.1 

27.7 

31.7' 

2.2 

3.7 

4.1 

5.1 

6.2 

7.4 

9.3* 

India  . 

119.9 

186.0 

203.2 

219.5 

244.9 

258.2 

86.1 

157.1 

181.4 

181.9 

209.7 

219.4 

Indonesia 

53.1 

17.6 

63.6 

73.2 

73.5 

74.8 

16.9 

18.7 

55.2 

62.9 

53.9 

56.4 

Iron 

28.6 

39.0 

49.3 

63.4 

78.3 

24.1 

25.8 

31.8 

34.8 

39.3 

Japan  .  .  . 

59.3 

30.3 

153.3 

181.1 

218.5 

259.6 

318.8 

142.3 

131.2 

710.3 

817.9 

946.9 

1.053.5 

1,187.2 

Korea,  Republic 

ol 

3.0 

6.6 

8.4 

9.7 

10.8 

12.1 

12.4' 

10.0 

11.1 

16.1 

17.5 

17.3 

17.3 

VJ.f 

Laos 

0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

1.7 

3.0 

3.9 

0.15 

0.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

North  Borneo  . 

0.2 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

3.5 

4.0 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

Poldston  . 

21.9 

27.0 

30.2 

34.1 

43.6 

48.6 

14.5 

20.2 

20.6 

21.5 

24.0 

24.7 

Philippines 

34.6 

58.3 

65.8 

70.6 

72.2 

73.6 

49.5 

62.6 

65.7 

73.2 

72.0 

66.7 

Sarawak  . 

0.19 

0.2 

I.l 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7^ 

0.11 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1* 

Singapore 

10.2 

12.7 

42.0 

47.2 

51.3 

56.6 

61.2 

65.6'* 

3.0 

7.1 

10.9 

11.8 

12.6 

13.5 

14.2 

14.8* 

Thailand  . 

5.1 

6.7 

24.8 

27.9 

31.2 

36.1 

40.7 

5.1 

8.3 

27.8 

28.8 

32.5 

37.1 

47.0 

Viet-Nom,  Rep. 

of 

10.8 

11.0 

31.2 

32.4 

29.9 

35.3 

36.1 

3.1 

5.0 

11.6 

15.5 

13.1 

15.1 

16.8 

a.  Two  or  three-wheeled  cycles  and  motorcycles,  trams,  trolley  buses,  ambulances, 
hearses,  military  vehicles,  vehicles  operated  by  police  or  other  governmental 
security  organizations  and  special  purpose  vehicles  are  excluded. 

b.  Passenger  cars:  motor  cars  seating  less  than  eight  persons,  incluiUng  taxis, 
jeeps  and  station  wagons. 


c.  Commercial  vehicles:  including  lorries  (trucks)  buses,  tractor,  and  semt-trailer 
combinations;  excluding  trailers  and  farm  tractors. 

d.  Figures  at  the  end  of  October,  1960. 

e.  As  at*lst  September,  1960. 

f.  As  at  the  end  of  June,  1960. 


17.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Millions 


^  Balanc*  Balance  I  ^  Balance  TL  Balance 

ports  ports  liports  ports  'jports  ports  I  ports  ports 


AFGHANISTAN* 
(  Afghanis) 


BRUNn 

(Malayan  dollar) 


CAMBODIA 

(rid) 


Ez-  Im¬ 
ports  ports 


CEYLON 
(  rupee) 


11  ^  Boloni 

!  ports  ports 

I  CHINA  (mainland)*’ 
(US  dollar) 


86 

+  34 

22.8 

8.3 

+  14.5  1 

100 

81 

+  19  1 

184 

172 

+  12 

151 

118 

+  35  |! 

100 

123 

.  —  23 

105 

+  8 

25.3 

8.7 

+  16.6  : 

90 

72 

+  18  ; 

117 

139 

—  22 

162 

122 

+  40  :i 

118 

125 

—  7 

135 

—  9 

27.5 

9.5 

+  18.0  ! 

98 

78 

-20  ! 

107 

165 

-58 

144 

135 

+  9  1 

142 

137 

164 

+  1 

28.3 

9.0 

+  19.3 

91 

117 

—  26 

151 

170 

—  19 

140 

150 

-10 

142 

128 

+  14 

211 

—67 

27.2 

7.4 

+  19.8 

77 

81 

-  4 

154 

222 

-68 

142 

143 

—  1 

162 

165 

—  3 

25.8 

5.2 

+  20.6 

89 

88 

+  1 

175 

204 

—  29 

146 

167 

—  21 

175 

188 

-13 

25.1 

5.2 

+  19.9 

111 

86 

+  25 

189 

229 

-40 

146 

215 

—  69  1 

25.0 

4.9 

+  20.1 

87 

109 

—  22 

170 

227 

-57 

161 

184 

22.4 

5.2 

+  17.2 

113 

106 

+  7 

185 

275 

—90 

170 

164 

+  t 

21.1 

5.4 

+  15.7 

116 

99 

+  17 

139 

264 

—  125 

147 

156 

—  9 

19.6 

5.2 

+  14.4 

76 

105 

—  29 

249 

277 

—  28 

148 

182 

-34 

55 

103 

-48 

144 

248 

—  104 

175 

166 

+  9 

« 

102 

-61 

266 

357 

-91 

128 

147 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 
(NT  dollar) 


121  275 
160  262 
244  400 
306  438 
322  467 
476  702 
289  831 
478  665 
490  686 
557  1,073 
365  942 
452  819 


JAPAN* 

( IfiOO  Mn  yen) 


FEDERATION  OF 
MALAYA* 


HONG  KONG 
(HK  dollar) 


INDONESIA* 

(rupiah) 


raAN* 

( 1,000  Mn  rial) 


IGA 

importa 

125 

135 

110 

+  25  1 

202 

286 

Exports, 

domestiq 

469 

515 

—  46 

127 

198 

129 

+  69  1 

212 

310 

1 

61 

506 

561 

—  55 

166 

188 

146 

+  42 

268 

381 

65 

516 

685 

—  169 

172 

182 

151 

+  31 

252 

429 

62  1 

547 

890 

—343 

138 

157 

138 

+  19  1 

249 

383 

105* 

485 

732 

—  247 

212 

206 

145 

+  61 

273 

412 

190 

519 

740 

—  221 

248 

222 

151 

+  71  ' 

281 

435 

196 

559 

646 

—  87 

219 

242 

165 

+  77  1 

320 

474 

222  1 

637 

682 

—  45 

163 

247 

169 

+  78 

325 

487 

236  ! 

518 

691 

—  173 

472 

245 

175 

+  70 

322 

490 

241  1 

494 

832 

—  338 

383 

252 

184 

+  68 

339 

483 

246  ' 

527 

772 

—  245 

301 

221 

182 

+  39 

321 

458 

222 

560 

729 

—  169 

227 

186 

+  41 

323 

513 

236 

620 

687 

-  67 

1.02 

1.88 

—  0.86 

1.46 

2.25 

—  0.79 

1.99 

2.09 

-0.10 

2.30 

2.62 

-0.32 

2.57 

3.78 

-1.21 

(L52 

335 

-2.83 

0.80 

3.32 

-2.52 

KOREA,''  Republic  oi,i 
(US  dollar)  '! 


NORTH  BORNEO 
(Malayan  dollar) 


PAKISTAN 

(rupee) 


PHILIPPINES' 
(  peso) 


48.9 

60.3 
75.0 
85.7 

86.3 
103.7 

m  106.0 

IV  123.9 
I  106.3 
n  115.1 
m  125.9 
Oct  127.0 
Nov  131.9 


72.0 

Special 

procure-i 

ment 

7.2 

2.0 

20.6 

-18.6 

3 

47 

-  44 

6.4 

6.2 

+  0.2 

99 

92 

--  ■  1 

+  7 

66.8 

79.8 

74.1 

5.2 

1.5 

28.7 

-27.2 

4 

55 

-  51 

8.7 

7.3 

+  1.4 

125 

90 

+  35 

66.8 

91.3 

96.9 

5.0 

2.1 

32.4 

—  30.3 

4 

103 

-  99 

10.1 

9.8 

+  0.3 

135 

166 

—  31 

75.5 

84.4 

128.5 

6.9 

1.9 

37.2 

-35.3 

3 

122 

—  119 

10.0 

10.1 

-0.1 

134 

174 

—  40 

71.8 

102.2 

91.0 

4.3 

1.4 

31.5 

—  30.1 

5 

87 

—  82 

10.9 

10.7 

+0.2 

118 

157 

-39 

82.1 

93.1 

108.0 

4.7 

1.6 

23.6 

—  22.0 

7 

86 

—  79 

14.8 

13.0 

+  1.8 

127 

140 

—  13 

88.2 

84.9 

108.3 

5.0 

1.6 

26.6 

—  25.0 

8 

90 

-  82 

16.0 

13.6 

+  2.4 

113 

145 

-32 

98.7 

87.1 

115.2 

2.3 

1.3 

23.2 

—  21.9 

8 

91 

—  83 

17.7 

14.4 

+  3.3 

172 

175 

—  3 

91.5 

97.7 

135.6 

3.4 

1.4 

22.1 

—  20.7 

8 

111 

—  103 

16.9 

14.5 

+  2.4 

157 

218 

—  61 

89.6 

86.4 

133.4 

9.1 

2.8 

28.3 

—  25.5 

6 

112 

-106 

19.1 

16.9 

+  2.2 

172 

282 

-110 

113.4 

96.3 

135.8 

4.1 

2.7 

23.1 

—  20.4 

... 

18.0 

16.6 

+  1.4 

122 

238 

-116 

128.2 

142.4 

126.7 

3.2 

2.3 

18.8 

—  16.5 

1  -  *  - 

192 

323 

-131 

76.7 

110.0 

131.1 

1.8 

4.0 

20.3 

—  16.3 

... 

■  1  - 

80.4 

98.7 

SARAWAK 
(Malayan  dollar) 

— - - - 

SINGAPORE* 
(Malayan  dollar) 

THAILAND 

(baht) 

VIETNAM'  " 

( piastre)  ' 

1954 

35.5 

33.2 

+  2.3 

224 

252 

-28 

515 

585 

o 

1 

164 

946 

-782 

1955 

39.8 

36.8 

+  3.0 

281 

322 

-41 

593 

625 

-  32 

202 

768 

—  566 

1956 

40.6 

38.7 

+  1.9 

286 

327 

-41 

577 

640 

-  63 

ri32 

635^ 

—503  ' 

1957 

41.6 

38.6 

+  3.0 

290 

338 

-48 

628 

711 

—  83 

'  235 

842 

—607  1 

1958 

38.6 

36.1 

+  2.5 

262 

312 

-50 

537 

686 

—  149 

'  161 

677 

-516  1 

1959 

44.4 

37.9 

+  6.5 

287 

326 

-39 

631 

737 

—  106 

219 

655 

—436 

1959 

m 

45.9 

38.8 

+  7J 

298 

332 

—  34 

643 

746 

—  103 

256 

646 

—  390 

IV 

44.9 

39.6 

+  5.3 

316 

350 

—  34 

703 

819 

—  116 

313 

782 

—  469 

1960 

I 

43.2 

36.6 

+  6.6 

299 

348 

—49 

751 

816 

—  65 

1  197 

698 

-501 

n 

44.4 

37.2 

+  7.2 

1  300 

344 

—44 

662 

762 

—  100 

i  258 

691 

—  433 

m 

40.0 

36.6 

+  3.4 

1  282 

332 

-50 

668 

782 

-114 

1  323 

646 

—  323  1 

Oct 

312 

324 

—  12 

655 

740 

—  85 

236 

707 

-471  j| 

Nov 

:  274 

327 

-53 

829 

802 

+  27 

1  179 

695 

-516  1 

c.  Data  compiled  and  published  in  rupiah  at  the  official  rate.  Beginning  25 
August  1959,  the  exchange  rate  was  fixed  at  45  rupiah  per  US  dollar  and  the 
sjrstem  of  export  certificates  previously  in  effect  was  abolished. 

f.  Years  beginning  21  March,  Including  value  of  exchange  certificates.  From 
1959,  quarterly  figures  on  exports  exclude  petroleum;  for  1959,  quarterly  data 
on  imports  exclude  governmental  imports. 

g.  Dau  on  Special  Procurement  not  incloded  in  statistics. 


!'  VIET'NAM^  '  GfnertU  Uotes:  Special  trade  system  for  Cambodia, 

/  .  V  China:  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Republic  of 

t|  {piastre)  ''  Korea,  Laos,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Viet* 

- I  I  ■"  Nam;  general  trade  for  other  countries.  Figures 

||  164  946  —782  •;  imports  include  aid  unless  otherwise  speci* 

!| _ 202  768  —566 _ a.  Years  beginning  about  22  March.  Exports  are 

j|  122  635  503  '  home  produced  goods,  and  Imports  are  all  im- 

j;  235  842  —607  b.  Source:  U.N.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Stntistics. 

||  161  677  —516  j  Estimates  based  partly  on  import  data  of  trad* 

'!  219  655  —436  partners.  Where  exports  to  China:  Taiwan 

il  cac  could  not  be  distinguished  from  exports  to  China 

I  Zoo  d4o  —390  mainland  they  are  shown  as  exports  to  China: 

|j  313  782  {  —469  (nuinland).  Exports  to  the  Mongolian  People’s 

II  197  698  —501  ^public,  Korea  North  and  Viet-Nam  North  are 

l|  okQ  CQ1  aoo  included  under  this  heading.  The  intertrade  of 

!  ZOo  o91  —433  these  countries  and  their  trade  with  China  (main* 

11  323  646  —323  '  land)  are  exclu^d. 

II  236  707  —471  1  trade  between  Singapore  and  Federation 

'I  1*70  coe  eifi  4  Malaya. 

,1  X/3  oao  010  d.  For  1958  only,  products  wholly  or  principally  of 

Hong  Kong  origin. 

Prior  to  1955,  figures  based  on  foreign  exchange  settlements  at  the  Bank  of 
Korea.  From  1955  onwards,  government  imports  are  still  based  on  exchange 
settlements,  but  exports  and  private  imports  are  based  on  data  of  Bureau  of 
Customs. 

Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

Prior  to  January  1955,  excluding  trade  with  Cambodia  and  Laos  but  including 
transit  trade  of  these  countries  with  other  countries  through  Viet-Nam. 
Beginning  June  1955,  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  only. 


I 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


18.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


!  CHINA:  ^  FEDERATION 


OF  MALAYA 


HONG  KONG 


Million  dollart 


INDIA  INDONESIA* 


2. 

1953 

ECAFE 

1954 

coimtriM* 

1955 

(including 

1956 

Japan) 

1957 

1958 

1959 

m 

'  IV 

196 

0  I 

1  n 

m 

7.4 
8.8 

8.3  I  15.9 


11.2 

7.3 

14.6 

11.2 

11.4 

9.6 

9.4 

8.2 

5.9 

17.7 

2.5 

12.2 

2.1 

12.6 

1.3 

10.1 

1.5 

18.1 

2.9 

13  JO 

12.3 

10.3 

54.5 

10.3 

11.1 

45.8 

ii.2 

19.6 

43.5 

9J3 

9.5 

43.3 

12.5 

113 

52.1 

13.5  I  35.2 

14.0  31.9 

16.1  38.7 

20.7  40.6 

28.2  43.4 

26.3  40.5 

34.7  42.2 

39.6  44.4 

40.5  51.5 

41.9  53.9 

42.6  54.3 

47.5  62.4 


mi 


1.8 
2.8 
2.2 
9.1 
12.6 
16.0 
22.5  16.2 

21.9  16.4 

30.4  17.9 

22.9  13.6 

26.5  J5.9 
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18.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cont’d) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Million  dollars 


GENERAL  NOTES:  (1)  For  deuili  and  explanatory  notes,  see  United  Nations 
Direction  of  Internstionsl  Trode  (Statistical  Paper  aeries  T). 

(2)  As  complete  breakdowns  are  not  ^  <0^1  trade  of  any 

individual  country  with  different  refions  does  not  add  up  to  the  total 
given  under  trade  with  *'all  countries". 

(3)  See  general  note  to  table  17. 

(4)  Trade  between  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  is  excluded. 


a.  ECAFE  countries  comprise: 

i)  Sterling  countries  ~  Brunei,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Federation  of  Malaya,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  North  Borneo,  Pakistan,  Sarawak  and  Singapore. 

ii)  NoO'Sterling  countries Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  China,  Indmiesia,  Iran, 
Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Philippines,  Thailand  and  Viet-Nam. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


18.  DIRECTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (Cant’d) 
Quarterly  averages  or  quarters 


MUUon  dollars 


Area  ol  origin 

lor  imports 

Year 

and  area 

and 

of  destination 

Quarter 

for  exports 

All  countries 


I  IV  1,032.5 

1960  I  885.8 


ECAFE 

countries* 

(Including 

japan) 


4. 

Western 
Europe 
(Including  UK)  I  191 


5. 

United 

Kingdom 


6. 

Eastern 

Europe 


191 

19! 

19! 

n 

1960  I 

I  0 

U 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1  ® 

'  IV 

1960  I 

I  “ 

m 


b.  Figures  for  trade  with  the  Netherlands  are  as  follows:*^ 


Exp. 

Imp. 

1959 

Exp. 

Imp. 

1953 

48.4 

22.4 

2.9 

4.2 

1954 

41J 

16.4 

II 

2.9 

2.8 

d. 

1955 

37.7 

17.7 

III 

1.9 

4.8 

1956 

42.9 

22.8 

IV 

1.5 

S.4 

e. 

1957 

4C.7 

19.6 

1960 

0.6 

3.8 

f. 

195S 

7.8 

8.3 

II 

0.4 

4.9 

1959 

2J 

4J 

III 

0.6 

from  trade  returns  of  partner  countries.  Totals  for  geographical  and  currency 
areas  may  not  be  complete. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


19.  COMPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS 


ECAFE  REGION*  (US  dollar 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  1st  hall'*  .  .  . 

BURMA  (Kyat) 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  Ist  ball  .  .  . 

CAMBODIA'  (riel) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  • . 

1959  . 

1960  Ist  hoU  .  .  . 

CEYLON  (rupee) 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  Ut  ball  .  .  . 

CHINA:  TAIWAN  ( new  Taiwan  dollar) 

1952  .  368 

1953  . .  421 

1954  .  52J 

1955  .  315 

1956  .  505 

1957  .  402 

1958  .  561 

1959  .  598 

1960  1st  bcdi  .  .  .  582 

FED  OF  MALAYA  AND 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  doUor) 

1952  .  1,007 

1953  .  952 

1954  .  779 

1955  .  839 

1956  .  935 

1957  .  935 

1958  .  985 

1959  .  913 

1960  1st  ball  .  .  .  452 

HONG  KONG  (Hong  Kong  dollar) 

1952  .  1,01( 

1953  .  1.131 

1954  .  832 

1955  .  971 

1956  .  1.029 

1957  .  1,161 

1958  .  1,255 

1959  .  1,238 

1960  1st  ban  .  .  .  622 

INDIA  ( rupee) 
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19.  COMPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS  (Coru'd)  EXTERNAL  TRADE 


VALUE  ( in  millions) 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Consumption  goods 

Materials 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Consumption  goods 

Materials 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

Food 

Others 

consump¬ 
tion  goo^ 

goods 

Food 

Others 

consump¬ 
tion  goo^ 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1952  . 

2.432 

3,302 

1,565 

631 

2,650 

22.6 

30.6 

14.5 

5.9 

26.4 

1953  . 

1,455 

2.651 

1,542 

500 

2,435 

16.9 

30.9 

18.0 

5.8 

28.4 

1954  . 

1.030 

2.021 

1,418 

459 

1,977 

14.9 

29.3 

20.5 

6.6 

28.6 

1955  . 

649 

1.992 

1,535 

670 

1.902 

9.6 

29.5 

22.8 

9.9 

28.2 

1956  . 

1.950 

2.497 

1,873 

817 

2,569 

20.1 

25.7 

19.3 

8.4 

26.5 

1957  . 

1.466 

2.046 

1,965 

748 

2,850 

16.2 

22.5 

21.7 

8.2 

31.4 

1956  . 

1.328 

1,177 

1,155 

547 

1,578 

23.0 

20.3 

20.0 

9.4 

27.3 

1959  . 

1,139 

792 

1,130 

600 

1.563 

21.8 

15.2 

21.6 

11.5 

29.9 

1960  1st  hall  .  .  . 

3.204 

2.450 

2,305 

793 

2.983 

27.3 

20.9 

19.6 

6.8 

25.4 

JAPAN  (yert) 

1952  . 

214.299 

20.980 

344,199 

113.052 

37.818 

29.3 

2.9 

47.1 

15.5 

5.2 

1953  . 

217.474 

28,477 

413,497 

136,775 

66.264 

25.2 

3.3 

47.9 

15.9 

7.7 

1954  . 

231.598 

20.821 

412,705 

125.824 

72,677 

26.8 

2.4 

47.8 

14.6 

8.4 

1955  . 

220.038 

20.033 

457,778 

134,706 

56,477 

24.7 

2.3 

51.5 

15.2 

6.3 

1956  . 

197,594 

19.904 

581,071 

283,656 

71,973 

17.1 

1.7 

50.4 

24.6 

6.2 

1957  . 

204.676 

24.008 

643,824 

484,232 

175,288 

13.3 

1.6 

42.0 

31.6 

11.5 

1958  . 

187.950 

21,298 

547,312 

189,225 

144.101 

17.2 

2.0 

50.2 

17.4 

13.2 

1959  . 

174.007 

22,297 

653,789 

292,914 

150,192 

13.4 

1.8 

50.5 

22.6 

11.6 

1960  1st  hoU  .  .  . 

87.027 

13,157 

416,318 

211.620 

78,011 

10.8 

1.6 

51.6 

26.3 

9.7 

KOREA,  Republic  of*  (hu/an) 

1952  . 

3.095 

910 

1,884 

843 

312 

43.9 

12.9 

26.8 

12.0 

4.4 

1953  . 

9.849 

2.543 

7,169 

1.345 

1,423 

44.1 

11.4 

32.1 

6.0 

6.4 

1954  . 

3.318 

5,947 

10,661 

2,665 

5,177 

11.9 

21.4 

38.4 

9B 

18.6 

1955  . 

5.423 

11,609 

22,814 

2,392 

5,971 

11.2 

24.1 

47.3 

5.0 

12.4 

1956  . 

5.415 

10,472 

11,528 

1.453 

5.935 

15.5 

30.1 

33.1 

4.2 

17.1 

1957  . 

11.059 

8,758 

11.124 

1,975 

4,952 

29.2 

23.1 

29.4 

5.2 

13.1 

1959  . 

8.485 

9,901 

17,012 

2.689 

5,477 

19.5 

22.7 

39.0 

6.2 

12.6 

1959  . 

17,711 

12,802 

108,620 

23,733 

29,586 

9.2 

6.7 

56.4 

12.3 

15.4 

1960  1st  half  .  .  . 

11.741 

6,778 

73,355 

12,719 

15.901 

9.7 

5.6 

60.9 

10.6 

13.2 

LAOS*  (kip) 

1955  . 

182 

205 

63 

67 

146 

27.5 

30.9 

9.5 

10.1 

22.0 

1956  . 

216 

467 

125 

119 

308 

17.5 

37.8 

10.1 

9.7 

24.9 

1957  . 

203 

555 

144 

188 

344 

14.2 

38.7 

10.0 

13.1 

24.0 

1958  . 

198 

357 

86 

99 

297 

19.1 

34.4 

8.3 

9.6 

28.6 

1959  . 

238 

254 

no 

159 

261 

23.3 

24.9 

10.8 

15.5 

25.5 

1960  1st  half  .  .  . 

173 

176 

67 

109 

142 

25.9 

26.4 

10.1 

16.3 

21.3 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollar) 

1952  . 

20.5 

18.0 

5.1 

8.2 

18.5 

29.1 

25.6 

7.3 

11.7 

26.3 

1953  . 

18.1 

22.7 

9.2 

5.2 

14B 

25.9 

32.4 

13.1 

7.4 

21.1 

1954  . 

17.5 

26.3 

9.3 

4.4 

14.9 

24.1 

36.3 

12.8 

6.1 

20.7 

1955  . 

22.7 

28.5 

13.5 

5.8 

16,7 

26.0 

32.7 

15.5 

6.7 

19.1 

1956  . 

30.5 

34.6 

21.3 

6.9 

22.0 

26.5 

30.0 

18.4 

6.0 

19.1 

1957  . 

28.0 

32.0 

23.7 

8.2 

24.1 

24.1 

27.6 

20.4 

7.1 

20.8 

1958  . 

30.4 

37.1 

27.7 

7.8 

24.8 

23.8 

29.0 

21.7 

6.1 

19.4 

1959  . 

29.2 

46.1 

29.7 

14.1 

35.4 

18.9 

29.8 

19.2 

9.1 

22.9 

1960  1st  half  .  .  . 

16.0 

25.5 

18.4 

7.8 

25.9 

17.1 

27.2 

19.7 

8.3 

27.7 

PAKISTAN'  (rupee) 

1952  . 

113 

568 

451 

188 

415 

6.5 

32.8 

26.0 

10.8 

23.9 

1953  . 

35 

126 

152 

107 

208 

5.6 

20.1 

24.2 

17.0 

33.1 

1954  . 

32 

160 

187 

129 

398 

3.5 

17.7 

20.6 

14.2 

43.9 

1955  . 

28 

178 

164 

155 

412 

3.0 

19.0 

17.5 

16.5 

44.0 

1956  . 

258 

331 

195 

291 

616 

15.3 

19.6 

11.5 

17.2 

36.4 

1957  . 

677 

194 

229 

291 

706 

32.3 

9.3 

10.9 

13.9 

33.6 

1958  . 

560 

129 

183 

303 

709 

29.7 

6.9 

9.7 

16.1 

37.6 

1959  . 

332 

207 

187 

306 

649 

19.8 

123 

11.1 

183 

38.6 

1960  1st  half  .  .  . 

273 

190 

166 

247 

625 

18.2 

12.6 

11.1 

16.4 

41.7 

PHILIPPINES*  (peso) 

1952  . 

154 

258 

168 

74 

189 

18.3 

30.6 

19.9 

8.8 

22.4 

1953  . 

153 

294 

164 

103 

200 

16.7 

32.2 

17.9 

11.3 

21.9 

1954  .  .  •  .  .  .  . 

158 

302 

168 

112 

225 

16.4 

31.3 

17.4 

11.6 

23.3 

1955  . 

205 

314 

181 

125 

272 

18.7 

28.6 

16.5 

11.4 

24.6 

1956  . 

176 

222 

169 

132 

314 

17.4 

21.9 

16.7 

13.0 

31.0 

1957  . 

217 

242 

225 

120 

425 

17.6 

19.7 

18.3 

9.8 

34.6 

1958  . 

236 

194 

231 

85 

377 

21.0 

17.3 

20.5 

7.6 

33.6 

1959  . 

137 

154 

248 

91 

390 

13.4 

15.1 

24.4 

8.9 

38.2 

1960  1st  half  ..  . 

91 

70 

127 

45 

213 

16.7 

12.8 

23.3 

8.2 

39.0 

SARAWAK  (Malayan  dollar) 

1952  . 

48.2 

30.0 

279.6 

7.4 

17.7 

12.6 

7.8 

73.0 

1.9 

4.6 

1953  . 

43.7 

44.4 

271.3 

6.7 

28.8 

11.1 

11.2 

68.7 

1.7 

7.3 

1954  . 

46.2 

42.8 

273.1 

6.9 

27.5 

11.7 

10.8 

68.9 

1.7 

6.9 

1955  . 

51.8 

45.1 

305.3 

8.7 

29.3 

11.8 

10.2 

69.4 

2.0 

6.6 

1956  . 

52.9 

45.2 

325.9 

9.7 

30.1 

11.3 

9.7 

70.4 

2.1 

6.5 

1957  . 

54.8 

39.8 

330.6 

9.3 

27.9 

11.8 

8.6 

71.5 

2.0 

6.1 

1958  . 

48.4 

37.3 

312.5 

8.7 

25.1 

11.2 

8.6 

72.3 

2.0 

5B 

1959  . 

55.8 

46.2 

309.5 

10.5 

30.9 

12.3 

1Q.2 

68.3 

2.3 

6.8 

1960  1st  half  .  .  . 

28.1 

26.7 

137.7 

5.8 

19.0 

12.9 

12.3 

63.4 

2.7 

8.7 
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19.  COMPOSITION  OF  IMPORTS  (Cont'd) 


VALUE  (in  millions) 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Consumption  goods 

Materials 

Materials 
chiefly  lor 
capital 
goods 

— 

Capital 

goods 

Consumption  goods 

Materials 

Materials 
chiefly  lor 
capital 
goods 

Capitol 

goods 

Food 

Others 

consump¬ 
tion  goo^ 

— 

Food 

Others 

consump¬ 
tion  goo^ 

THAILAND 
1952  . 

'Baht) 

710 

2,147 

476 

427 

1,661 

13.1 

39.6 

8.8 

7.9 

30.6 

1953  . 

630 

2,274 

546 

478 

2.049 

10.5 

38.0 

9.1 

8.0 

34.3 

1954  . 

640 

2,540 

670 

572 

2,217 

9.6 

38.3 

10.1 

8.6 

33.4 

1955  . 

618 

2,936 

822 

670 

2,233 

8.5 

40.3 

11.3 

9.2 

30.7 

1956  . 

662 

2,867 

913 

674 

2,489 

8.7 

37.7 

12.0 

8.9 

32.7 

1957  . 

694 

2,831 

1,026 

897 

2,993 

8.2 

33.5 

12.2 

10.6 

35.5 

1958  . 

781 

2.566 

1,005 

862 

2,933 

9.6 

•31.5 

12.3 

10.6 

36.0 

1959  . 

732 

2,966 

1,131 

880 

3,274 

8.2 

33.0 

12.6 

9.8 

36.4 

1960  1st 

hctli  .  . 

287 

LSI  2 

587 

S02 

1.8S7 

6.0 

31.9 

12.4 

10.6 

39.1 

VIET-NAM,  Republic  oi 
1952“  .  .  .  . 

(  piai 

tre) 

1.018 

4.302 

1,338 

712 

1,864 

11.0 

46.6 

14.5 

7.7 

20.2 

1953“ 

1,332 

5,531 

1,607 

951 

1,766 

11.9 

49.4 

14.4 

8.5 

15.8 

1954“ 

1,464 

5,979 

1,806 

1.067 

1.983 

11.9 

48.6 

14.7 

8.7 

16.1 

1955  . 

1,075 

4,847 

1,285 

663 

1.342 

11.7 

52.6 

13.9 

7.2 

14.6 

1956  . 

987 

3,738 

1,057 

604 

1,231 

13.0 

49.0 

13.9 

7.9 

16.2 

1957  . 

911 

4,193 

1,724 

1,175 

2,084 

9.0 

41.6 

17.1 

11.6 

20.7 

1958  . 

834 

3,004 

1,292 

932 

2,063 

10.2 

37.0 

15.9 

11.5 

25.4 

1959  . 

830 

2,455 

1.340 

1.097 

2.139 

10.6 

31.2 

17.0 

14.0 

272 

1960  let 

half  .  . 

473 

1.1  SO 

767 

649 

1.128 

11.3 

27.6 

18.4 

1S.6 

27.1 

GENERAL  NOTE  RELATING  TO  TABLES  19  and  20:  Total  of  the  five  groupa 
of  import*  or  eiport*  do  not  add  up  to  total  import*  or  exports  published  io 
national  trade  returns,  because  (1)  in  a  few  countries  a  small  part  of  the 
impels  or  exports  (in  no  case  more  than  4%)  are  not  included  in  the  com- 
mc^ky  trade  statistics  published  by  governments,  and  (2)  of  rounding.  Per¬ 
centage  distribution  refers  to  percentages  of  the  totals  of  the  five  groups  of 
commodities. 

a.  Regional  totals  in  US  dollars  including  all  countries  listed  in  the  table. 
Imports  of  India  io  fiscal  years  are  added  to  imports  of  other  countries  in 
calendar  years. 


b.  Excluding  Burma. 

c.  Figures  for  1952-1954  are  included  under  Viet-Nam. 

d.  Annual  rate  based  on  9  months  April-December;  except  food  which  is  12 
months  beginning  April  1956  to  March  1957. 

e.  Figures  for  1952-1958  excluding  foreign  aid.  From  1959  onwards  figures 
including  foreign  aid. 

f.  Prior  to  1956,  figures  relating  to  private  account  only. 

g.  f.o.b.  value. 

h.  Including  Cambodia  and  Laos. 


20.  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS 


VALUE  (in  millions) 

PERCENTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  ior 
consumption 
goods 

Materials 
chiefly  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

Consumption 

goods 

Materials 
chiefly  ior 
consumption 
goods 

Materials 
chiei./  for 
capital 
goods 

Capital 

goods 

FED.  OF  MALAYA  AND 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  dollar) 

1952  . 

581 

2,233 

844 

148 

15.3 

58.6 

22.2 

3.9 

1953  - . 

718 

1,497 

581 

115 

24.7 

51.4 

20.0 

3.9 

1954  . 

732 

1,576 

595 

83 

24.5 

52.8 

19.9 

2.8 

1955  . 

723 

2,551 

669 

87 

17.9 

63.3 

16.6 

2.2 

1956  . 

810 

2,349 

748 

105 

20.2 

58.6 

18.6 

2.6 

1957  . . 

824 

2,301 

730 

125 

20.7 

57.8 

18.3 

3.2 

1958  . 

785 

2,118 

507 

114 

22.3 

60.1 

14.4 

3.2 

1959  . 

707 

2,871 

556 

111 

16.7 

67.6 

13.1 

2.6 

1960  1st  hall . 

355 

1,563 

368 

62 

15.1 

66.6 

15.7 

2.6 

HONG  KONG  (Hong  Kong  dollar) 

1952  . 

1,642 

834 

183 

235 

56.7 

28.8 

6.3 

8.1 

1953  . 

1,601 

803 

88 

235 

58.7 

29.5 

3.2 

8.6 

1954  . 

1,376 

804 

73 

164 

56.9 

33.3 

3.0 

6.8 

1955  . 

1,503 

733 

92 

203 

59.4 

29.0 

3.6 

8.0 

1956  . 

1,887 

803 

156 

353 

59.0 

25.1 

4.9 

11.0 

1957  . 

1,933 

617 

155 

311 

64.1 

20.5 

5.1 

10.3 

1958  . 

2,072 

532 

108 

276 

69.3 

17.8 

3.6 

9.2 

1959  . 

2,329 

506 

170 

272 

71.1 

15.4 

5.2 

8.3 

1960  1st  holi . 

1,430 

253 

115 

143 

73.7 

13.0 

5.9 

7.4 

INDIA  (rupee) 

19521  . 

3,598 

1,411 

637 

77 

62.9 

24.7 

11.1 

1.3 

1953t  . 

3,604 

1,028 

570 

47 

68.7 

19.6 

10.8 

0.9 

1954t  . 

4,215 

1,225 

386 

48 

71.7 

20.9 

6.6 

0.8 

1955t  . 

3,755 

1,673 

414 

51 

63.7 

28.4 

7.0 

0.9 

1956*  . 

4,093 

1,172 

447 

51 

71.0 

20.3 

7.8 

0.9 

1957  . 

3,995 

1,606 

723 

51 

62.7 

25.2 

11.3 

0.8 

1958  . 

3,857 

1,277 

532 

40 

67.6 

22.4 

9.3 

0.7 

1959  . 

4,093 

1,420 

585 

54 

66.5 

23.1 

9.5 

0.9 

1960  1st  holi . 

1,838 

738 

348 

52 

62.2 

24.9 

11.8 

1.1 

JAPAN  (yen) 

1952  . 

204,255 

61,431 

35,073 

153,633 

45.0 

13.5 

7.7 

33.8 

1953  . 

227,743 

70,497 

30,915 

128,264 

49.8 

15.4 

6.8 

28.0 

1954  . 

294,816 

98,871 

39,016 

153,763 

50.3 

16.8 

6.7 

26.2 

1955  . 

344,881 

109,389 

63,405 

204,264 

47.7 

15.2 

8.8 

28.3 

1956  . 

422,755 

115,440 

78,690 

275,719 

47.4 

12.9 

88 

30.9 

1957  . 

479,637 

143,211 

67,115 

330,615 

47.0 

14.0 

6.6 

32.4 

195S . 

477,241 

129,267 

62,034 

358,954 

46.5 

12.6 

6.0 

34.9 

1959  . 

570,410 

163,689 

62,481 

443,396 

46.0 

13.2 

5.0 

35.8 

1960  1st  half . 

296,246 

93,526 

'  29,323 

240,922 

44.9 

14.2 

4.4 

36.5 

GENERAL  NOTE:  tee  ubk. 

a.  Annual  rate  based  on  9  months  April-December. 


21.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


Millions 


BRUNQ  (Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

Minarod  hiela,  lubricants  and 
ralotad  motoiials  .  .  . 

Chemicals . 

TeztUes . 

Mochineiy . 

Troiupoit  equipment  .  . 

Other  monuiactured  goods 
BURMA  (hyat) 


Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Base  metals  and  monuiactures 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manuiacttued  goods  .  . 

CAMBODIA  (nW) 

Food . 

Beverages  and  tobacco  .  .  . 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Textiles . 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
CEYLON  {rupetT 

Food . •  .  .  .  . 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Mochinery . 

Tronsport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

CHINA:  Taiwon  ( new  Taiwan  dollar) 

Food . 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels 
Textile  fil»es,  raw  .... 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA* 

(Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . 

Metal  ores  and  scrap  .... 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
INDIA  (rupet'f 

Food . 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . . 

Cotton  row  and  waste  .  .  . 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  . 

Chemicals . 

Base  metals  and  manufactures 

Machinery . 

Troiuport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

Live  animals,  food  products,  bever¬ 
ages  and  tobacco  .... 
Chemicals  and  allied  products  . 
Textiles,  apparel  and  footwore 
Base  metals  and  manufactures 
Machinery  and  transport  equip- 


1.10 

1  1.06 

1  1.07 

0.25 

'  0.21 

i  0.16 

0.18 

0.15 

0.21 

0.17 

1.53 

1.30 

1.46 

1.55 

11.5 

3.9 

14.1 

5.3 

9A 

10.5 

7.4 

8.9 

8.2 

8.3 

4.1 

6.2 

19.6 

23.7 

80.4 

94.6 

72.7 

94.2 

47.9 

44.6 

72.5 

78.3 

41.9 

44.0 

45.3 

69.0 

75.7 

76.9 

31.7 

56.2 

55.8 

68.2 

96.0 

63.2 

36.9 

53.4 

173.9 

175.4 

63.2 

72.2 

116.2 

102.4 

25.3  233  I  28.0 

8.1  83 

17.5 

91.5 

62.8  243 

45.1  35.6 

21.4  24.5 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


21.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Cont’d) 
t  Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


IRAN*  (rial)'’ 

Food,  beverages  and  tobacco  .  . 

Sugar . 

Tea . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Base  metals  and  monuiactures  . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  monulacttued  goods 
JAPAN  {thousand  million  yen) 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
Sugar  and  sugar  preparations 
Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . 

Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  &  oil  kernels 

Crude  rubber . 

Textile  fibres,  raw  .... 
Metal  ores  and  scrap  . 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
KOREA,  Republic -of  (hwan)^ 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cereal  prepouations 
Beverages  and  tobacco 
Crude  materials,  inedible,  except 

fuels . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .... 
Other  manufactured  goods 
LAOS  (kip) 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 

Petroleum  products . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

Other  manufactured  goods 
NORTH  BORNEO  {Malayan  dollar) 

Food . 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

PAKISTAN  (rupee)* 

Mineral  oils . 

Chemicals . 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  .  . 

Machinery . 

Troruport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

PHILIPPINES  ■  (peso)' 

Food . 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

SARAWAK  {Malssyan  dollar) 

Food . 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 

related  materials . 

Chemicals . 

Textiles . 

Machinery . 

Troruport  equipment  .  .  .  . 

Other  manufoctured  goods  .  . 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

21.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Cont'd) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1  9  5  9  II 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV  1 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

SINGAPORE  {Malayan  dollar)* 

Food . 

44.7 

45.2 

50.5 

50.0 

53.2 

48.4 

43.7 

52.8 

52.1 

43.9 

47.2 

Coreola  and  cereal  preparotione 

11.7 

11.7 

13.3 

12.1 

15.9 

11.1 

9.7 

11.7 

11.6 

11.8 

12.1 

Crude  moteriole,  inedible,  except 
fuels . 

38.7 

59.5 

54.9 

57.0 

50.8 

72.9 

74.3 

86.3  1 

85.4 

76.3 

60.9 

Crude  rubber . 

27.8 

51.0 

46.4 

45.6 

4ia 

62.6 

65.1 

77.5  1 

75.6 

66.1 

51.4 

Ifinerol  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

43.7 

50.0 

59.1 

65.2 

55.8 

50.0 

54.4 

45.2  ! 

43.3 

49.2 

54.7 

Textiles . 

12.7 

17.9 

17.9 

17.6 

22J0 

18.0 

15.4 

17.2  ; 

19.5 

17.4 

17.2 

Machinery . 

7.9 

10.3 

12.2 

13.5 

12.3 

11.4 

12.6 

11.4 

13.1 

13.3 

14.4 

Transport  equipment  ,  .  .  . 

4.9 

6.2 

7.6 

9.0 

7.8 

6.3 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

10.7 

7.8 

Other  monufactured  goods 

25.7 

30.2 

34.1 

37.7 

33.3 

31.0 

31.3 

29.5 

33.8 

35.0 

34.8 

THAILAND  (bahi) 

Food . 

53.3 

51.5 

55.2 

57.8 

65.1 

61.0 

73.9 

62.0 

51.9 

57.9 

64.1 

66.3 

63.9 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials  ,  .  .  . 

47.5 

57.0 

64.6 

77.3 

75.1 

78.7 

81.8 

94.5 

74.4 

92.4 

98.0 

56.2 

94.5 

Chemicals . 

43.9 

48.1 

54.5 

62.9 

63.1 

76.5 

78.9 

75.1 

71.5 

85.9 

82.9 

72.7 

783 

Textiles . 

105.0 

113.4 

120.3 

113.7 

102.0 

115.8 

108.4 

126.0 

1152 

91.4 

107.5 

136S 

129.8 

Machinery . 

71.1 

65.3 

73.8 

85.2 

93.6 

124.5 

129.6 

1S6£ 

155.7 

ins 

102S 

1093 

135.0 

Transport  equipment  .... 

44.6 

48.7 

53.1 

73.7 

61.4 

58.8 

59.7 

48.1 

60.9 

76.1 

81.5 

593 

50.8 

Other  manufactured  goods  .  . 

168.7 

191.1 

173.8 

189.7 

184.1 

184.4 

1S4J 

17S.8 

2132 

1853 

189.9 

187.4 

1953 

VIETNAM  {piastre)'^ 

Food . 

122.0 

89.6 

82.2 

75.9 

69.5 

69.2 

56.5 

88.5 

84.5 

73.3 

79.5 

66.7 

45.0 

Petroleum  and  products 

41.0 

33.7 

35.0 

44.6 

46.8 

51.8 

49.1 

56.7 

49.9 

68.4 

41.7 

78.4 

22.5 

Textiles . 

190.1 

111.2 

123.5 

128.7 

108.5 

73.9 

64.7 

84.6 

74.5 

55.2 

60.3 

71.7 

112.4 

Machinery . 

76.2 

65.4 

49.2 

83.9 

63.0 

75.2 

78.1 

101.8 

84.0 

101.3 

82.5 

101.6 

62.3 

Transport  equipment  .... 

49.3 

52.3 

32.6 

58.3 

53.4 

42.0 

45.5 

54.6 

39.9 

39.2 

34.2 

39.0 

67.3 

GENERAL  NOTE:  See  Ubie  6. 

t.  1954  fif  jret  for  Ceyloo,  1954  to  1956  figurei  for  lodu.  reclassified  by  ECAPE 
Secretariat,  may  not  conform  exactly  to  the  new  clauihcation  begioning  from 
1^5  and  1957  respectively. 

b.  Including  trade  with  Singapore. 

c.  Prior  to  1956.  transaction  values  converted  from  foreign  currency  to  rials  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange  and  excluding  the  value  of  exchange  certificates; 
beginning  1956.  including  the  value  of  exchange  certificates. 


d.  Figures  for  1S154*1958,  excluding  foreign  aid.  Prom  1959  onwards  figures 
including  foreign  aid. 

e.  Figures  prior  to  1956,  relating  to  private  account  only.  From  1956  onwards 
figures  including  government  account. 

f.  Imports  valued  f.o.b. 

g.  Excluding  trade  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

h.  See  footnote  j  to  table  17. 


22. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months 


Millions 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1  9  5  9  1 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

BRUNEI  (Malayan  dollar) 

Crude  petroleum . 

21.85 

23.91 

25.78 

26.14 

25.04 

24.38 

24.58 

23.40 

Natural  rubber . 

0.12 

0.33 

0.35 

0.20 

0.18 

0.34 

0.34 

0.45 

BURMA  (kyat) 

Rice  and  products . 

79.4 

68.1 

72.3 

66.7 

56.9 

62.8 

84.2 

58.7 

84.7 

84.9 

523 

Natural  rubber . 

2.4 

2.7 

3.7 

3.1 

23 

3.0 

2.1 

2.5 

4.7 

0.6 

Teak . 

2.0 

1.8 

2.8 

5.6 

4.3 

5.7 

6.2 

6.2 

5.9 

7.8 

Row  cotton . 

4.2 

3.2 

4.3 

2.1 

13 

1.8 

2.0 

1.7 

4.1 

3.4 

13 

Base  metals  and  ores  .... 

3.8 

4.9 

5.2 

3.9 

2.9 

3.5 

4.0 

3.7 

2.9 

2.3 

CAMBODIA  (rid) 

Rice . 

69.5 

9.3 

20.6 

55.8 

64.6 

67.1 

57.8 

63.4 

67.1 

48.8 

96.2 

Modse . 

16J 

12.5 

15.9 

14.8 

18.7 

18.1 

10.4 

36.6 

24.0 

12.5 

27.1 

Natural  rubber . 

34.3 

51.1 

42.2 

47.7 

5ia 

57.9 

97a 

40.8 

62.9 

47.9 

89.4 

CEYLON  (rupee) 

Tea . 

93.6 

99.5 

87.0 

85.1 

94.2 

87.1 

90.2 

97.4 

93.7 

89.8 

94.2 

100.1 

84.7 

Coconut  and  products  .... 

18.2 

19.0 

18.0 

13.3 

13.6 

20.3 

22.5 

22.4 

12.5 

14.6 

19.1 

20.8 

10.9 

Natural  rubber . 

23.8 

29.2 

24.4 

25.0 

21.5 

24.8 

20.6 

25.1 

48.0 

27.0 

20.3 

38.6 

17.6 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new  Taiwan  dollar) 

Rice . 

9.4 

37.3 

34.4 

37.0 

54.4 

70.9 

— 

91.0 

4.1 

48.4 

— 

— 

Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved 

10.7 

12.3 

18.4 

16a 

26.3 

43.5 

45.2 

41.2 

32.0 

54.8 

61.0 

33.5 

Tea . 

12.1 

7.0 

10.2 

11.8 

13.1 

21.0 

13.3 

37.2 

19.1 

12.5 

19.0 

21.2 

Sugar  . 

70.2 

79.6 

127.6 

191.0 

166.8 

193.4 

81.3 

125.3 

257.7 

263.4 

108.4 

166.7 

FED^TION  OF  MALAYA* 

(Malayan  dollar) 

174.7 

169.4 

147.9 

Nottirol  nd»ber . 

75.3 

132.0 

114.8 

108.7 

99.8 

143.5 

154.1 

156.2 

Iron  ore . 

1.8 

2.7 

4.3 

5.5 

5.2 

8.3 

11.7 

7.3 

7.2 

15.2 

15.9 

Vegetable  . 

7.2 

7.2 

8.3 

7.7 

7.3 

6.8 

8.0 

7.2 

7.0 

6.4 

7.5 

Tin  metal . 

18.4 

19.3 

28.4 

26.6 

19.7 

24.5 

24.5 

29.3 

36.8 

34.3 

48.5 

INDIA  (rupeef 

Food . 

144.8 

131.2 

157.6 

I 

149.3 

160.3 

161.8 

191i) 

230.7 

149.4 

99.8 

1613 

2223 

255a 

Tea . 

109.4 

94J 

118.5 

10X8 

113.8 

105.3 

133.1 

1653 

77.4 

41.1 

114.0 

154.1 

1903 

Splcee . 

12.0 

8.8 

7,7 

7.0 

7.4 

8.5 

7.8 

13.8 

21.1 

12.4 

103 

14.7 

12.3 

Crude  materials.  Inedible,  except 

99.1 

107.1 

683 

81.8 

753 

fuels . 

73.2 

98.3 

84.2 

103.8 

85.1 

97.7 

96.8 

101.5 

Hides  and  sUns,  undressed 

5.7 

5.6 

S.l 

5.8 

6.0 

8.9 

8.5 

10.3 

10.6 

10.0 

53 

63 

3.1 

Cotton  row  and  waste  . 

15.4 

28.9 

20.9 

15.6 

17.7 

13.6 

153 

9.7 

9.7 

9.1 

5.8 

2.4 

43 

Vegetable  dls . 

7.4 

31.2 

17.4 

9.5 

6.2 

11.6 

11.4 

213 

73 

133 

10.4 

73 

33 

Chemicals . 

4.7 

4.1 

A3 

4.6 

3.7 

4.1 

43 

4.6 

5.1 

43 

6.6 

5.4 

63 

Leather  and  manufactures  .  . 

18.2 

19.0 

18.7 

18.1 

15.3 

24.0 

27.0 

27.7 

23.7 

223 

18.8 

19.1 

183 

Colton  yam  and  fabrics  .  .  . 

59.7 

53.0 

51.9 

57.2 

43.9 

55.1 

60.7 

753 

553 

51.1 

503 

49.6 

50.4 

hits  yam  and  fabrics  .... 

101.2 

102.9 

94.6 

49.6 

49.6 

55.5 

59.6 

56.1 

543 

63.6 

64.7 

59J 

74.3 

Other  monufoctured  goods  .  . 

29.3 

31.3 

30.9 

109.7 

81.1 

75.2 

81.4 

85.4 

69.6 

89.6 

95.5 

90.4 

101.8 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 


22.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  AND/OR  COMMODITY  GROUPS  (Cont'd) 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Millions 


I 

1 

! 

i 

1954  ! 

1 

] 

1955  1 

- u 

1956  , 

j 

1957  , 

1958 

1959  ' 

r 

1  9  5  9  '' 

1 

9  6 

0 

! 

m  ' 

1 

IV  , 

I 

“  1 

mj 

1 

Oct  , 

Nov 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

Tea . 1 

1 

37.9  1 

29.7  ■ 

28.3 

28.4 

23.6 

19.2  ' 

16.3 

20.0 

108.8 

i 

105.9  i 

99.0- 

I 

103.7  1 

Copra . 

SS.l  1 

40.4  ' 

43.3 

42.9 

19.9  1 

30.2 

12.2 

56.3 

150.9 

97.4 

92.01 

115.4  ! 

Natural  rubber . 

257.6  1 

410.0  1 

342.7  ; 

332.0  ; 

248.2  j 

396.6 

388.6 

514.5 

1,543.8 

1.645.6  , 

1,255.6  : 

1.304.1 

Tin  ore . | 

58.4  i 

56.9  1 

60.5 

52.9 

35.9  1 

34.0  ! 

29.8  1 

40.4 

186.8 

157.5  1 

183.7  ; 

144.9 

Petroleum  and  producla  .  .  .  < 

215.8 

205.0  1 

242.5  , 

287.7  1 

268.2  1 

219.8 

215.3  1 

99.3  1 

818.1 

752.9  1 

788.1  1 

901.9 

IRAN*  (rials) 

Fruit*,  ire*h,  dried  and  preferred 

125.5 

1 

97.8  1 

1 

113.2  1 

124.7  ; 

135.3  ' 

1 

1 

Row  cotton . i 

215.2 

139.5  ! 

139.7  i 

160.4  ! 

124.5  ! 

J39.e 

36.0 

232.6 

Petroleum  and  products  .  .  .  j 

167.3 

783.8  j 

1,325.7  ! 

L, 608.1  1,904.9  1 

Carpets,  hand  made  .  .  .  .  | 

104.6 

104.7 

105.3  1 

123.2 

110.4  1 

J23.j  1 

116.3 

143.6  ji 

JAPAN  (thousand  million  yen)  1 

Food . ; 

3.92 

1 

3.98  ! 

5.32 

5.36  i 

6.92  ^ 

7.63 

8.42 

9.79  \ 

6.63 

6.84 

7.29 

11.37 

8.51 

Fish  ond  fish  preparations  .  . 

2.23 

2.27  1 

3.62 

3.66  ! 

5.13  ; 

5.35 

5.98 

7.31  il 

4.08 

4.36 

4.74 

8.98 

5.26 

Crude  materiols,  inedible  except 
fuels . 

2.50 

2.94  > 

2.86 

1 

2.79  i 

1 

2.27  ; 

3.28 

1 

3.80 

4.24 

3.08 

3.63 

1 

4.08 

Textile  fibres,  raw  .... 

1.54 

1.74  ! 

1.65 

1.74  : 

1.13 

1.98 

2.44 

2.89 . 

1.88 

2.23 

2.74 

Chemicals . 

2.37 

2.82 

3.21 

3.79  j 

4.13 

5.01 

4.38 

4.94 

5.25 

5.21 

5.23 

4.53 

4.36 

Textiles . 

16.50 

17.55  j 

20.81 

24.44 

21.17 

22.78 

22.48 

27.49 ; 

23.48 

25.08 

27.98 

32.85 

30.48 

Base  metals  and  manufactures  .  { 

7.51 

11.61 

10.24 

9.70 

11.15 

12.05 

11.84 

14.54  i 

13.19 

15.80 

17.89 

18.85 

20.22 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  .  .  ' 

3.86 

2.20 

3.83 

3.57 

5.07 

9.56 

6.21 

12.75 

7.08 

11.91 

11.16 

13.34 

11.81 

12.62 

15.34 1 
U.88 

12.08 

13.15 

14.57 

10.27 

15.68 

13.60 

24.73 

35.07 

Other  monuiactiued  goods 

9.22 

12.97 

16.76 

20.12 

20.10 

27.00 

.  29.62 

32.17  1 

26.64 

32.29 

48.90 

KOREA,  Republic  of  (hwan) 

Food . 

67 

« 

58 

152 

159 

251 

122 

247  i 

256 

549 

784 

823 

2,261 

Crude  materials,  inedible  except 
fuels . 

427 

566 

842 

586 

590  ! 

744 

863 

493 

685 

1,274 

1.633 

1,461 

1.808 

Chemicals . 

32 

47 

36 

24 

1  1 

11 

.  11 

16, 

30 

34 

33 

29 

45 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

26 

65 

108 

169 

165 

161 

1  172 

194' 

187 

533 

417 

173 

309 

LAOS  (kip) 

Wood  and  lumber . 

1.00 

0.28 

0.13 

0.58 

1.07 

1  3.00 

0.96 

0.12 

0.32 

_ 

... 

Tin  ore  . 

0.75 

1.34 

1.50 

1.60 

2.11 

1.86 

2.23  |l  3.42 

3.57 

... 

Gums  and  resins . 

0.59 

0.74 

0.63 

0.49 

0.29 

0.30 

0.20 

0.41 

0.32 

... 

Plants  for  use  in  medicine  and 
perfumery . 

0.09 

0.24 

0.13 

0.58 

0.84 

0.42 

0.31 

0.51 

0.13 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollar) 

Copra . 

1.15 

1.18 

1.94 

2.00 

2.68 

2.93 

3.19 

3.35 

3.15 

3.94 

3.57 

Rubber . 

2.03 

3.84 

3.36 

3.10 

2.74 

3.92 

1  3.98 

5.02 

4.26 

4.42 

4.03 

Timber . 

1.46 

1.81 

2.18 

2.63 

3.03 

5.09 

6.11 

6.52 

6.08 

7.46 

7.21 

_ _ 

PAKISTAN  (rupeef 

Tea . 

3.9 

2.9 

4.5 

2.0 

2.8 

2.4 

;!  3-1 

5.9 '  2.8 

0.1 

0.8 

Row  Jute . 

45.4 

58.0 

62.6 

65.2 

70.0 

56.7 

41.7 

'  82.3 

62.6 

56.4 

45.7 

109.9 

Row  cotton . 

29.1 

33.6 

30.3 

27.6 

20.0 

10.1 

,  8.5 

19.5 

30.1 

9.4 

4.7 

Raw  wool . 

3.5 

5.6 

5.9 

8.6 

4.0 

5.1 

3.7 

1  4.5 

6.6 

10.2 

2.4 

6.9 

Hides  and  skins . 

2.8 

2.6 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

6.8 

5.7 

!  5.7 

6.8 

8.2 

4.2 

1 

PHILIPPINES  (peso) 

Coconut  and  coconut  preparations 

26.7 

24.7 

28.5 

28.1 

29.9 

29.8 

37.3 

36.7 

I  28.2 

'  31.7 

33.9 

28.0 

21.2 

Sugar  and  related  products  . 

17.6 

17.7 

16.8 

13.8 

19.3. 

18.8 

14.3 

;  15.7 

19.1 

{  32.4 

12.7 

8.2 

22.3 

Fibres  and  manufactures 

4.4 

4.6 

5.8 

6.5 

4.8 

6.5 

6.5 

1  6.8 

9.2 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

5.8 

Minerals  and  metals  .... 

3.6 

4.3 

6.3 

6.6 

6.1 

7.0 

8.9 

6.2 

7.1 

8.2 

7.7 

5.6 

5.6 

Logs,  lumber  and  timber  . 
SARAWAK  {Malayan  dollar) 

Pepper  . 

5.9 

1  6.9 

8.1 

7.5 

11.6 

13.4 

16.6 

1  13.5 

14.0 

18.7 

13.0 

14.4 

14.2 

3.61 

i 

!  2.64 

2.05 

1.44 

1.26 

1.51 

2.07 

1.17 

1.17 

1.67 

Rubber . 

j  2.87 

6.64 

1  5.86 

6.20 

!  5.11 

8.04 

9.88 

10.81 

13.97 

10.18 

Timber,  sawn  and  logs 

!  1.16 

1.83 

1  1.59 

'  1.63 

!  1.63 

1  2.59 

3.06 

1  3.63 

3.70 

3.38 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and 
related  materials . 

^  24.46 

26.74 

i  28.85 

!  30.51 

1  27.83 

1  28.26 

27.30 

i  25.52 

23.32 

22.19 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  dollarf 

Rubber  . 

66.2 

!  115.9 

102.0 

^  95.5 

85.8 

125.3 

134.6 

^ _ ,, 

147.7 

I;  130.4 

131.0 

1 

!  109.8 

Mineral  fuels . 

.  29.4 

31.2 

i  36.2 

1  36.9 

30.2 

28.6 

27.0 

25.7 

|:  26.3 

26.0 

25.8 

Vegetable  oils . 

i  4.5 

3.9 

3.9 

1 

3.6 

3.3 

3.5 

4.0 

3.5 

4.4 

3.3 

Tin  metal . 

i  16.3 

I  16.9 

11.6 

1  11.1 

4.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

THAILAND  (bahty 

Rice . 

257.2 

1  261.1 

238.4 

I  301.9 

248.0 

215.9 

182.6 

214.6 

219.5 

221.7 

232.3 

132.4 

188.2 

Natural  rubber . 

92.4 

1  150.2 

127.2 

117.2 

110.6 

194.7 

221.7 

211.8 

'  267.8 

206.1 

195.4 

192.6 

1833 

Teak . 

‘  17.6 

22.0 

25.5 

21.8 

19.9 

20.4 

r  20.3 

26.9 

!  28.7 

35.3 

31.0 

23.8 

243 

Tin  ore  and  concentrates  . 

;  31.1 

i  36.7 

42.3 

44.3 

21.2 

36.2 

!i  51.5 

43.6 

47.4 

39.9 

47.3 

:  26.1 

44.6 

VIET-NAM  (piastre^ 

Rice  and  products . 

i  64.2 

!  26.2 

i 

59.3 

40.6 

69.2 

1 

li  100.1 

73.9 

1 

!i  76.3 

114.3 

96.3 

40.7 

49.3 

Natural  rubber . 

j  68.7 

1  122.7 

I  107.0 

140.8 

103.5 

136.8 

11  143.3 

220.1 

!  108.5 

1  126.1 

194.1 

151.1 

102.1 

GENERAL  NOTE;  See  table  6. 

a.  Including  trade  with  Singapore. 

b.  Ftguret  for  1954  to  1956,  reclassUicd  by  ECAFE  Secretariat,  may  not  conform 
exactly  to  the  new  claacificacion  from  1957. 

c.  Figures  prior  to  1956,  relating  to  private  account  only.  From  1956  onwards, 
figures  including  government  account. 


Excluding  trade  with  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

Baht  value  is  obtained  by  converting  foreign  currencies  at  free  market  buying 
rate. 

See  footnote  ]  table  17. 


QUANTITY  OF  EXPORTS  OF  MAJOR  COMMODITIES  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months  Thousand  tons 


RICE 

Buima . 

Cambodia . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

Thailand . 

Viat-Nom* . 

SUGAR 

China  (Taiwan) . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Philippines . 

TEA 

Ceylon . 

China  (Taiwan) . 

India . 

Indonesia . 

Japan . 

Pakistan . 

HIDES  &  SKINS 

India  lions) . 

Pakistan  [thousand  pieces)  .  . 

COPRA*  &  COCONUT  OH. 

Ceylon . 

Federation  oi  Malaya*'^ 

(coconut  oil) . 

Indonesia  (copra)  t.  .  .  . 

N.  Borneo . 

PhUippines . 

Singapore  (coconut  oil)* 

PALM  on. 

Federation  oi  Malaya*'^  . 

Indonesia . 

Singapore* . 

GROUND  Nxns*  &  oa 

India . 

NATURAL  RUBBER 

Brunei . 

Burma . 

Cambodia . 

Ceylon . 

Federation  of  Malaya*''* 

Indonesia . 

N.  Borneo . 

Sarawak . 

Singapore*’* . 

Thc^cmd . 

Viet-Nom,  Republic  of  .  .  . 

COTTON,  RAW 

India . 

Iron' . 

Pakistan . 

COTTON  YARN  [tons) 

Fed.  of  Moloyo  and  Singapore** 

Hong  Kong  . 

Japan . 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 
[million  sq.  metres) 

Fed.  of  Malaya  and  Singapore^ 

Hong  Kong . 

India  [million  metres) 

Japan . 

JUTE 

Pakistan  (row) . 

India  (bag  cmd  cloth)  .  . 

HEMP,  HAW 

Philippines . 

TIN  CONCENTRATES  (tons) 

Burma . 

Federation  oi  Moloyo*  . 

Indonesia . 

Thailond . 

TIN  METAL  (tons) 

Federation  of  Moloyo*'* 

Singapore* . 

PETROLEUM  &  PRODUCTS 
Brunei  (crude  oil  only)  . 

Fed.  of  Malaya  and  Singapore* 
Indonesia . 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

129.6 

141.5 

162.1 

155.7 

127.7 

24.7 

8.4 

5.8 

19.2 

21.2 

3.0 

14.2 

9.1 

10.1 

14.9 

83.5 

102.6 

105.1 

130.8 

88.8 

14.6 

1  6.8 

1  0.4 

15.7 

9.8 

43.5 

48.8 

50.0 

62.4 

68.1 

16.4 

7.0 

17.7 

14.7 

14.i 

12.2 

7.4 

72.4 

77.2 

74.4 

59.1 

80.8 

13.6 

13.6 

13.2 

13.3 

14.3 

1.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

16.8 

13.6 

19.5 

16.5 

18.9 

3.4 

2.4 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

0.4 

l,220t 

1,174 

1.048 

1,083 

1,003 

811 

749 

878 

856 

887 

8.3 

11.8 

10.3 

6.4 

5.2 

3.7 

4.8 

6.0 

4.7 

3.4 

15.8 

12.5 

13.8 

15.4 

6.2 

1.4 

1.9 

3.2 

3.4 

3.7 

45.5 

48.4 

59.8 

57.6 

50.0 

3.0 

2.9 

2.7 

3.7 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.9 

3.8 

11.7 

10.5 

10.4 

10.8 

11.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

1.9 

1.9 

2.5 

14.8 

2.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

IX) 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

7.6 

8.2 

7.3 

8.0 

7.7 

35.3 

37.9 

36.6 

38.9 

39.0 

61.7 

61.1 

56.6 

56.4 

50.5 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

13.1 

15.6 

15.7 

16.1 

17.2 

9.9 

11.0 

11.3 

11.3 

11.6 

4.6 

5.2 

5.3 

6.1 

5.7 

2.3 

7.9 

5.9 

3.4 

6.1 

3.0 

3.7 

3.2 

3.3 

3.6 

11.8 

14.0 

10.9 

9.6 

8.1 

54 

9 

44 

11 

43 

1,172 

1,228 

1,183 

1,262 

1,166 

1,117 

991 

1.032 

1,217 

936 

2.7 

5.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.2 

11.3 

11.5 

9.8 

13.7 

15.4 

65.6 

56.9 

56.7 

67.1 

47.4 

890 

79.3 

87.9 

102.3 

86.8 

74.3 

81.8 

71.5 

65.4 

75.5 

67.8 

79.6 

67.9 

II  65.9 

II  67.2 

8.2 

9.3 

10.2 

9.6 

6.4 

52 

79 

71 

72 

112 

5.049 

2,796 

2,874 

2,689 

2,638 

2,318 

1,553 

806 

935 

1,052 

1,130 

548 

3,134 

3,204 

4.399 

4,252 

3,212 

2,816 

2,821 

1,806 

1,763 

667 

398 

433 

469 

455 

421 

235 

268 

239 

206 

172 

827 

808 

877 

1,301 

1,122 

19  6  0 


Oct 

Not 

823 

29.3 

22.7 

62.3 

78.6 

15.0 

19.9 

47.2 

0.7 

7.8 

1.0 

40.2 

86.5 

16.1 

13.7 

1.2 

24.3 

293 

3.1 

0.7 

1.4 

1,174 

487 

a.  Beginniof  Juoe  1955,  Repablic  ol  Viec-Nim  only. 

b.  In  terms  ol  oil  equivalent. 

c.  Net  expms. 

d.  Excluding  trade  between  Singapore  and  Federation  of  Malaya. 


e.  Excluding  Federation  of  Malaya  rubber  transhipped  at  Singapwe. 

f.  Annual  data:  12  months  ending  21  July  of  year  stated. 

g.  Deliveries  from  mines  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  to  smelten  in  Singapore, 
Penang  and  Buttcrworth. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE 

24.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  QUANTUM,  UNIT  VALUE  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE 

1953=zl0(r 


\ - 

1  9  5  9  ' 

19  6  0 

1952 

1954  1955 

i 

_ ^ _ 1 

1956  !  1957 

1958 

1: 

m  1  IV 

1 _ i, _ L 

:  n  !  m  |  Oct 

J _ ^ _ 1 

j  Nov 

A.  Quantum 


BUR14A 

\ 

'  1 

- 1 

Import*  .... 

104 

122 

104 

88 

132 

82 

127 

111 

137 

. 

Export*  .... 
CEYLON 

• 

115 

132 

146 

165 

153 

118 

152 

194 

150 

... 

Import*:*  G*B*ral  . 

96 

99 

97 

106 

112 

113 

125 

150 

132 

118 

107 

142 

121 

108 

Export*:*  Gonered  . 

97 

103 

109 

104 

99 

107 

105 

111 

111 

113 

104 

116 

128 

95 

Import!  {Central  Banl^  index) 

99 

93 

96 

105 

111 

112 

126 

154 

132 

123 

108 

140 

120 

107 

Coniumor  goods  • 

98 

89 

95 

106 

107 

115 

122 

157 

130 

123 

101 

142 

111 

105 

Capitol  good* 

104 

103 

104 

102 

125 

102 

139 

151 

140 

128 

134 

134 

155 

121 

Exports  {Central  Bank,  index) 

97 

103 

109 

102 

100 

106 

104 

107 

no 

120 

103 

111 

128 

91 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 

Import*  (ordinary  and  ICA) 

81 

105 

98 

94 

102 

113 

125 

156 

116 

106 

162 

Exports  .... 

67 

69 

86 

83 

97 

118 

111 

56 

102 

121 

130 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  and  SINGAPORE' 

Import*  .... 

116 

11107 

128 

140 

139 

139 

139 

137 

148 

145 

138 

140 

Export*  .... 
INDIAN 

109 

lliio 

118 

127 

t 

130 

130 

130 

135 

137 

128 

124 

134 

Import*  .... 

108 

118 

125 

11147 

168 

151 

159 

153 

154 

148 

176 

166 

Export*  .... 
JAPAN'* 

100 

105 

115 

lino 

119 

108 

119 

130 

144 

106 

101 

105 

Import*:  Gonaral  . 

74 

104 

109 

138 

172 

142 

179 

178 

193 

218 

218 

230 

215 

228 

Export*;  Ganarol  . 
PHILIPPINES 

92 

133 

174 

208 

232 

240 

285 

289 

334 

286 

308 

332 

337 

355 

Import**  .... 

90 

111 

125 

115 

137 

121 

106 

106 

122 

108 

121 

112 

124 

no 

Export*  .... 
THAILAND 

107 

111 

121 

135 

127 

140 

139 

158 

140 

135 

177 

142 

131 

131 

Import*  .... 

82 

103 

no 

113 

121 

118 

128 

128 

141 

140 

130 

131 

124 

Exjxrrt*  .... 

102 

96 

113 

119 

131 

103 

121 

121 

136 

139 

123 

121 

122 

VIET-NAM* 

85  |l  85 

Import*  .... 

103 

113 

to 

o 

77 

95 

82 

99 

86 

84 

80 

93 

... 

Ei^rt*  .... 

123 

113 

11132 

85 

155 

122 

164  '  197 

II 

221 

147 

201 

262 

186 

... 

B.  Unit  Value 


BURMA 

■i 

Import*  . 

115 

93 

89 

82 

91 

98 

85  || 

90 

85  > 

... 

... 

Ex^rt*  . 
CEYLON 

• 

94 

77 

62 

62 

60 

62 

57  ;j 

56 

54 

... 

... 

... 

Import*:*  General  .  . 

no 

88 

89 

99 

92 

83 

91  !' 

89 

86 

88 

94 

87 

88 

89 

Export*:*  General  .  . 

98 

112 

117 

109 

104 

102 

107  i, 

105 

112  |, 

111 

no 

103 

106 

104 

Import*  (Central  Banl(  index) 

108 

92 

86 

90 

95 

87 

86  !l 

88 

87  '' 

88 

87 

88 

87 

89 

Con*um*r  good*  .  . 

107 

91 

84 

85 

89 

81 

83  : 

86 

87 

84 

83 

84 

83 

85 

Capital  good*  .  . 

113 

95 

97 

107 

114 

105 

98 

98 

99 

101 

101 

100 

102 

100 

Exports  {Central  Bank  index) 

98 

111 

116 

109 

104 

102 

107  „ 

106 

112  i; 

112 

111 

103 

107 

105 

CHINA  (Toiwan) 

Import*  (ordinary  and  ICA) 

111 

108 

111 

106 

no 

106 

99 

97 

95 

106 

97 

Exports 

113 

105 

no 

105 

116 

100 

90 

85 

93 

82 

88 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  and  SINGAPORE* 

Import*  . 

108 

II 

92 

91 

96 

91 

93  i 

96 

97  , 

102 

103 

99 

Export* 

INDIAt 

.... 

125 

II  94 

120 

110 

1 

105 

95 

115  j: 

119 

126  ‘ 

135 

13S 

124 

Import*  . 

.  .  .  e 

109 

97 

95 

II 

107 

100 

98  i 

88 

95 

98 

99 

97 

Export*  . 
INDONESIA 

.... 

109 

107 

98 

Ill02 

102 

101 

99  j| 

100 

101  1 

108 

109 

112 

Import* 

no 

91 

91 

89 

88 

96 

83  ;• 

78 

89 

94 

Export* 

JAPAN^ 

• 

113 

96 

no 

103 

99 

89 

88  |j 

no 

120 

101 

... 

.  .  . 

80 

Import*  . 

- 

114 

96 

94 

97 

103 

89 

83 

84 

82 

86 

85 

82 

82 

Export*  . 

e  e  e  • 

108 

96 

91 

94 

97 

94 

35  II 

96 

97  |i 

h 

97 

98 

99 

99 

97 

KOREA,*  RepubUc  oi  (1957 

=100) 

81 

Import*  . 

100 

92 

86  1 

85 

85 

85 

85 

82 

81 

Exports  . 
PAKISTAN* 

• 

100 

82 

90  : 

92 

96  1 

104 

103 

105 

105 

105 

Import*  . 

102 

98 

105 

112 

124 

134 

129 

130 

130  1 

132 

135 

Export* 

PHILIPPINES 

142 

107 

104 

98 

105 

97 

30  1, 

87 

31 

90 

101 

108 

Import**  . 

105 

96 

96 

97 

100 

102 

104 

108 

105  , 

105 

106 

106 

114 

Export*  . 
THAILAND 

82 

89 

81 

83 

84 

87 

94  I 

93 

97 

ll 

99 

95 

90 

87 

92 

Import*  . 

97 

105 

106 

106 

109 

105 

104  ! 

105 

105  i 

105 

105 

107 

106 

Export* 

VIET-NAM* 

102 

111 

109 

100 

99 

102 

108  || 

1 

109 

107  || 

112 

112 

114 

111 

Import*  . 

81 

101 

95 

90 

99 

93 

86 

85 

88  ■' 

89 

91 

90 

85 

Exports  . 

88 

94 

99 

92 

97 

85 

_ 

85  ! 

84 

91  ' 

87 

82 

80 

_ 

80 

ISS 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

24.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  QUANTUM,  UNIT  VALUE  AND  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Con^dJ 

1953=zl0(r 


1952 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1 

9  6 

0 

ra  _  1 

IV 

I 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

C.  Terms  of  trade 

Perecnt*ge  of  unit  unlue  index  of  exports  to  unit  p*Jue  index  of  imports 

BURMA . 

82 

83 

70 

76 

66 

63 

67 

63 

64 

CEYLON . 

89 

127 

132 

no 

109 

123 

118 

118 

130 

iie 

ii7 

iig 

iii 

ii7 

Ceylon  (Central  Bank  index) 

90 

121 

134 

121 

no 

117 

123 

120 

129 

127 

127 

117 

122 

118 

CHINA  (Taiwan)  .... 
PEDERATION  OP  MALAYA 

102 

97 

99 

99 

105 

94 

90 

87 

98 

77 

91 

and  SINGAPORE  .  .  . 

116 

11104 

130 

121 

109 

104 

124 

124 

130 

133 

132 

126 

INDIAt . 

100 

no 

103 

||103‘ 

95 

101 

101 

113 

107 

111 

111 

115 

INDONESIA . 

103 

106 

120 

116 

112 

93 

106 

142 

136 

108 

JAPAN . 

94 

100 

96 

97 

94 

106 

114 

114 

118 

113 

iis 

iii 

iii 

122 

KOREA,  Republic  oi  .  .  .  . 

• . . 

100 

90 

105 

108 

114 

122 

121 

128 

130 

131 

PAKISTAN . 

i39 

109 

99 

88 

85 

72 

70 

67 

70 

68 

75 

PHILIPPINES . 

78 

93 

85 

85 

84 

85 

90 

86 

92 

94 

90 

84 

276 

85 

THAILAND . 

106 

106 

103 

95 

91 

97 

104 

104 

102 

106 

107 

107 

104 

YIET-NAM . 

109 

93 

11104 

102 

98 

91 

99 

99 

104 

97 

91 

89 

95 

a.  Original  bate:  Burnt*,  Apr  1936'Mar  1941  for  the  period  prior  to  1953,  1952 
since  1953;  Chin*:  T*iw*n,  1952;  Ceylon,  1948;  Feder*tion  of  hi*lay*  *nd 
Sing*pore,  1938  for  period  prior  to  1953.  1952  since  1953;  tndi*,  Apr  1952/Mar 
1953  prior  to  1960.  1958  since  I960;  Indonesi*,  1950;  !*p*n,  1950;  Republie  of 
Kore*,  1957;  P*hist*n,  Apr  1948/Mar  1949;  Philippines,  1955;  Th*il*nd,  1953; 
Viet’N*m,  1949. 

b.  All  trade  indexes  since  1950  except  the  annual  import  price  index  have  been 
computed  on  a  fixed  base  (1948)  weights  method.  The  annual  import  price 
index  has  been  computed  by  using  moving  current  weights. 


c.  Figures  from  1953.  though  linked  to  previous  figures,  have  different 
ment  in  imports  and  exports  of  petroleum  products. 

d.  Indexes  compiled  by  Ministry  of  Finance. 

e.  Based  on  f.o.b.  import  prices. 

f.  See  footnote  i  to  table  17. 

g.  Index  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 

h.  Imports  excluding  land  trade.  Index  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars. 

i.  Calendar  year  from  1956. 


25.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Pint  hcdl 


1959 


1960 


1957 


1958  1959 


Pint  hali 


1959  1960 


APGHANISTAN*  (million  Afghanis) 


BURMA  ( million  kyats) 


Goods  and  services  .  . 

66.2 

—  868.5 

Goods  and  services  . 

—536 

—  52 

—  48 

—103 

75 

Exports,  mainly  ciJ.  . 

1,984.5 

1,722.7 

Exports,**  f.o.b.  . 

1,154 

934 

1,118 

375 

670 

Imports,  mainly  c.i.f.  . 

-1,966.3 

-2,532.8 

Imports,"  mainly  cJJ.  . 
Transportation  and 

—  1,555 

—  834 

—  994 

—377 

—528 

Transportation  and 

insurance  .... 

—  4 

2 

-  3 

-  3 

-  10 

insurance  .... 

-  3.2 

—  28.7 

Government,  tU.e.  .  . 

—  108 

-121 

—  139 

—  72 

-  30 

Investment  income  . 

-  31.5 

—  42.6 

Other . 

-  22 

-  33 

-  29 

—  26 

—  27 

82.7 

12.9 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

-  25 

-  16 

-  13 

-  7 

—  7 

Donations,  private  and 
official . 

126.0 

94.2 

Private  capital .... 
Official  donations  . 

3 

181 

6 

133 

17 

97 

2 

SO 

2 

44 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

400 

—  83 

-  37 

-  37 

—144 

Private  capital  .  . 

— 

-  0.3 

Long-term  capital: 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

Drawings  on  loons  . 

114 

84 

61 

21 

74 

Long-term  capital: 

Other . 

—  3 

—  3 

—  14 

-  3 

-  31 

Official  loons  ,  . 

571.4 

657.0 

Short-term  capital: 

Amortisation 

—  64.7 

—  105.9 

Net  IMP  position 
Other  liabilities  . 

95 

—  14 

—  8 

-  19 
88 

44 

—  45 

Short-term  capital: 

• 

Union  Bank  assets  . 

153 

—  99 

—  77 

—  97 

-  77 

Payment  &  clearing 

Commercial  bank 

agreements 

-190.1 

10.4 

assets  .... 

53 

—  22 

12 

8 

—  10 

Other  iiabilities  . 

0.6 

0.3 

Government  assets  . 

-  20 

-  16 

—  36 

-  18 

-  33 

Poreign  exchange 
holdings 

-  68.2 

-136.8 

State  Agricultuurol 
Marketing  Board's 
accounts  receivable 

8 

—  5 

—  52 

7 

—  22 

Monetary  gold 

—  13.1 

— 

Monetary  gold 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

—  427.9 

349.0 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

—  23 

12 

—  17 

96 

30 

CEYLON  (million  rupees) 


CHINA:  Tedwan  (million  VS.  dollars) 


Good*  and  servicM  . 
Exports,**  i.o.b.  . 
Imports,*’  C.U.  . 
Troruportation  and 
iruuranos  .... 
InTsstmsnt  income  . 

Other . 

PriTote  donotioru  .  .  . 

PrlTote  capital .... 
Official  donotiotu  . 

Official  and  bonk  copitod 
Long-term  capital: 
Portfolio  securities 
Net  loon  repayment 
by  UX  ... 
IBRD  loons  ,  . 

Other . 

Short-term  capital: 

Net  IMP  position 
Other  liobilitiee  .  . 

Poreign  assets: 
Government  &  Cen¬ 
tral  Bonk  .  .  . 

Commercial  banks 
Monetary  gold  . 

Net  errors  and  omissioru 


-  156 
1,669 

-1,764 

44 

-  53 

-  52 

-  66 

-  38 
27 

233 

-  45 

22 

23 

-  9 

-  10 

3 


194 

55 


—  130 
1,624 

-1,713 

76 

—  41 

—  76 

—  78 

—  4 

55 

173 

23 


116 

—  4 


—  194 

—  52 

1,773 

895' 

-1,956 

— 887*-'* 

73 

-  13* 

-  37 

—  17 

—  47 

-  30 

-  56 

-  33 

2 

23 

44 

_ 0 

204 

76 

48 

-  6 

10 

_ 

4 

1 

38 

38 

-  36 

_ 

24 

2 

103 

36 

13 

5 

— 

—  14 

-  83 
913* 

-933*-*‘| 

-  15* 

-  20 
-  28 
—  22 

13 

2* 

84 

-  17 


87 

-  2 


Goods  and  services  .  . 

-  96.3 

-124.9 

-123.0 

—  48.6 

Exports,  i.oX  .  ,  . 

148.3 

155.8 

156.9 

93.7 

Imports,  mainly  cid.  . 

-244.7 

-273.5 

-264J} 

—1323 

Government,  nJ.e.  . 

-  1.2 

-  4.7 

-  9.8 

-  63 

Other . 

1.3 

-  2.5 

-  6.1 

-  43 

Private  donotioru  .  .  . 

0.1 

14.4 

9.8 

63 

Private  capital .... 

9.1 

35.9 

13.5 

-  0.9 

Official  donatioiu  .  . 

58.3 

48.2 

39.1 

38.0 

Official  and  bank  capital 

29.7 

20.2 

60.1 

4.5 

Long-term  capital: 
Official  looru 

received 

38.3 

41.6 

42.9 

113 

Other . 

-  3.5 

-  6.1 

0.2 

-  0.5 

Short-term  capital: 

Poyment  ogreemenis 

13.2 

-  0.7 

-  0.6 

-  183 

Other  liabilities  .  . 

0.3 

7.0 

7JB 

—  0.1 

Banks'  deposits 
abrood  .... 

-  20.3 

-  17.4 

43 

10.4 

Other  foreign  ossets 

2.6 

-  2.9 

3.5 

-  03 

Monetary  gold  . 

-  0.9 

-  1.3 

23 

2.0 

Net  errors  ond  omissioru 

-  0.9 

6.2 

0.5 

OJ 

■  54.2 

86.4 
•133.8 

■  2.9 

■  3.9 
3.1 

10.4 
38.0 

2.3 


9.4 


11.3 


16 


6 


0.4 


156 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  25.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (Cont’d) 


1  nrst  half  1 

First  half 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1  1959 

1960 

1959 

1960 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  and  SINGAPORE*  (million  Malayan  dollars)] 

INDIA  ( million  rupees) 

Goods  and  services  .  . 

-  19  1 

—  147 

464 

Goods  and  services  . 

—  4,906 

—4,444 

-2,463 

-2,763 

-2,082 

Exports,  Lod).  .  .  . 

3,979 

3,562 

4,240 

Exports,"  f.od>.  .  .  . 

6,966 

5,643 

6.276 

2.968 

3,090 

Imports,  c.Lf.  .  . 

—  4,408  1 

—  4,094 

—  4,124 

Imports,"  C.U.  . 

-12,499 

-10,568 

-9.375 

-5.088 

-5,403 

Transportation  . 
Investment  income  . 
Other . 

271 

-146 

286 

239 
-  93 
239 

234 
—  114 
228 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 
Investment  income  .  . 

330 
-  70 

319 

-152 

277 

-190 

157 
-  67 

224 

-235 

Government  nJ.e.  .  . 

142 

189 

456 

232 

256 

Private  donations .  .  . 

-283 

-288 

-270 

Other . 

225 

125 

93 

35 

-  3 

Private  capital  .  . 

56 

51 

56 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

595 

487 

457 

235 

293 

Official  donations  .  . 

29 

35 

40 

Privote  capital .... 

-  19 

—225 

-  56 

-106 

-  26 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

103 

-  83 

—  232 

Official  donations  .  .  . 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

233 

4,226 

267 

4,130 

289 

2.125 

114 

1.760 

207 

2,736 

Long-term  capital: 

40 

Long-term  copital: 

Loan  irom  Brunei 

— 

— 

US  loans  .... 

99 

249 

502 

107 

520 

Other . 

-  1 

10 

9 

IBRD  loans  .  .  . 

497 

732 

456 

367 

259 

Short-term  capital: 

Other . 

-709 

1,222 

1.067 

625 

272 

Net  IMF  position 

- 

-  3 

-  2 

Short-term  capitol: 

Net  IMF  position 

953 

21 

-216 

10 

—345 

Other . 

104 

—  70 

Other  liabilities  .  . 

1,079 

711 

735 

716 

557 

Monetary  gold  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

Other  foreign  assets' 

2,307 

1,195 

—419 

-  65 

573 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

114 

432 

-  58 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

-129 

-215 

—352 

—240 

-  29 

INDONESIA  (million  U.S.  dollars)  j 

IRAN 

(million  VJ.  dollars) 

Gk>ods  and  services  .  . 

-  85 

-  65 

17 

-  25 

-  13 

Jransactions  of  Oil  Sector 
Nationol  Ironion  Oil  Co. 

228.4 

317.0 

309.0 

Exports,*’  i.oJb.  . 

848 

647 

823 

377 

458 

Exports,  i.oJ>.  .  .  . 

6.8 

4.8 

0.4 

Imports,"  c.U.  .  .  . 

-725 

-541 

-562* 

-285 

-357* 

Imports,  c.ii.  .  .  . 

-  21.4 

17.7 

-  13.0 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 

-  18 

-  17 

-  62 

-  27 

-  28 

Services . 

Foreign  ossets  .  .  . 

Oil  Consortium 

-  5.6 

-  0.4 

-  7.4 
0.2 

-  7.0 
0.1 

Investment  income  . 

-  85 

-  68 

-  87 

—  44 

-  38 

Exports,  Loi>.  .  .  . 

505.6 

574.9 

625.3 

Other . 

-105 

—  86 

-  95 

-  46 

-  48 

Imports,  c.Li.  .  .  . 

Direct  investment  income 

—  63.8 
-207.8 

-  65.1 
-244.9 

-  43.1 
-258.7 

Private  donations  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Direct  investment  capi- 

Private  capital .... 

3 

5 

1 

— 

23 

tal  and  net  errors  and 

Official  donations  .  .  . 

12 

189" 

17 

A 

23 

omissions  .... 

22.0 

54.2 

12.0 

Nationalisation  settlement 

—  7.0 

-  7.0 

-  7.0 

Official  and  bank  capital 

67 

-120 

-  26 

28 

-  21 

Pan  American  Petroleum 

Long-term  copital: 

Corporation  payment  . 

— 

25.0 

— 

—  3 

58 

117 

41 

156 

Other  Goods  and  Services 

-292.3 

-419.9 

-410.7 

Other . 

-  72' 

Exports,  f.o.b.  .  .  . 

132.6 

127.1 

128.0 

Imports,  cJJ.  .  .  . 

-380.0 

-505.6 

-499.9 

Short-term  capital: 

Non-monetary  gold 

-  8.6 

-  10.9 

-  8.5 

Net  IMF  position 

_ 

— 

-  23 

_ 

—  9 

Services . 

-  36.3 

-  30.5 

-  30.3 

1  Private  Donations 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Bank  Indonesia 

-  11 

-  11 

Other  Private  Capitol 

0.1 

0.6 

3.1 

liabilities  . 

—  2 

—  144" 

—  6 

Official  Donations  .  . 

27.3 

19.9 

15.6 

Other  liabilities  . 

46 

8 

15 

_ 

—  79 

'  Official  and  Bank  Capital 

30.6 

82.7 

77.2 

1  Long-term  capital  .  .  . 

74.3 

46.3 

41.2 

foreign  exchange  . 

24 

5 

-  88 

25 

-  70 

;  Short-term  capital: 

Net  IMF  position 

-  8.4 

-  20.6 

Commercial  bonk 

1 

24 

-  45 

-  20 

Payments  agreements  . 

0.6 

2.8 

-  2.4 

assets  .... 

—  4 

Other  liabilities 

7.0 

1.4 

-  6.8 

Monetary  gold  . 

6 

1 

4 

-  3 

—  4 

Other  foreign  assets  . 

-  51.3 

42.6 

56.4 

Net  errors  and  omissions 

3 

—  9 

-  9 

-  7 

—  12 

1  Monetary  gold  . 

Net  errors  a^  omissions 

5.5 

-  2.0 
-  0.7 

9.4 

5.3 

I A  P  A  N  f  thousand  million  yen ) 

KOREA,  Republic  of 

(million  V3.  dollars) 

Goods  ond  services  .  . 

Exports,  f.oi>.*  .  . 

—  212.5 
1,027.4 

165.4 

1,033.5 

138.3 

1.228.8 

13.6 

548.7 

—  41.4 
659.7 

1  Goods  and  services  . 

-387.5 

-311.3 

-227.3 

-126.4 

-260.4 

Imports,  Loi).  . 

-1,172.3 

-900.5 

-1.098.8 

-537.3 

-676.3 

Exports,"  f.o.b.  . 

19.4 

17.1 

19.7 

9.9 

223 

Transportotion  and 

Imports,"  f.oi>.  . 

-390.4 

-343.7 

-273.4 

-144.3 

-1715 

insurance  .... 

-186.7 

-  63.3 

—  69.8 

—  .35.0 

—  54.0 

Government,  nXe.*  .  . 

167.7 

145.0 

131.5 

63.1 

63.0 

1  Transportation  and 

Other . 

-  48.6 

—  49.3 

-  53.4 

-  25.9 

-  33.8 

insurance  .... 

-  49.3 

-  32.8 

-  27.9 

-  14.6 

-  223 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

12.8 

14.2 

17.1 

7.8 

9.0 

1  Government,  ni.e.  . 

33.8 

49.9 

56.0 

243 

29.5 

Private  capital .... 

23.3 

13.0 

29.6 

_ 

-  20.2 

1  Other . 

-  1.0 

-  1.8 

-  1.7 

-  2.2 

03 

Official  donations .  .  . 

—  23.5 

-  84.4 

-  25.3 

-  10.6 

-  9.3 

Reparations  .... 

—  27.3 

-  23.1 

—  25.2 

-  10.5 

-  93 

,  Private  donations  .  .  . 

29.1 

26.4 

173 

8.4 

83 

Other . 

3.8 

—  61.3‘ 

-  0.1 

-  0.1 

-  0.1 

Private  capital .... 

-  2.9 

7.0 

Official  and  bonk  capital 
Long-term  capital  .  . 

198.2 

11.6 

- 133.9 
20.2 

-121.1 

20.7 

—  31.2 
19.4 

50.9 

12.4 

Official  donations  .  .  . 

355.8 

322.6 

226.6 

229.6 

2353 

Short-term  capital: 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

9.4 

-  45.2 

-  16.8 

-  2.2 

28.5 

Net  IMF  position 

45.0 

—  45.0 

—  22.5 

— 

— 

Long-term  capital  .  . 

23 

Payments  agreements 

-  13.2 

59.4 

2.7 

8.1 

3.6 

Other  foreign  Uobili- 

Short-term  capital: 

ties  of  monetary 
authorities  .  .  . 

-  2.7 

-  18.0 

-  17.0 

-  17.1 

-  4.9 

Net  IMF  position 

— 

— 

-  2.6 

— 

— 

Other  banks'  foreign 

Payments  agreement 

-  0.1 

liabilities  .  . 

-  14.4 

-  10.9 

77.8 

57.0 

87.0 

liabilities  to  Japan 

0.7 

-  0.8 

-  1.8 

-  0.6 

Other  foreign  assets 

Hwan  liabilities  .  . 

25.8 

-  6.4 

-  9.7 

2.7 

1.4 

of  monetary  auth¬ 
orities  .... 

157.6 

-112.4 

—  96.4 

-  43.5 

-  47.7 

U.S.  doUor  balances 

-  17.3 

-  30.6 

-  0.1 

0.3 

8.1 

Other  bonks'  foreign 

1  Other  foreign  assets 

0.3 

-  7.2 

-  3.5 

-  4.4 

73 

assets  .... 

14.5 

-  16.3 

-  43.1 

-  113 

0.6 

Monetary  gold  .  . 

-  0.1 

-  0.2 

-  0.2 

-  0.2 

-  0.1 

Monetary  gold  .  . 

-  0.2 

-  10.9 

—  43.3 

-  433 

-  0.1 

-  3.9 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

-  23 

Net  enoes  imd  omissions 

1.7 

25.7 

20.6 

20.4 

11.0 

1  Net  enon  and  omiBelone 

25.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (Cont'd) 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 


First  half  1 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1959 

1960  ! 

1959  1 

1960 

PAKISTAN  (million  rupees) 

PHILIPPINES  (million  pesos) 

—770  ■ 

—973 

—  497 

—240 

T 

—572 

Goods  and  services  . 

-424 

-206 

25 

109 

26, 

Exports,"  i.oJ>.  .  .  . 

1,708 

1,392 

1,587 

728 

932 

Imports,"  private  i.oi>.. 
Transportation  and 

-811 

-807 

-715 

-319 

-1,488 

Exports,  f.oJh.  .  .  . 

864 

966 

1,062 

S3S 

-454 

609 

insurance  .... 

—  90 

-  85 

—  88 

-  29 

-  72 

Imports,  f.oi>.  ... 

-1,233 

-1,155 

-1,022 

-545 

Government,  nJ.e.  .  . 

Other . 

-1,502"’ 
-  75 

- 1,461"' 
-  13 

-1,284 

4 

-628" 

7 

47* 

10 

Transportation  and 
insurance  .... 

—  162 

-136 

-  98 

—  44 

-  55 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

5 

—  6 

10 

10 

—  3 

Private  capital .... 

29 

-  3 

10 

-  3 

-  2 

Investment  income  .  . 

-128 

-107 

-129 

-  27" 

-  79 

Official  donations  .  .  . 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

261 

469 

473 

534 

469 
—  2 

231 
-  6 

336 

194 

Government,  nj.e.  .  . 

206 

184 

166 

84 

78 

Long-term  capital: 

Other . 

29 

42 

46 

15 

18 

Loans  received  .  . 

249 

189 

448 

353 

250 

Private  donations  .  ,  . 

13 

35 

34 

9 

IS 

Official  repayments  . 

—  139 

—  56 

—  58 

-  21 

—  42 

U.K.  securities 
Short-term  copitol: 

-  16 

254 

-307 

—227 

-  42 

Private  capital .... 

96 

40 

48 

-  14” 

75 

Net  IMF  position 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  60 

Official  donations  . 

109 

77 

68 

28 

20 

Liabilities  .... 
State  Bonk  (issue 

157 

133 

-  31 

-115 

52 

Officiol  and  bonk  capital 

253 

40 

—  58 

—  66 

-  80 

Dept.)  assets  .  . 

276 

-  28 

-no 

-  39 

289 

Long-term  capital  . 

-  56 

31 

76 

5 

-  1 

Advance  payments  to 
US  Government  . 

-  30 

34 

Short-term  capital: 

State  Bonk  (Banking 

Net  IMF  position 

_ 

_ 

-  30 

-  10 

-  6 

Dept.),  Commercicd 

banks  and  other 

Other  liabilities  .  . 

86 

2 

—  70 

—  78 

-  17 

institutions'  assets 
and  valuation  cor- 

Other  foreign  assets 

191 

15 

-  36 

17 

-  43 

rection"  .  .  . 

-  28 

12 

62 

45 

—244 

Monetary  gold  .  . 

32 

-  8 

2 

— 

-  13 

Monetary  gold  .  .  . 

Net  enors  and  omissions 

5 

—  4 

-  25 

—  6 

10 

-  3 

9 

-  10 
47 

Net  enors  and  omissions 

—  47 

14 

-117 

-  66 

-  56 

THAILAND  (million  US  dollars) 

■ 

VlE'i'-NAM,  Republic  of  ( million  piastres) 

Goods  and  services  .  . 

-  36.3 

-  78.7 

-  60.0 

-  28.8 

-  19.6 

Goods  and  services 

-6,422 

-5,184 

-5,931 

Exports,  f.oJ).  . 

390.1 

307.0 

358.1 

167.3 

200.8 

Exports,  f.oi),  .  .  . 

3,119 

2,009 

2,165 

Imports,  cJJ.  .  .  . 

-404.7 

U  385.5 

-4I7.S 

-196.1 

-223.6 

Imports,  cXi. 

-8,570 

-6,379 

-7,610 

Non-monetary  gold 

-  5.1 

-  1.1 

— 

— 

-  0.1 

Services . 

L  971 

-  814 

-  486 

Government,  ni.e.  .  . 

5.8 

9.1 

9.3 

3.5 

3.5 

Private  donations  . 

725 

405 

481 

Other . 

-  22.4 

-  8.2 

-  9.9 

-  3.5 

-  0.2 

Private  capital  .  .  . 

109 

-  20 

21 

Private  donations  .  .  . 

-  9.3 

-  1.3 

3.1 

1.7 

1.1 

Official  donations  .  . 

5,324 

5,648 

5,920 

Private  copitol .... 

2.6 

4.7 

6.4 

32 

2.2 

ICA  direct  grants  .  . 

4,259 

4,356 

5,781 

Official  donations  . 

35.0 

25.3 

39.9 

20.2 

21.3 

US  indirect  grants  . 

927 

992 

94 

Official  and  bank  capital 

13.0 

28.4 

2.7 

0.5 

-  18.6 

Other . 

138 

300 

45 

Long-term  capital: 

Official  and  bonk  capital 

199 

-651 

-495 

Loans  received  . 

28.2 

14.9 

23.1 

9.7 

15.6 

Long-term  capital: 

Official  repayments  . 

-  6.3 

-  4.4 

-  13.4 

-  8.4 

-  8.9 

ICA  loons  .... 

119 

667 

89 

Other . 

-  1.8 

-  1.1 

-  2.8 

0.4 

-  1.5 

Other  long-term  ossets 

— 

— 

—  2 

Short-term  capital: 

Short-term  capitoL 

Net  IMF  position 

1.8 

3.2 

-  8.1 

9.2 

6.8 

-  5.1 

Net  IMF  position  .  . 

-  18 

Liabilities  .... 

Government  .  .  . 

552 

-143 

283 

Sterling  bolances 

1.3 

-  7.0 

-  9.4 

—  4.4 

0.7 

Commerdol  banks  .  . 

-275 

—  26 

—  20 

U.S.  dollar  balances 

-  9.6 

21.4 

-  U 

-  1.9 

-  19.9 

Notional  bank  foreign 

Other  foreign  assets 

-  0.6 

1.4 

-  2.8 

-  1.7 

0.5 

assets . 

-196 

-991 

-836 

Monetary  gold  .  . 

— 

— 

8.1 

— 

— 

Monetary  gold  . 

-  1 

—  158 

9 

Net  enors  ond  omissions 

-  5.0 

21.6 

73 

32 

13.6 

Net  enors  and  omissions 

65 

—  198 

4 

GENERAL  NOTES:  (1)  No  sign  indicates  credit,  minus  sign  indicates  debit.  For 
foreign  balances  or  foreign  assets  under  short-term  official  and  bank  capital, 
no  sign  indicates  decrease,  minus  sign  indicates  increase.  (2)  Statistics  on 
goods  and  services,  merchandise  imports  and  exports  are  on  a  net  basis. 

a.  Yeart  beginning  about  22  March. 

b.  Figures  based  on  exchange  control  record. 

c.  Partly  f.o.b.  and  partly  c.i.f. 

d.  Official  grants  in  kind  are  omitted. 

e.  Data  cover  transactions  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  of  Singapore  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  but  exclude  trade  between  tite  two  areas. 

f.  Includes  Reserve  Bank’s  holdings  of  long-term  securities. 


h.  The  cancellation  of  trade  debts  owed  to  Japan  (177  millicm  US  dotUrs)  is 
included  as  a  credit  in  official  donations;  that  part  of  the  debt  that  was  am- 
solidated  in  1952  (60  million  US  dollars)  is  entered  as  a  decrease  in  long-term 
liabilities  and  the  remain^r  as  a  decrease  in  short-term  liabilities. 

i.  Years  beginning  21  March. 

}.  Goods  purchased  by  UN  forces  under  the  special  procurement  programme, 
are  included  in  "Government,  n.i.e." 

k.  Including  waiver  oi  trade  claims  on  Indonesia  (63.7  thousand  million  yen). 

m.  Includes  government  imports. 

n.  Government  imports  are  included  with  private  imports. 

p.  Reinvested  earnings  from  foreign  direct  investment  are  omitted. 


PRICES  26.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

1953  =  100^ 


1954 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1  9  5  9  1 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV 

1 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

BURMA 

All  agiicultural  produce  .  .  . 

100 

96 

99 

114 

112 

103 

105 

111 

106 

no 

Cereolt . 

101 

107 

103 

103 

102 

no 

115 

124 

107 

111 

Non-iood  agricultuicd  produce 

114 

107 

103 

124 

137 

121 

112 

115 

121 

118 

CHINA  (Taipei) 

General  index . 

102 

117 

132 

141 

143 

158 

160 

166 

172 

179 

182 

188 

188 

Food . 

105 

114 

123 

135 

142 

165 

168 

177 

186 

195 

203 

215 

213 

Apparel . 

94 

no 

106 

105 

107 

118 

119 

120 

121 

121 

119 

118 

118 

Metals  and  electrical  materials*’  . 

102 

158 

190 

197 

189 

186 

187 

188 

190 

206 

202 

197 

198 

Building  materials . 

105 

115 

153 

163 

148 

166 

160 

171 

198 

212 

170 

161 

159 

Manuiactiued  products  .... 

104 

120 

143 

162 

158 

167 

167 

174 

178 

184 

180 

180 

Industrial  materials . 

100 

116 

138 

163 

163 

191 

191 

195 

198 

201 

196 

193 

INDIA 

General  index . 

96 

88 

99 

104 

107 

no 

112 

114 

114 

117 

120 

121 

121 

Food  articles . 

92 

80 

93 

100 

105 

111 

113 

114 

no 

112 

116 

114 

113 

Industrial  row  materials  .  .  . 

97 

91 

105 

no 

107 

112 

113 

116 

122 

129 

128 

137 

138 

Manuiactured  articles  .... 

102 

101 

106 

109 

no 

111 

111 

114 

118 

121 

122 

128 

127 

Intermediate  products 

99 

99 

112 

no 

111 

113 

111 

118 

123 

127 

133 

132 

134 

Finished  products  .... 

102 

101 

106 

109 

no 

111 

111 

113 

117 

120 

122 

125 

126 

INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

(imported  goods) 

All  articles . 

109 

145 

135 

160 

247 

Provisions . 

no 

144 

146 

178 

244 

Textile  goods . 

no 

169 

118 

137 

248 

Chemicals . 

109 

151 

137 

141 

208 

Metals . 

98 

115 

135 

169 

234 

IRAN  (Teheran) 

General  index . 

118 

115 

123 

123 

119 

123 

122 

128 

129 

134 

138 

141 

140 

Domestic  products . 

124 

117 

124 

131 

133 

146 

1-34 

155 

153 

156 

155 

151 

Imported  products . 

107 

105 

96 

88 

82 

85 

86 

87 

92 

93 

92 

95 

97 

Exported  products” . 

117 

116 

136 

134 

125 

121 

120 

123 

123 

135 

144 

151 

152 

JAPAN 

General  index . 

99 

98 

102 

105 

98 

99 

99 

101 

101 

100 

101 

102 

102 

Edible  form  products  .... 

112 

112 

109 

112 

117 

116 

116 

116 

117 

120 

119 

115 

115 

Textiles . 

92 

87 

88 

82 

75 

77 

78 

80 

78 

76 

76 

77 

77 

Chemicals . 

93 

90 

94 

95 

88 

85 

85 

86 

86 

87 

90 

87 

86 

Metal  and  machinery  .... 

94 

97 

116 

119 

103 

105 

106 

106 

106 

105 

104 

103 

102 

Building  materials . 

104 

96 

104 

115 

107 

no 

109 

113 

112 

111 

113 

119 

123 

Producer  goods . 

96 

95 

103 

107 

98 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

101 

Consumer  goods . 

103 

101 

100 

102 

99 

100 

100 

102 

103 

103 

104 

103 

103 

KOREA,  RepubUc  of  (1955=100) 

General  index . 

100 

132 

153 

143 

147 

152 

153 

156 

163 

169 

165 

162 

Foods  . 

100 

141 

168 

145 

138 

146 

136 

142 

161 

174 

162 

153 

Metal  products  and  machinery  . 

100 

130 

162 

159 

176 

179 

187 

192 

200 

193 

193 

191 

Building  materials . 

100 

121 

135 

144 

165 

166 

191 

188 

196 

195 

192 

192 

Fibre  and  fibre  products 

100 

122 

127 

126 

128 

131 

140 

138 

131 

136 

141 

145 

Producer  goods . 

100 

138 

156 

156 

174 

179 

190 

192 

!  194 

193 

192 

194 

Consumer  goods . 

100 

129 

152 

138 

136 

141 

138 

141 

151 

160 

154 

149 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

General  index . 

95 

92 

95 

99 

103 

104 

104 

106 

107 

106 

109 

113 

112 

Food . 

97 

95 

96 

102 

105 

98 

S8 

100 

99 

101 

103 

115 

113 

Crude  materials . 

88 

84 

90 

92 

99 

117 

112 

119 

122 

115 

113 

112 

113 

Chemicals . 

95 

88 

88 

93 

96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

95 

95 

95 

Manufactured  goods  .... 

96 

92 

100 

103 

104 

no 

112 

114 

115 

112 

113 

112 

112 

Domestic  products . 

94 

92 

94 

98 

101 

101 

101 

103 

104 

103 

106 

no 

109 

Exported  products . 

88 

81 

84 

88 

98 

111 

105 

no 

113 

106 

105 

106 

107 

Imported  products . 

97 

92 

100 

106 

no 

120 

123 

125 

125 

126 

126 

127 

128 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

General  index . 

98 

114 

117 

118 

123 

115 

117 

113 

115 

109 

114 

115 

115 

Agricultural  produce^  .... 

98 

136 

130 

130 

143 

134 

133 

135 

133 

128 

133 

136 

132 

Foodstuffs'* . 

96 

108 

116 

115 

122 

111 

114 

105 

no 

99 

107 

106 

109 

Clothes . 

99 

102 

101 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

101 

102 

102 

102 

Metal . 

97 

126 

139 

141 

108 

116 

116 

123 

123 

123 

122 

120 

118 

Construction  materials  .... 

103 

104 

103 

105 

103 

103 

103 

104 

104 

104 

103 

102 

102 

VIET-NAM  (Scdgon-Cholon) 

General  index . 

105 

117 

122 

123 

124 

113 

123 

117 

113 

121 

129 

133 

136 

Rice  and  paddy . 

83 

99 

113 

106 

118 

76 

104 

87 

77 

87 

109 

120 

126 

Row  materials . 

117 

145 

131 

139 

126 

138 

139 

152 

159 

169 

154 

148 

140 

Semi-finished  products  .... 

120 

123 

131 

138 

129 

126 

1  127 

128 

123 

121 

126 

128 

135 

Manuiactured  products 

120 

124 

121 

111 

117 

111 

114 

115 

118 

121 

123 

129 

138 

Local  products . 

100 

116 

123 

121 

123 

106 

119 

no 

106 

116 

125 

128 

131 

Intport^  products . 

121 

121 

124 

130 

131 

129 

130 

130 

1  131 

132 

139 

144 

149 

a.  Original  baM:  Burma,  1938'40;  China:  Taiu/an,  Jan-)une  9137  prior  to  1959. 
1956  since  1959  except  indexes  of  manufactured  products  and  industrial 
materials  for  which  the  base  is  1951;  India,  Apr  1952/Mar  1953;  Indonesia, 
1938;  japan,  1952;  RefuMic  of  Korea,  and  Philippines,  1^5;  Tliailand,  Apr 
1938/Mar  1939;  Vies  Nam,  1949. 


b.  Beginning  1959*  metals  and  manufactures  thereof. 

c.  Excluding  petroleum. 

d.  Agricultural  produce  including  paddy,  rice  meal,  copra,  rubber,  CK.;  foodstuffs 
iaduding  milled  rice,  pork,  bananas,  etc. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  AND  PAID  BY  FARMERS 
1953=100r 


PRICES 


CHINA  (Tcdwcm) 

Prices  received  by  iarmeia  (R) 
Prices  paid  by  iozmers  (P)  .  . 

Cultivation  cost  .... 
Domestic  expenditure 

Ratio  (R)  -j-  (P) . 

INDIA  (Pun)ob) 

Prices  received  by  formers  (R) 
Prices  paid  by  formers  (P)  . 
Cultivation  cost  .... 
Domestic  expenditiue  .  . 

Ratio  (R)  -f-  (P) . 

INDIA  (West  Bengal  1954=100) 
Prices  received  by  farmers  (R) 
Prices  pdd  by  farmers  (P)  .  . 

Cultivation  cost  .... 
Domestic  expenditure 

Ratio  (R)  -I-  (P) . 

JAPANb  lApr  1953-Mar  1954=100) 
Prices  received  by  formers  (R) 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  (P)  .  . 

Cultivation  cost  .... 
Domestic  expenditure  .  . 

Ratio  (R)  7  (P) . 


92 

102 

no 

122 

122 

136  ; 

138 

150 

93 

101 

111 

118 

120 

132  ; 

133 

141 

93 

106 

113 

120 

125 

136 

135 

146 

92 

100 

109 

117 

117 

130 

132 

139 

99 

100 

99 

103 

102 

103 

104 

106 

94 

78 

97 

104 

107 

115 

107 

107 

98 

86 

96 

104 

108 

117 

114 

114 

92 

79 

91 

95 

105 

116 

no 

no 

102 

91 

99 

no 

111 

118 

116 

117 

96 

90 

101 

100 

99 

98 

94 

93 

100 

102 

118 

135 

143 

141 

157 

148 

100 

98 

106 

113 

119 

120 

125 

124 

100 

98 

103 

105 

111 

116 

122 

118 

100 

97 

108 

118 

124 

122 

126 

128 

100 

105 

111 

119 

120 

117 

126 

119 

98t 

952 

98 

99 

97 

97 

97 

98 

1032 

1012 

102 

105 

103 

103 

103 

104 

1022 

982 

98 

102 

100 

97 

96 

97 

1032 

1032 

103 

106 

105 

107 

;  107 

108 

962 

942 

97 

94 

94 

94 

1  94 

94 

Original  base:  China  (Taiwan)  1952;  India,  Punjab,  Sep  1938/Aug  1939;  West 
Bengal,  1939;  Japan,  Apr  1951 /Mar  1952. 


b.  lodei  numbers  of  commodity  prices  in  473  towns  or  villages.  Annual  figures 
prior  to  1956  relate  to  fiscal  year  April  to  March. 


28.  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  MAJOR  EXPORT  COMMODITIES 


Unit  I  1953 


Burma  per  L.  ton 

Cconbodia  I  Ri  per  100  l(g. 
Chino:  TaiwanNTr  per  ntJon 
Thailand  I  per  L.  ton 

SUGAR  I 

China  (Taiwan)  VSt  per  ton 
India  Rs.per  mound 

Indonesia  Rp.per  lOOkji. 

Philippines  Peso  per  picul 

TEA 

Ceylon  Rs.  per  lb. 

China:  Taiwan  NTf  per  l(g. 
India  Rs.  per  lb. 

Indonesia  Rp.per  1 00kg. 

PEPPER 

Combodia  Rt.per  63.42  kg- 


Indio 

Indonesia 

Sarowoh 


Rs.per  maund 
Rp.per  100kg. 
Mt  per  picul 


Singopore  Mf  per  picul 
HIDES 

Pakistan  Rs.per  28  lbs.‘ 


Pakistan  Rs.per  28  lbs.“ 
SKINS 

India  Rs.per  lOOpcs. 

Pakistan  Rs.per  lOOpes. 

GROUNDNUTS 
India  Rs.per  maund 

COPRA 

Ceylon  Rs.  per  candy 

Federation  of 
Moloya  Mf  per  picul 

Indonesia  Rp.per  100  kg. 

Philippines  peso  perl  00kg. 

Singapore  Mf  per  picul 

RUBBER. 


NATURAL 

Ceylon 

Indonesia 


Rs.  per  lb. 
Rp.per  100kg. 


Sngapore  M  Cents  per  lb. 

Thedland  Baht  per  kg. 

United 

Kingdom  Pence  per  lb. 


m  IV  I  I  n  I  m  Oct 


PRICES 


28.  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  MAJOR  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  (Coru'd) 


Unit 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1  9  5  9  1 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV  1 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

TIMBER 

Burma 

K.per  cuJon 

929 

976 

921 

923 

889 

874 

861 

850 

899 

924 

1,095 

Federatton  oi 
Malaya 

M$per  50  cn.fl. 

149.2 

149.4 

156.6 

159.2 

144.6 

143.3 

127.9 

122.1 

139.5 

152.8 

155.9 

161.7 

156.1 

150.4 

North  Borneo 

Mfper  SO  en.ft. 

119.3 

92.9 

77.9 

77.5 

66.1 

64.7 

74.6 

75.7 

90.9 

90.9 

96.8 

89.3 

e  .  . 

Philippines 

Peso  per 

IjOOO  bd.ft. 

109 

117 

114 

112 

105 

102 

106 

104 

114 

124 

124 

120 

117 

113 

Thailand 

Baht  per  cu.  m. 

2,436 

3,023 

3,614 

4,099 

4,090 

3,867 

3,956  1 

3,958 

4,001 

3.964 

4.107 

4,662 

4.474 

4,732 

WOOL,  RAW 
Pakistan 

Rt.  per  lb. 

2.09 

2.25 

2.15 

2.70 

2.77 

2.06 

2.33 

2.52 

2.30 

2.46 

2.51 

2.67 

COTTON.  RAW 
Burma 

K.  per  lb. 

1.09 

1.34 

1.33 

1.00 

1.14 

1.01 

... 

0.86 

0.90 

0.90 

1.19 

India 

Rs.per  784  lbs. 

710.0 

734.0 

635.9 

786.7 

766.7 

732.0 

767.6 

11794.0 

-  j 

840.0 

840.0 

840.0 

— 

— 

Pakistan 

Rs.  per  maund 

67.1 

79.7 

79.6 

88.9 

87.0 

81.9 

74.2 

75.1 

82.5 

89.9 

90.0 

94.2 

JUTE.  RAW 
India 

Rs.  per  400  lbs. 

132 

149 

172 

173 

207 

192 

190 

192 

198 

199 

248 

230 

322 

318 

Pakistan 

Rs.  per  400  lbs. 

106 

135 

150 

187 

214 

188 

190 

186 

198 

217 

272 

United 

Kingdom 

£,  per  L.  ton 

96 

102 

99 

103 

114 

110 

111 

108 

111 

115 

133 

125 

185 

198 

HEMP,  RAW 
Philippines 

Peso  per  picul 

39.4 

29.9 

31.0 

37.4 

46.8 

39.2 

57.6 

61.6 

60.8 

66.9 

63.0 

59.5 

GROUND  NUT 

on. 

India 

Rt,  per  quarter 

22.34 

15.39 

11.92 

17.82 

19.11 

18.79 

20.50 

21.83 

20.23 

22.08 

23.23 

24.23 

25.88 

23.58 

PALM  on. 
Indonesid 

Rp.per  lOOkt. 

214 

204 

220 

233 

232 

212 

217 

207 

217 

861 

809 

COCONUT  on. 

Ceylon 

Rs.  per  L.  ton 

1,519 

1,454 

1,156 

1,168 

1,256 

1,396 

1,688 

1,751 

1,736 

1,756 

1.608 

1.349 

1.263 

1.251 

Philippines 

Peso  per  kjg. 

0.69 

0.57 

0.49 

0.45 

0.47 

0.66 

0.80 

0.70 

0.77 

0.80 

0.71 

0.65 

0.60 

0.66 

Singapore 

iif  per  pi^ 

59 

55 

44 

44 

46 

54 

65 

61 

64 

64 

54 

48 

45 

45 

RAYON  YARN 
Japan 

Yen  per  lb. 

229 

209 

173 

172 

171 

151 

148 

150 

152 

147 

147 

147 

147 

147 

COTTON  PIECE 
GOODS 

India 

Rs.  per  lb. 

1.69 

1.99 

1.60 

1.94 

2.04 

1.81 

1.84 

1.85 

1.90 

II  2.59 

2.59 

3.08 

Japan 

Yen  per  yd. 

60 

57 

50 

54 

48 

42 

53 

53 

59 

60 

54 

54 

54 

51 

JUTE  MANU¬ 
FACTURES 
India  (bog) 

Rs.per  100  bags 

99.8 

Ilia 

115.6 

111.2 

114.6 

98.6 

98.1 

101.5 

105.0 

113.2 

131.0 

137.3 

168.1 

176.2 

India  (hesidon 

Rs.per  100  yd. 

46.1 

47.2 

45.0 

43.0 

44.3 

43.0 

42.4 

42.2 

42.8 

43.9 

50.8 

48.9 

58.7 

59.3 

im 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  mJon 

19,377 

14,215 

14,996 

16,078 

16.011 

15,649 

1S.7S7 

15,915 

16.063 

65,325 

69.773 

65.434 

64.478 

Singapore 

M$  per  picul 

363.9 

353.6 

365.5 

387.0 

373.2 

369.3 

396.9 

399.8 

393.1 

389.9 

388.6 

401.4 

396.0 

395.5 

Tho^and 

Baht  per  kg. 

20.3 

26.9 

28.2 

28.8 

28.9 

28.0 

31.6 

32.3 

30.9 

32.1 

31.7 

30.9 

— 

32.1 

PETROLEUM. 

CRUDE 

Indonesia 

Rp.per  mJon 

76 

160 

160 

163 

163 

181 

181 

174 

196 

SIO 

518 

543 

501 

Sarawak 

M$  per  mJon 

64 

65 

63 

61 

64 

65 

60 

— 

59  — 

59 

59 

59 

PETROLEUM 

PRODUCTS 

Indonesia 

Rp.  per  litre 

0.33 

0.32 

0.30 

0.3J 

0.30 

0J2 

0.31 

0.30 

033 

0.98 

0.98 

0.93 

1.07 

t 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

RICE:  Bmrms  Average  of  export  contract  prices  f.o.b.  white  rice,  No.  1  small 
mills  special  ngasein.  Csmbodia — Wholesale  prices  of  white  rice  No.  1— >25% 
broken,  at  Phnom — Penh.  CAina:  TaiwMn — Unit  value  of  export  of  rice  and 
paddy.  T haiUmdh-hx^ofX  price  f.o.b.  Bangkok,  white  rice  5%  bn^n;  prior 
to  1955  export  contract  price  f.o.b. 

SUGAR:  CAfna:  Taiwan  —  Monthly  average  price  of  all  kinds  of  sugagr  f.o.b. 
Taiwan  ports.  Indi*  —  Wholesale  prices,  D.  28  Kanpur,  /n^oneria  —  Domestic 
wholesale  prices  of  white  sugar,  Djakaita.  Philippines  — >  Wholesale  prices  of 
centrifugal  sugar,  Manila. 

TEA:  Ceylon — ^Average  weekly  auction  prices  of  weighted  average  for  three 
grades  of  black  tea  in  Colombo.  CAiaa:  Teiwan  ~  Unit  value  of  export  of 
black  tea.  Indis — Export  price  at  Calcotu  auctions,  leaf,  all  types.  Indonesin 
— Export  prices  f.o.b.  for  B.O.P.,  O.P.,  P.S.  and  B.P. 

PEPPER:  CamAodm  —  Wholesale  prices,  black  ex-store.  Indin — Wholesale  prices, 
ungarbled  (alleppey)  Cakutta.  Indonesin  —  Export  prices,  f.o.b.  bladt 
pong.  Snmsvnh,  —  Unit  value  of  exports  of  black  pepper.  Singnpore  — 
Average  whokmle  prices,  black  Lampong. 

HIDES:  Pn^istnn  —  Average  wholesale  prices  of  Karachi  unframed  arsinicated 
mixed  12/40  lbs.  (buffalo),  Karachi,  since  August  1959  10/40  lbs. 

SKISS:  /ndm  ~  Wholesale  prices  of  raw  goat  skin,  average  quality,  Calcutta. 
Pn^ittnn  —  Average  wholesale  prices  of  sheep  skin,  Papra  (dewooled  all 
primes),  Karachi. 

GROUNDNUTS:  Indin  ~  Wholesale  prices  of  ground  nuts,  machine  shelled, 
Cuddalore. 

COPRA:  Ceylon f.o.b.  prices  for  all  grades.  Pederntion  of  Makytf  — Whole¬ 
sale  prices,  sundried.  Indonesia^  Export  prices  f.o.b.  mixed.  Philippines^ 
Wholesale  prices,  resecada,  Manila.  Singnpore  —  Wholesale  prices,  sundried. 

RUBBER,  NATURAL:  Ceylon  Unit  value  ^  exports  of  rubber  sheet.  Indonesin 
— Export  pri^  f.o.b.  ILS.S.  1  and  Crepe  1.  Singcpore^-Buyers'  midday  prices, 
f.o.b.  Singapore  No.  1  RSS  in  bales.  Anniial  prices  are  the  averages  of  daily 
prices.  Thnilnnd^  Unit  value  of  exports  of  rubber  smoked  sheet.  Annual 
figures  relate  to  whole  kingdom,  monthly  and  quarterly  figures  relate  to  Port 
of  Bangkc4  Mily.  United  King  jom  »  domestic/impon  price  cif  London.  No. 
1  RSS. 

TIMBER:  Burma  —  Unit  value  of  teak  exports.  Pederntion  of  Mnlnyn  —  Unit 


value  of  net  exports  of  timber.  North  Borneo  —  Unit  value  of  sawn  logs  for 
1953-195^;  sawn  logs  and  veneer  logs,  non-coniferous  from  1955  to  date. 
PAilfppiner  —  Unit  value  of  exports  of  logs  and  lumber.  Thailand^  Unit 
value  of  exports  of  teak  board.  Annual  figures  relate  to  whole  kingdom, 
monthly  and  quarterly  figures  relate  to  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 

WOOL,  RAW:  PnJ(istan  Unit  value  of  exports. 

COTTON,  RAW:  Burma  — Unit  value  of  exports,  /ndia  —  Wholesale  prices, 
Jarilla  M.G.P.  at  Bombay  prior  to  August  1959;  at  Madhya  Pradesh  25/32* 
for  August  1959  to  December  1959;  at  Madhya  Pradesh  26/32*  for  subsequent 
period.  Pakistan  —  Monthly  average  wholesale  prices  of  289  F.  Punjab  R.G. 
Karachi. 

JUTE,  RAW:  India  —  Domestic  price  at  Calcutta,  raw  lightnings.  Pakistan  — 
Domestic/export  f.o.b.  Chittagong,  raw,  iMled,  export  firsts.  United  Kingdom 
—  Domestic/import  price  c.  and  f.  I^ndee,  Pakistan  mill  firsts. 

HEMP,  RAW;  PAs/ippiner  —  Doroestic/export  price  at  Manila,  Manila  Hemp, 
Grade  G. 

GROUND-NUT  OIL:  Indin  —  Wholesale  prices,  naked,  Bombay. 

PALM  OIL:  Indonesin -^Export  prices  f.o.b. 

COCONUT  OIL:  Cey/on  —  f.o.b.  prices  for  all  grades.  PAi/ippiner  —  Wholesale 
prices,  Manila.  Singapore  —  f.o.b.  Singapore. 

RAY'ON  YARN:  /epen  —  Export  prices  f.o.b.  viKose,  120  denier  hank,  1st 
grade 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS:  India  —  Wholesale  prices  of  grey  standard  shining 
(dyeing  grey  standard  shirting  since  1960)  35*  X  38  yds.  Bombay,  fapan  — 
Expon  prices  f.o.b.,  heavy  shirting  s/2003  grey  38* 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES:  India  —  Export  prices  of  bags,  B-twiIls  2^  lbs. 
44  X  26i*  (22  X  26i*  since  April  19M)  f.a.s.  Calcutta.  India — Domestic/espon 
prices  of  kewian  cloth  10^  ox.  4(r  Calcutta. 

TIN:  Indonesia-^  Vail  value  of  exports  of  tin  and  tin  ore.  Singapore-^ 
Export  prices  ex-works.  Thailand  —  Unit  value  of  exports  of  tin  ore  and 
tin  in  concentrates.  Annual  figures  relate  to  whole  kingdom,  monthly  and 
quarterly  figures  relate  to  Port  of  Bangkok  only. 

PETROLEUM,  CRUDE:  Indonesia  —  Unit  value  of  exports  of  crude  petroleum. 
Sarawak,  —  Unit  value  of  exports  of  crude  petroleum. 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS:  Indonesin^Vnit  value  of  exports  of  motor  spirit. 

*  Since  1959,  Rs  per  82  lbs. 
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29.  WAGES 


Base  for  index  numbers,  1953'  PRICE  AND  WAGES 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1959 

- n 

1959  >1 

|! 

1  9  5  9  '1 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

CEYLON 

Index  oi  wage* 

Tea  and  rubber  estate  workers'* 

102 

106 

107 

108 

no 

no  !| 

no 

no  ; 

no 

109 

107 

108 

109 

Government  workers  (Colombo)* 

100 

104 

106 

109 

125 

125  i 

125 

125  1 

1  125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

CHINA  (Taiwan) 

Index  ol  earnings^ 

Mining . 

105 

131 

174 

227 

243 

246  ' 

1 

1  248 

254 

:  262 

270 

267 

Monuiacturing . 

111 

125 

141 

155 

165 

177  , 

1  172 

183  : 

!  200 

203 

209 

INDIA 

Wages  or  econings  {rupees) 

Cotton  mills*  (Bombay,  monthly) 

95.4 

94.9 

98.8 

104.2 

111.6 

116.4  1 

118.3 

120.4  ! 

1 119.2 

118.8 

119.7 

118.6 

Coal  mines'  (Johria,  weekly)  • 

14.2 

14.2 

17.4 

20.5 

22.0 

22.8  i 

22.6 

23.1  ' 

'  23.1 

23.7 

23.6 

24.0 

JAPAN 

Index  oi  eomings* 

Mining . 

101 

108 

118 

137 

140 

1 

145 

159 

1 

i 

166  j 

132 

141 

168 

136 

139 

Manufacturing . 

105 

109 

120 

124 

127 

138  I 

,  139 

171  1 

120 

141 

152 

126 

132 

Daily  money  wages  of  agricultural 
lal>our,  mole  (yfn)  .... 

285 

301 

308 

323 

337 

348 

i 

i  353 

1 

361 

328 

384 

382 

KOREA,  Republic  of 

Wages'*  {thousand  hwan) 

Mining . 

26.7 

27.8 

32.7 

1  32.6 

i 

1 

34.6 

34.1 

34.0 

36.6 

40.4 

38.5 

Manufacturing . 

20.3 

21.7 

23.4 

23.3 

23.8 

24.5 

25.5 

26.9 

27.4 

25.8 

PHILIPPINES 

Index  oi  wages'  (Manila) 

Skilled . 

101 

101 

101 

101 

104 

106  ; 

106 

107 

!|  106 

106 

106 

UnskiUed . 

99 

102 

103 

102 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

104 

104 

! 

! 


a.  Oriffioal  baac:  Ceylon,  1939^  Chino  (Toitoon),  June  1949;  Jepan,  1955;  Philip- 
pines,  1955. 

b.  Daily  rates  of  minimum  wagn  (basic  wages  plus  special  allowance). 

c.  Monthly  wage  rates  for  unskilled  male  workers  in  government  employment. 

d.  Daily  average  of  wages  and  allowances  including  payment  in  kind. 

e.  Monthly  minimum  buic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance. 

i  Average  weekly  earnings  (basic  wages  plus  dearness  allowance  and  other  pay¬ 
ments)  of  underground  miners  and  loaders  in  coal  mines. 


g.  Average  monthly  cash  earnings  per  regular  worker. 

h.  Total  monthly  average  earnings  of  production  workers  based  on  the  payroll 
reports  collected  from  representative  sample  establishments  throughout  the 
country  engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  (excluding  tobacco  and  salt 
manufaauring). 

i.  Daily  average  wage  rates  of  all  classes  of  workers. 


30.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING 

1953  =  100' 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959  l| 

1  9  5  9  i| 

HI  1  rv  "1 

_lJ 

1 

9  6 

in 

0 

Oct 

Nov 

A.  All  items 

BURMA:  Rangoon . 

95 

99 

106 

112 

108 

96  ii 

97 

100  ! 

101 

111 

111 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh 

108 

121 

127 

127 

135 

141  |! 

143 

147  1 

148 

147 

153 

155 

156 

CEYLON:  Colombo . 

100 

99 

99 

101 

103 

104  ' 

103 

104 

104 

101 

100 

102 

103 

CHINA:  Toipei . 

102 

112 

123 

133 

13411 

146 

152 

153  1 

157 

170 

181 

183 

183 

FED.  OF  MALAYA" . 

94 

91 

92 

96 

95 

92  1 

91 

91  i 

11  92 

91 

91 

91 

91 

HONG  KONG . 

98 

95 

97 

98 

96 

104  I 

108 

100  ; 

102 

100 

99 

100 

97 

INDIA*  (isrm'm  index) . 

95 

91 

99 

105 

109 

114  ; 

117 

118  . 

115 

116 

99 

118 

118 

INDONESIA:  Djakarta"  .... 

11 100  1 

106 

102 

119 

136 

IRAN . 

iis 

i22 

iso 

i39 

i38 

152  ' 

150 

155 

159 

163 

iei 

iee 

168 

JAPAN  [urban) . 

106 

105 

106 

109 

108 

no 

no 

111  : 

112 

113 

115 

116 

114 

KOREA:  Seoul . 

137 

11231 

284 

350 

339 

353  ' 

356 

363  ' 

368 

388 

391 

386 

377 

LAOS:  Vientiane . 

123 

125 

141 

174 

187 

199 

199 

187 

191 

191 

PAKISTAN*  Karachi  .... 

98 

94 

97 

106 

no 

106  j 

108 

112 

114 

114 

iii 

114 

113 

Naroyongan)  . 

84 

85 

99 

104 

no 

109  ' 

112 

112 

111 

114 

114 

114 

113 

PHILIPPINES:  MonUa  .... 

99 

98 

100 

102 

105 

104 

105 

107 

105 

106 

111 

114 

113 

SINGAPORE . 

93 

91 

92 

94 

92 

92 

91 

92 

92 

92 

91 

91 

91 

THAILAND:  Bangkok  .... 

100 

105 

111 

118 

125 

119 

118 

114 

116 

114 

121 

123 

117 

VIET-NAM:  Saigon . 

113 

124 

139 

133 

130 

133 

134 

131 

130 

128 

133 

132 

136 

B.  Food 


BURMA:  Rangoon . 

94 

97 

104 

115 

CAMBODIA:  Phnom-Penh  . 

103 

119 

130 

129 

(XYLON:  Colombo . 

100 

99 

97 

99 

CHINA:  Todpei . 

102 

108 

126 

137 

FED.  OF  MALAYA . 

90 

87 

88 

93 

HONG  KONG . 

95 

90 

95 

95 

INDIA  [interim  index) . 

93 

84 

96 

103 

INDONESIA:  Djakarta"  .... 

106 

141 

161 

177 

IRAN . 

114 

114 

121 

126 

JAPAN  [urban) . .  . 

108 

105 

105 

108 

KOREA:  Seoul . 

116 

11206 

282 

339 

LAOS:  Vientiane . 

122 

118 

122 

157 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi . 

98 

95 

100 

113 

Narayanganj 

79 

80 

97 

102 

PHILIPPINES:  Mminfi  .... 

99 

98 

101 

105 

SINGAPORE . 

91 

88 

89 

91 

THAILAND:  Bangkok  .... 

98 

103 

108 

117 

VitT-NAM:  Saigon . 

107 

121 

140 

129 

general  NOTES:  All  figures  refer  to  working  class  expenditures  except  for  the 
following  countries:  B$trma,  low  and  middle  income  group  of  households;  Chino 
(Taim/an),  public  servants  prior  to  1959,  beginning  1959,  major  city  consumers’ 
prices;  Hong  Kong,  cleric^  and  technical  workers;  tndonesio,  government  em¬ 
ployees;  Japan,  urban  population;  Republic  of  Korea,  salaried  workers  and  wage 
earners;  Loos,  middle  class;  Singapore,  low  income  clerks  and  labourers;  Thoi- 
land,  low  salaried  workers  and  civil  servants. 

Original  base:  Burma,  1958;  Camboiio,  1949;  Ceylon,  1952;  China:  Taiwan, 
)an-)uo  1937  prior  to  1959,  1956  since  19S9;  Hong  Kong,  Mar  1947;  Indio, 


no 

95 

97 

101  i 

102 

115 

118 

141 

143 

146 

146 

145 

143 

147 

149 

151 

100 

99 

98 

100 

99 

95 

92 

94 

96 

13811 

154 

166 

163 

169 

189 

202 

205 

201 

91 

88 

88 

88 

69 

87 

91 

98 

98 

93 

106 

111 

98 

102 

98 

96 

98 

94 

108 

115 

118 

118 

114 

114 

118 

116 

116 

258 

IllOO 

104 

98 

no 

124 

120 

135 

132 

137 

143 

146 

i47 

149 

151 

106 

107 

108 

108 

108 

no 

114 

114 

no 

310 

308 

316 

314 

326 

363 

375 

360 

337 

176 

189 

189 

172 

174 

175 

117 

113 

116 

119 

122 

121 

i22 

123 

123 

105 

105 

108 

no 

109 

111 

112 

111 

111 

111 

107 

107 

111 

106 

109 

115 

124 

123 

87 

86 

84 

88 

87 

85 

84 

83 

84 

126 

116 

116 

no 

113 

111 

121 

123 

115 

125 

124 

126 

121 

120 

115 

123 

119 

125 

1949;  Indonesia,  July  1938  prior  to  1959,  1S159  for  subsequent  years;  Japan, 
1951  for  period  prior  to  1955,  1955  for  subsequent  yean;  Republic  of  Korea, 
1955;  Laos,  Dec  1948;  Federation  of  hialaya,  Jan  1949  prior  to  1960,  1^9  since 
1960;  PaJ(istan,  Apr  1948/Mar  1949;  Philippines,  1955;  Singapore,  1939; 
Thailand  Apr  1938/Mar  1939;  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  1949. 

b.  Excluding  house  rent  prior  to  1960. 

c.  Excluding  house  rent. 

d.  Beginning  1959,  base  1959  =  100. 
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CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 


31.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

End  of  period 


19S4  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  !| 


BUBMA  {million  l(yau) 

Money  aupply . 

Cunency;  not  acUv*  .... 

Depoalt  money . 

Private  time  depoeits  (Commercial 

bonk*) . 

Government  depoeite  .... 
Union  Bonk  ^  Burma  .  .  . 

Commercial  Bonk*  .... 

Bank  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets . 

Union  Bonk  of  Burma  .  .  . 

Commercial  bonks  .... 
Claims  on  private  sector 
(commercial  banks)  .... 
Claims  on  government  .... 
Union  Bonk  of  Burmo*’  .  . 

Commercial  banks  .... 
Bates  of  Interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rote  ....  A 
Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonda'A 
Exchange  rate  (selling)  .... 
CAMBODIA  {million  riels) 

Money  supply 

Currency:  in  circulation  .  .  . 

Demahd  deposits  in  commercial 

banks  . 

Private  time  depoeits  .... 
Bank  clearings  .  '  .  .  .  .A 

Foreign  assets . 

Banque  Nationals  du  Cambodge 
Commerdol  banks  .... 
Claims  on  private  sector  . 

Claims  on  government  by  Banque 
Nationale  du  Cambodge  .  . 

CEYLON  {million  rupees) 

Money  supply . 

Currency:  net  active  .... 

Deposit  money . 

Privote  time  deposits  .... 
Government  deposits  .... 
Central  Bank  of  Ceylon  .  .  . 

Commercial  banks  .... 

Bank  cleorings . A 

Bank  debits" . A 

Foreign  assets  {net) . 

Central  Bonk  of  Ceylon  .  .  . 

Commercial  banks  .... 
Cloinc!]  on  the  private  sector 
(commercial  bonks)  .... 
Claims  on  government  .... 
Central  Bkznk  of  Ceylon  .  .  . 

Other  bonks . 

Rates  of  Interest  (%  per  annum) 
Call  money  rate  ....  A 
Treasury  bill  rate  ....  A 
Yield  of  long  term  gov't  bonds'A 
Exchange  rote  (selling)  .  .  . 

CHINA:  Tcdwan:  (million  new  Taiw 

Money  supply . 

Currency:  net  octive  .... 

Deposit  money . 

Private  time  depoeits  .... 
Government  depoeits  .... 

Bank  of  Taiwan . 

Other  banks . 

Counterpart  funds . 

Bonk  clearings . A 

Foreign  assets  {net) 

Ba^  of  Taiwan . 

Claims  on  private  sector  ''' 

Bank  of  Taiwan . 

Other  banks . 

Claims  on  government*. 

Bank  of  Taiwan . 

Other  banks . 

Cloinu  on  offictol  entities''' 

Bank  of  Todwon . 

Commercial  banks  .  .  .  . 


1  9  5  9  i 

_ [ 

i 

m 

IV 

I 

1,495 

1,566 

1,485 

1,599 

1,021 

1,070 

1,021 

1,156 

464 

496 

464 

443 

212 

130 

212 

156 

262 

336 

262 

306 

48 

55 

48 

53 

214 

281 

214 

253 

289 

323 

302 

329 

642 

691 

642 

599 

568 

608 

568 

513 

74 

83 

74 

86 

305 

265 

305 

396 

1,375 

1,399 

1,375 

1,426 

797 

773 

797 

908 

578 

626 

578 

518 

1.08 

1.00 

1.33 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

4.790 

4.780 

4.790 

4.775 

1,799 

1,775 

1,799 

2,100 

1,143 

1,063 

1,143 

1,280 

159 

159 

159 

229 

570 

613 

626 

684 

3,505 

3,718 

3,705 

3,951 

3,566 

3,552 

3,566 

3,765 

139 

165 

139 

185 

1,147 

966 

1,147 

1,264 

1,114 

1,014 

1,014 

1,014 

1,169 

1,120 

1,169 

1,186 

565 

550 

565 

578 

604 

569 

604 

608 

687 

653 

687 

685 

100 

108 

100 

102 

18 

21 

18 

14 

81 

87 

81 

88 

714 

722 

744 

726 

1,050 

1,056 

1,022 

1,116 

389 

464 

387 

393 

315 

388 

315 

302 

75 

77 

75 

93 

458 

462 

458 

486 

1,181 

1,060 

1,181 

1,169 

514 

405 

514 

501 

667 

655 

667 

668 

1.42 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.93 

2.00 

2.01 

2.23 

2.76 

2.74 

2.70 

2.65 

4.753 

4.750 

4.757 

4.752 

5,981 

5,377 

5,981 

5.892 

3,277 

2,914 

3,277 

3,060 

2,704 

2,463 

2,704 

2,832 

3,476 

3,279 

3,476 

3,683 

1,955 

2,061 

1,955 

2,143 

1,727 

1,837 

1,727 

1.885 

228 

224 

228 

257 

1,835' 

2,245' 

1,835' 

1,587' 

6,892 

6,813 

7,989 

7,993 

1,524 

1,439 

1,524 

1,691 

5,684 

5,643 

5,684 

1  6,021 

1,091 

1,227 

1,091 

1,016 

4,593 

4,416 

4,593 

5,005 

2,604 

2,459 

2,604 

2,690 

3,293 

2,195 

2,293 

2,382 

311 

265 

311 

308 

3,707 

3,731 

3,707 

3,599 

3,608 

3,594 

3,608 

3,433 

99 

137 

99 

166 

19  6  0 


n  m  Oct  Nov 


CHINA:  Tcdwcm:  ( million  new  Taiivan  dollars)  (Cant’d 
Exchange  rate 
Buying; 

Sugar,  Rice  Exports  .  15.55  20.35 

Other  Exports: 

Government .  15.55  20.35 

Private .  15.55  26.35 

Non-Trade .  15.55  21.95- 

29.05 

Selling: 

Government  Imports  .  .  .  16.79  24.78 

Other  Imports .  18.78  32.28 

Non-Trade .  24.78 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 
and  SINGAPORE  {million  Malayan  dollars) 

Money  supply .  1,068  1,267 

Currency:  net  active  ....  711  861 

Deposit  money .  357  406 

Time  deposits .  243  338 

Bonk  debits'* . A  ...  1,438 

Foreign  assets .  1,291  1,542 

Currency  Board .  892  965 

Other  bonks  (net) .  399  577 

Claims  on  private  sector  .  162  194 

Claims  on  government  ....  99  95 

Exchange  rate  (par  rate)  3.06  3.06 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK  dollars) 

Money  supply . 

Currency  notes;  in  circulation  .  728  727 

Bank  clearings . A  1,140  1,160 

INDIA  (thousand  million  rupees) 

Money  supply .  18.32  20.47 

Currency:  net  active  ....  12.25  13.86 

Deposit  money .  6.08  6.61 

Private  time  deposits  ....  5.26  6.13 

Government  deposits 

(Reserve  Bank  oi  India)  .  0.77  0.70 

Bank  clearings . A  5.58  6.52 

Foreign  assets  (Reserve  Bank  oi 

India) .  7.71  7.75 

Claims  on  private  sector  .  .  6.16  7.04 

Commercial  banks  ....  5.95  6.78 

Cooperative  bonks  ....  0.21  0.26 

Claims  on  government  ....  12.11  14.05 

Reserve  Bank  oi  India  .  .  .  6.04  7.13 

Other  banks .  4.98  5.74 

Treasury  currency  ....  1.09  1.18 

Rates  oi  interest  (%  per  annum) 

Call  money  rate  ....  A  2.45  2.59 

Yield  oi  long-term  gov't  bonds'A  3.65  3.72 

Exchange  rate  (selling)  .  .  4.808  4.778 

INDONESIA  (thousand  million  rupiah) 

Money  supply .  11.12  12.23 

Currency:  net  active  ....  7.47  8.65 

Deposit  money .  3.64  3.59 

Private  time  deposits  ....  0.27  0.33 

Foreign  assets  (net) .  1.73  2.77 

Ba^  Indonesia .  1.15  1.95 

Gross  ioreign  assets  .  .  .  2.89  3.5G 

Foreign  liabilities'  ....  1.74  1.55 

Other  bonlcs .  0.58  0.79 

Claims  on  private  sector  ...  2.83  4.02 

Bank  Indonesia .  0.46  0.8G 

Other  banks .  2.37  3.16 

Claims  on  government  ....  9.26  9.3C 

Bank  Indonesia .  8.61  8.5C 

(Dther  banks .  0.02  0. 

Treasury  currency  ....  0.63  0. 

Exchange  rate: 

Principal  export  rate  ....  11.36  11.36 

Principal  import  rate  .  .  .  .  11.44  11. 

22. 

Other  import  rote  ....  15.26-  34. 
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CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  31.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (Cont'd) 

End  of  period 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

- 1 

1  9  5  9  ' 

1 

9  6 

0 

m 

IV 

I 

11 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

IRAN  ( thousand  million  rials,  20th  of  last 
Money  eupply . 

month  of 
18.52 

period  ) 
20.22 

23.59 

27.70 

36.33 

39.96 

38.77 

39.96 

44.47 

42.82 

44.37 

44.29 

Currency:  net  active  .  .  . 

16.84 

17.71 

20.78 

24.26 

27.79 

30.48 

30.75 

30.43 

34.30 

32.74 

34.68 

34.88 

Deposit  money  .... 

1.68 

2.51 

2.81 

3.44 

7.00 

9.49 

8.02 

9.49 

10.17 

10.08 

9.69 

9.41 

Private  time  deposits  .  .  . 

3.68 

4.12 

5.31 

5.79 

7.30 

9.80 

9.08 

9.80 

11.36 

10.37 

10.93 

11.19 

Government  deposits  .  . 

3.97 

4.08 

4.57 

6.07 

8.08 

11.28 

9.12 

11.28 

9.40 

8.79 

9.09 

11.61 

8.90 

Bank  debits . 

A 

13.98 

15.33 

16.80 

18.20 

20.71 

20.62 

20.33 

20.74 

20.61 

20.26 

Foreign  assets'*  (Notional  bank) 

6.76 

7.11 

8.44 

18.57 

19.13 

16.12 

14.40 

16.12 

14.27 

13.03 

13.46 

16.68 

14.04 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

8.06 

9.72 

10.82 

13.98 

22.61 

32.24 

30.80 

32.24 

33.48 

37.17 

39.54 

39.76 

National  Bank  .... 

4.49 

5.72 

7.45 

8.37 

12.73 

15.87 

15.31 

15.87 

16.00 

17.46 

18.92 

18.81 

18.92 

Commercial  banks  .  .  . 

3.57 

3.99 

3.36 

5.61 

9.88 

16.37 

15.49 

16.37 

17.47 

19.70 

20.62 

20.96 

Claims  on  government'' 

11.23 

11.07 

12.64 

13.81 

14.73 

13.33 

13.53 

13.33 

13.45 

13.66 

15.00 

15.60 

15.44 

Claims  on  official  entities 
(National  bank)  .... 

5.82 

6.24 

6.88 

9.09 

12.27 

15.60 

15.46 

15.60 

16.25 

16.92 

16.18 

16.05 

16.05 

Exchange  rate:  selling  . 

84.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

76.50 

JAPAN  {thousand  million  yen) 
Money  supply . 

• 

2,013 

2,331 

2,714 

2,824 

3,185 

3,711 

3,117 

3,711 

3,519 

3,510 

3,681 

Currency:  net  active  .  .  . 

586 

627 

721 

750 

795 

604 

679 

604 

752 

822 

800 

Deposit  money  .... 

. 

1,427 

1,705 

1,993 

2,074 

2,390 

3,107 

2,438 

3,107 

2,767 

2,688 

2,881 

Time  deposits  (other  banks)  . 

2,534 

3,064 

3,837 

4,767 

5,867 

7,236 

6,830 

7,236 

7,581 

7,909 

8,390 

Government  &  Local  Government 

171 

179 

210 

221 

251 

279 

256 

279 

434 

328 

334 

Bank  of  Japan  .... 

67 

61 

66 

46 

54 

54 

36 

54 

198 

40 

37 

Other  b<uiks . 

104 

118 

144 

175 

197 

225 

220 

225 

236 

288 

297 

Bank  clearings . 

A 

2,430 

2,750 

3,342 

4,264 

4,745 

4,775 

4,730 

5,134 

5,037' 

5,327 

5,577 

5,853 

5,795 

Foreign  assets . 

302 

447 

457 

272 

396 

532' 

492' 

532' 

504' 

491' 

575 

Bank  of  Japan  .... 

—  31 

170 

153 

-  6 

91 

212' 

173' 

212' 

213' 

219' 

249 

Foreign  Exchange  Fimd  . 

342 

289 

355 

282 

305 

386 

374 

386 

400 

431 

481 

Other  banks . 

—  9 

-  12 

—  51 

—  4 

_ 

—  67 

—  56 

-  67 

-no 

-158 

-155 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

4,164 

4,684 

5,917 

7,253 

8,501 

10,287 

9,690 

0,287 

[0,766 

11,255 

11,959 

Claims  on  government'' 

441 

427 

442 

448 

652 

798 

445 

798 

725 

587 

435 

Rates  of  interest  [%  per  annum) 
CoU  money  rate  (Tokyo)  . 

A 

7.84 

7.36 

6.57 

10.94 

9.69 

8.43 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

8.40 

Yield  of  long-term  gov't  bonds' 

"A 

7.01 

6.33 

6.34 

6.33 

6.32 

6.32 

6.32 

6.32 

6.32 

6.32 

6.43 

6.43 

Exchonge  rate  {par  rate) 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

360.0 

KOREA,  Republic  of 
[thousand  million  hwan) 

Money  supply . 

• 

58.1 

93.5 

120.9 

145.1 

192.6 

209.9 

203.8 

209.9 

211.1 

206.9 

199.3 

199.6 

213.6 

Cunency:  in  circulation  . 

40.0 

58.8 

73.4 

86.2 

111.1 

123.8 

102.0 

123.8 

111.7 

117.9 

123.6 

117.6 

129.2 

Deposit  money  .... 

18.1 

34.7 

47.6 

59.1 

81.5 

86.3 

101.8 

86.3 

99.4 

89.0 

75.7 

82.0 

84.4 

Uncleared  checks  and  bills 

4.1 

5.9 

14.9 

12.9 

20.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

4.0 

25.7 

41.0 

24.0 

27.9 

Time  deposits" . 

5.0 

10.0 

16.9 

17.6 

24.0 

63.4 

48.5 

63.4 

80.3 

74.0 

62.6 

61.7 

61.4 

Bank  clearings . 

A 

51.8 

107.4 

207.7 

201.2 

226.9 

292.3 

285.9 

322.2 

360.1 

361.9 

404.9 

411.2 

442.8 

Bank  debits . 

A 

306.5 

361.3 

417.5 

559.9 

549.6 

640.4 

665.9 

661.3 

676.0 

746.0 

Government  deposits 

17.6 

33.4 

68.0 

133.0 

125.9 

125.0 

119.7 

125.0 

94.0 

102.5 

124.3 

129.7 

134.6 

Counterpart  funds  .... 

16.1 

14.2 

83.0 

114.3 

98.9 

63.7 

76.8 

63.7 

37.6 

39.1 

83.0 

89.3 

84.1 

Foreign  tissets,  Bank  of  Korea  [net) 

10.5 

24.0 

25.5 

33.5 

49.3 

50.5 

52.3 

50.5 

62.0 

60.6 

66.9 

69.5 

70.1 

Gross  foreign  assets  . 

19.0 

47.4 

48.6 

57.0 

72.4 

72.7 

74.5 

72.7 

90.6 

89.3 

96.2 

98.8 

99.5 

Foreign  liabilities" 

8.5 

23.4 

23.1 

23.5 

23.1 

22.2 

22.2 

22.2 

28.7 

28.9 

29.3 

29.3 

29.4 

Claims  on  private  sector  .  . 

24.2 

42.7 

76.9 

113.5 

162.8 

187.0 

180.7 

187.0 

212.0 

209.9 

218.1 

220.7 

233.6 

Bank  of  Korea . 

2.0 

5.5 

5.8 

5.9 

5.4 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

7.9 

6.8 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

Other  banks . 

22.2 

37.2 

71.1 

107.7 

157.4 

91.5 

175.2 

181.1 

204.1 

203.1 

211.7 

214.2 

227.2 

Claims  on  government  . 

68.7 

111.4 

213.5 

304.9 

308.3 

300.0 

291.3 

300.0 

236.9 

238.4 

282.9 

289.0 

294.0 

Bank  of  Korea . 

67.5 

109.5 

209.7 

299.9 

303.4 

295.5 

286.6 

295.5 

233.9 

235.1 

279.0 

285.0 

290.0 

Other  bonks . 

1.3 

1.9 

3.7 

5.0 

4.9 

4.5 

4B 

4.5 

3.0 

3.3 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Claims  on  official  entities  . 

1.0 

3.5 

5.4 

9.6 

17.5 

17.4 

16.9 

17.4 

17.9 

17.8 

18.4 

19.0 

19.0 

Bank  of  Korea . 

0.5 

2.7 

4.0 

8.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

1G.4 

16.4 

16.4 

16.0 

16.0 

Commeiciol  banks  . 

0.4 

0.8 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.4 

1  5 

1.4 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Exchange  rate  (official) 

180 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

PAKISTAN  [million  rupees) 

Money  supply . 

3,804 

4,369 

4,921 

5,234 

5,502 

5,762 

5,496 

5,762 

5,886' 

5,856 

5,738 

5,813 

5,909 

Currency:  in  drculotion  . 

2,575 

2,990 

3,464 

3,583 

3,742 

3,844 

3,543 

3,844 

3,944' 

3,815 

3,659 

3,750 

3,894 

Deposit  money  .... 

1,229 

1,380 

1,457 

1,651 

1,760 

1,918 

1,986 

1,918 

1,942' 

2,041' 

2,078 

2,062 

2,015 

Time  deposits . 

807 

889 

968 

1,083 

1,180 

1,454 

1,346 

1,454 

1,502' 

1,439 

1,540 

1,540 

1,566 

Bank  clearings . 

A 

555 

593 

696 

761 

789 

980 

929 

1,205 

1,197 

1,197 

1,181 

1,281 

1,351 

Government  deposits  . 

222 

163 

61 

69 

65 

200 

351 

200 

75 

124 

126 

149 

131 

Foreign  assets  (State  Bank 
Pakistan)'* . 

o! 

1,147 

1,774 

1,854 

1,594 

1,485 

1,908 

1,826 

1,908 

2,000 

1,909 

1,860 

1,874 

1,925 

Claims  on  private  sector 
(scheduled  banks) 

984 

1,183 

1,256 

1,294 

1,314 

1,509 

1,235 

1,509 

1,690 

1,563' 

1,539 

1,686 

1,772 

Claims  on  government  . 

2,595 

2,634 

3,250 

4,065 

4,460 

4,526 

4,477 

4,526 

4,538 

4,600 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan  . 

1,428 

1,338 

1,848 

2,507 

2,791 

2,658 

2,645 

2,658 

2,698 

2,770 

2,8  i  2 

2,828 

2.830 

Other  banks . 

937 

1,036 

1,119 

1,260 

1,367 

1,558 

1,532 

1,558 

1,521 

1,517 

1,614 

1,612 

1,608 

Treasury  currency 

230 

260 

283 

298 

302 

310 

300 

310 

321 

313 

301 

306 

312 

Claims  on  provincial  governments 

145 

122 

117 

228 

256 

271 

246 

271 

221 

301 

270 

290 

279 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan  . 

53 

12 

2 

119 

122 

93 

79 

93 

44 

125 

74 

97 

84 

Scheduled  banks  .... 

92 

no 

115 

109 

134 

178 

166 

178 

177 

176 

197 

192 

194 

Rates  of  Interest  (%  per  annum) 
CaU  money  rate  .... 

A 

1.30 

1.45 

2.04 

2.03 

1,66 

1.53 

0,95 

1.44 

3.85 

3,32 

2.38 

3.72 

4.31 

Yield  of  long-term  government 
bonds* . A 

3.14 

3.15 

3.15 

3.20 

3.20 

3.25 

3.23 

3.32 

3.47 

3.48 

3.50 

3.51 

3.52 

Exchange  rate  (selling)  . 

3.340 

4.782 

4.805 

4.778 

4.785 

4.790 

4.782 

4.790 

4.775 

4.775 

4.770 

4.762 

4.772 
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31.  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  (ConCd)  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 
End  of  period 


19  5  9 

1 

9  6 

0 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

, 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

Oct 

Nov 

PHILIPPINES  {.million  pesos) 

Money  supply  .... 

1,226 

1,336 

1,499 

1,598 

1,738 

1.842 

1,813 

1,842 

1.810 

1,800 

1.731 

1,821 

1,854 

Cunency:  net  active  . 

676 

670 

718 

781 

818 

894  ' 

822 

894 

875 

853 

888 

896 

903 

Deposit  money 

550 

666 

780 

817 

919 

948 

991 

948 

935 

947 

843 

925 

951 

Private  time  deposits  .  . 

526 

586 

658 

803 

868 

1,032 

976 

1,032 

1,029 

1,035 

1,087 

1,112 

1,124 

Bank  clearings  .... 

A 

550 

614 

739 

876 

915 

1,058 

1.1  or 

1.050 

1,127 

Bank  debits* . 

A 

815 

921 

1,145 

1,335 

1,492 

1,768 

1,794 

1,860 

1,985 

1,960 

1,974 

1,800 

Government  deposits'  . 

127 

185 

274 

166 

224 

278 

288 

278 

351 

390 

349 

385 

Central  Bank  of  the  Philippines 

26 

52 

105 

54 

153 

207 

216 

207 

256 

297 

273 

306 

Philippine  National  Bonk 

100 

133 

168 

113 

71 

71 

72 

71 

95 

93 

76 

79 

Foreign  assets  (net) 

545 

418 

450 

201 

182 

311 

319 

311 

316 

407 

437 

450 

Central  Bonk  .... 

415 

310 

322 

62 

75 

165 

162 

165 

177 

252 

312 

313 

303 

Other  bonks  .... 

130 

108 

128 

139 

107 

146 

157 

146 

139 

155 

125 

137 

Claims  on  private  sector 

(other 

banks) . 

935 

1,106 

1,254 

1,513 

1,588 

1,779 

1,703 

1,779 

1.810 

1,806 

1,872 

1.884 

1,898 

Claims  on  govemment' 

409 

591 

730 

804 

929 

1.026 

972 

1,026 

1,027 

1,019 

931 

929 

Claims  on  oiiicial  entities  . 

160 

226 

268 

376 

462 

501 

494 

501 

506 

528 

537 

559 

Central  Bonk  of  the  Philippines” 

115 

185 

198 

315 

393 

418 

408 

418 

422 

442 

453 

471 

Other  banks  .... 

45 

41 

68 

60 

69 

84 

85 

84 

84 

86 

84 

88 

Exchange  rate  (selling)  , 
THAILAND  (million  baht) 

1  2.359 
!  2.015 

2.358  ) 
2.015  ) 

2.015 

2.015 

2.015 

1  2.519 
'  2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.519 

2.015 

2.418 

2.015 

Money  supply  .... 

6,437 

7,227 

7,728 

8,197 

8,452 

9,083 

8.458 

9,083 

9,313 

9,153 

9,411 

9.554 

9,795 

Currency:  net  active  . 

4,548 

5,179 

5,424 

5,573 

5,504 

5,785 

5.431 

5,785 

5,904 

5,593 

5,708 

5,723 

5,840 

Deposit  money 

1,888 

2,048 

2,304 

2,624 

2,948 

3,298 

3.027 

3,298 

3,410 

3,560 

3,702 

3,832 

3,955 

Time  deposits  .... 

632 

776 

1,192 

1,469' 

1,770 

1,899 

1,868 

1,899 

1,994 

2,072 

2,239 

2,300 

2,306 

Government  deposits'  . 

583 

516 

588 

639 

679 

880 

843 

880 

926 

928 

984 

983 

1,039 

Bank  oi  Thailand  .  .  . 

439 

326 

438 

394 

469 

474 

439 

574 

473 

SIS 

517 

528 

575 

Deposit  money  banks 

144 

190 

150 

245 

212 

407 

404 

407 

453 

,  413 

467 

455 

464 

Bank  clearings  .... 

A 

2,230 

2,598 

2,816 

3,095 

3,451 

3,764 

3,481 

3,811 

4,121 

3,765 

3,790 

3,877 

Bank  debits . 

3,127 

3,600 

4,698 

4,727 

5,002 

5,495 

5,252 

5,772 

6,279 

6,064 

6.210 

6,545 

6,864 

Foreign  ossets  (net)  . 

365 

6,078 

6,225 

6,396 

6,124 

5,898 

6,079 

5,898 

6.186 

6,321 

Bank  oi  Thailand  . 

4,759 

5,065 

5,401 

5,303 

5,203 

5,335 

5,203 

5.340 

5,388 

5,415 

5,493 

Deposit  money  bonks 

67 

-  80 

-  31 

-  4 

-270 

-116 

-270 

-167 

-258 

-322 

-327 

Ex^emge  Fund  . 

1,252 

1,240 

1,026 

825 

966 

860 

966 

1.014 

1.191 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

2,ib6 

2,644 

3,219 

3,712 

4,354 

4,913 

4,832 

4,913 

5,254 

5,265 

5,815 

5,934 

5,885 

Claims  on  government  . 

6,070 

4,616 

5,165 

5,641 

6,058 

6,589 

5,993 

6.589 

6,606 

6,272 

Treasury  bill  rate  (%  per  annum)h 

2.27 

2.26 

2.28 

2.27 

2.91 

2.99 

2.99 

2.99 

2.99 

2.97' 

2.99 

4.48 

4.48 

Exchange  rate  (selling)  . 
VIET-NAM,  Republic  oi 

20.88 

20.91 

20.66 

20.90 

21.10 

21.18 

21.19 

21.19 

1  21.19 

21.19 

21.19 

21.14 

21.14 

(thousand  million  piastre) 
Money  supply  .... 

12.39 

12.16 

10.97 

11.71 

14.07 

13.44 

14.07 

1  15.49 

15.37 

16.36 

16.52 

16.60 

Currency:  net  active  . 

6.78 

8.26 

7.56 

7.86 

8.91 

8.66 

8.91 

1  9.80 

10.06 

10.69 

10.92 

11.04 

Deposit  money  .  .  . 

5.62 

3.90 

3.41 

3.86 

5.16 

4.78 

5.16 

'  5.69 

5.31 

5.67 

5.60 

5.56 

Time  deposits  .... 

0.70 

1.26 

0.85 

1.08 

1.15 

0.93 

1.15 

1  1.07 

1.02 

1.22 

1.27 

1.25 

Bank  clearings  .  .  .  . 

A 

3.13 

2.86 

3.20 

3.21 

3.43 

3.32 

3.66 

1  3.83 

3.98 

4.21 

4.18 

3.90 

Foreign  assets  (net)  . 

4.29 

4.58 

4.70 

5.66 

6.19 

5.56 

6.19 

1  6.57 

6.58 

7.21 

7.38 

7.29 

Banque  Nationals  du  Viet-Nam 

1.6s 

4.36 

4.61 

4.40 

5.33 

5.84 

5.39 

5.84 

'  6.62 

6.47 

7.12 

7.28 

7.19 

Other  bonks  .... 

-0.06 

-0.04 

0.30 

0.33 

0.35 

!  0.17 

0.35 

<  0.25 

0.12 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

Claims  on  private  sector  . 

1.62 

1.81 

3.22 

3.01 

3.67 

3.62 

3.67 

!  3.99 

4.15 

4.35 

4.18 

4.13 

Claims  on  government' 
Exchange  rate: 

13.13 

12.35 

11.62 

12.32 

13.21 

12.85 

13.21 

35.00 

13.45 

13.00 

13.25 

13.38 

13.52 

Oiiicial  rate  .  .  .  . 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

Controlled  iree  rate  . 

— 

— 

— 

73.00 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

_ 

73.50 

,  73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

GENERAL  NOTE:  Net  active  currency:  Total  currency  outstanding  less  holdings 
in  all  banks  including  the  central  bank  and  in  government  treasuries.  Currency 
in  circulation:  Total  currency  outstanding  less  holdings  in  all  banks  including 
the  central  bank.  Deposit  money:  Private  deposits  in  all  banks,  subject  to 
cheque  or  withdrawable  on  demand,  excluding  inter  bank  liabilities.  Govern’ 
ment  deposits:  Including  government  currency  holdings.  Banl(  clearings:  Total 
value  of  cheques  and  other  collection  items  cleared  through  clearing  houses. 
Claims  on  private  sector:  Claims  by  the  banking  system  arising  from  the 
rendering  of  loans  and  advances,  diKOunting  of  bills,  the  holding  of  securities 
in  private  companies,  etc.  Claims  on  government:  Holdings  of  government 
bonds,  treasury  bills  and  government  guaranteed  securities  by  the  banking 
system,  plus  circulation  of  treasury  currency.  Rates  of  interest:  Rates  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  capital  city,  except  for  India,  where  Bombay  rates  are  used.  Call 
money  rate  is  inter-bank  rate  on  money  at  call.  Exchange  rates  are  shown 
in  unit  of  national  currency  per  US  dollar. 

For  the  detailed  explanation  see  IMP:  International  Financial  Statistics. 

A  Monthly  averages  or  calendar  months. 

a.  Deposits  of  State  Boards  in  State  Commercial  Bank  (excluding  the  State 
Agricultural  Bank). 

b.  Including  a  constant  amount  of  99  million  kyats,  which  is  the  value  of  a 
promissory  note  issued  as  cover  for  the  currency  issue. 

c.  5  year  treasury  bonds. 

d.  Debits  to  demand  deposits  of  private  sector. 


e.  3%  national  development  loan  1965-1970  to  earliest  redemption  date. 

f.  Including  bank’s  holdings  of  stocks  and  debentures. 

g.  Including  the  counterpan  of  post  office  demand  deposits. 

h.  Cheques  sent  out  for  local  clearing  and  debits  to  current  deposit  accounts. 

i.  Running  yield  of  3%  consols  1986  to  earliest  redemption  date. 

j.  Payments  agreement  liabilities,  mainly  to  Japan  and  the  Netherlands. 

k.  Foreign  assets  were  revalued  in  May  1957.  Ilie  revaluation  proceeds  (7  billion 
rials)  are  held  by  the  National  Bank  and  are  to  be  used  for  long  term 
development. 

m.  Weighted  yield  (simple  rate  of  interest)  to  latest  redemption  date  of  medium 
dated  government  bonds  issued  during  the  period  stated. 

n.  Including  deposits  of  local  government  and  government  institutions  in  com¬ 
mercial  banks  and  non-governmental  foreign  currency  deposits  in  Bank  of 
Korea. 

p.  Clearing  accounts  with  Japan. 

q.  Including  outstanding  assets  receivable  from  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  under 
the  partition  agreements;  excluding  foreign  assets  of  Banking  Department. 

s.  Yield  to  maturity  of  3%  bonds  19^. 

t.  Total  debits  to  checking  accoui^  of  private  sector. 

u.  Including  a  constant  amount  of  107  million  pesos  from  1952,  representing  the 
difference  between  foreign  assets  transferred  from  the  Treasury  and  its  note 
and  coin  issue,  for  which  the  Bank  assumed  liability. 

T.  July. 
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32.  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 


Millions 


Type  of 
account 

Total 

revenue 

Total 

expenditure 

Balance 

AFGHANISTAN  (afghanis) 

Mar— Sept  1957  .'  A 

564 

740 

-  176 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,469 

1,388 

+  81 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

1,473 

1.685 

—  212 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

1,916 

2,429 

-  513 

BRUNEI  (Malayan  dMi 
1955  .  .  .  , 

irr; 

A 

104.1 

43.0 

+  61.1 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

117.5 

47.4 

+  70.1 

1957  .  .  .  . 

A 

130.4 

57.8 

+  72.6 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

129.5 

63.9 

+  65.6 

1959  .  .  .  . 

RE 

123.0 

75.3 

+  47.7 

1960  .  .  .  . 

DE 

118.1 

55.5 

+  62.6 

BURMA  (kyais) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

723 

1,006 

-  283 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

1.049 

1,137 

—  88 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,006 

1,276 

—  270 

1958/59  .  .  . 

A 

959 

1,300 

-  341 

1959/60  .  .  . 

RE 

1,080 

1,341 

—  261 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

1,078 

1,323 

-  245 

CAMBODIA  (rich) 

1955  .  .  .  . 

1,637  E 

2,475  RE 

—  838 

1956  .  .  .  . 

1,721  E 

1,755  A 

-  34 

1957  .  .  .  . 

DE 

1,899 

2,250 

—  351 

1958  .  .  ,  . 

DE 

2,433 

2,650 

—  217 

1959  .  .  .  . 

DE 

2,630 

3,140 

—  510 

CEYLON  ( rupees) 
1955/56  .  .  . 

1 

A 

1,166 

1,232 

—  66 

1956/57  .  .  , 

A 

1,160 

1,405 

—  245 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,171 

1,444 

—  273 

1958/59  .  .  . 

A 

1,214 

1,656 

—  442 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

1,251 

1,694 

—  443 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

1,511 

1,840 

-  329 

CHINA  (mainland,  yui 
1955  .  .  .  . 

m) 

A 

27,203 

29.347 

-2,144 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

28,743 

30.574 

—  1,831 

1957  .  .  ,  . 

A 

31,010 

30.420 

+  590 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

41,860 

40,960 

+  900 

1959  .  .  .  . 

A 

54,160 

52,770 

+  1,390 

CHINA  (Taiwan,  new 
1955/56  .  .  . 

Taiwan  dol 

A 

ars) 

3,947 

3,798 

-  149 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

4,226 

4,226 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

5,454 

5,408 

+  46 

1958/59  .  .  . 

A 

7,068 

7,019 

+  49 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

6,213 

6,213 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  .  .  .  . 

A 

822 

897 

-  75 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

893 

1,014 

-  121 

1957  .  .  .  , 

A 

874 

989 

-  114 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

816 

1,043 

—  227 

1959  .  .  .  . 

RE 

918 

1,097 

-  179 

1960  .  .  .  . 

DE 

926 

1,229 

-  303 

HONG  KONG  (Hong 
1955/56  .  .  . 

Kong  dolla 

A 

rs) 

427 

400 

+  27 

1956/57  .  ,  . 

A 

473 

477 

—  4 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

546 

531 

+  15 

1958/59  .  .  . 

A 

595 

585 

+  10 

1959/60  .  .  . 

A 

633 

721 

—  88 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

671 

993 

—  322 

INDIA  (rupees) 

Central  Government 
1955/56  .  . 

A 

6,608 

10,061 

—3,453 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

7,658 

11,678 

—4.020 

1957/58  .  , 

A 

9,219 

16,032 

-6,813 

1958/59  .  . 

A 

9.644 

17,053 

—7,409 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

10,713 

18,946 

—8,233 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

11,624 

20,170 

—  8,546 

State* 

1955/56  .  . 

RE 

5,601 

9.476 

-3,875 

1956/57  .  . 

DE 

5,770 

10.344 

—4,574 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

7,142 

9,739 

-2,597 

1958/59  .  . 

A 

8,166 

10.781 

—  2,615 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

8.881 

12,475 

-3,594 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

9,446 

13,487 

—4,041 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1955  .  .  . 

PR 

14,226 

16,316 

-2,090 

1956  .  .  . 

PR 

18,451 

20.015 

-1,564 

1957  .  .  . 

PR 

20,571 

25.610 

—5,039 

1958  ..  . 

PR 

23,273 

35,313 

-12,040 

1959  .  .  . 

PR 

30,571 

44,350 

—  13,779 

Typeoi 

account 

Total 

revenue 

IRAN  / rials) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

PR 

17,353 

1956/57  .  .  . 

PR 

23.969 

1957/58  .  .  . 

PR 

32,894 

1958/59  .  .  . 

PR 

42,924 

1959/60  .  .  . 

DE 

46,389 

JAPAN  (thousand  million  yen) 

1955/56  .  .  , 

A 

1,033 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

1,188 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,332 

1958/59  .  .  . 

A 

1,256 

1959/60  .  .  . 

RE 

1,433 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

1,590 

KOREA,  Republic  of  (Thousand  million  huan) 

1957  .  .  .  . 

A 

162.3 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

199.1 

1959  .  .  .  . 

DE 

255.6 

1960  .  .  .  . 

DE 

310.7 

LAOS  (kips) 

1955  .  .  .  . 

E 

424 

1956  .  .  .  . 

E 

490 

1957/58  .  .  . 

RE 

802 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

648 

1959/60  .  .  . 

RE 

729 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

987 

NEPAL  /  rupees) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

33.6 

1956/57  .  .  . 

RE 

42.9 

1957/58  ,  .  . 

E 

57.6 

1958/59  .  .  . 

RE 

76.4 

1959/60  .  .  . 

RE 

86.6 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

118.7 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

28.4 

1956  .  .  .  . 

A 

32.3 

1957  .  .  .  . 

A 

33.9 

1958  .  .  .  . 

A 

35.9 

1959  .  .  .  . 

A 

44.4 

1960  .  .  .  . 

RE 

55.9 

1961  .  .  .  . 

DE 

56.0 

PAKISTAN  (rupees) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

1,343 

1956/57  .  .  . 

A 

1,371 

1957/58  .  .  . 

A 

1,555 

Apr  1958/Jun  195 

A 

2,160 

1959/60  .  .  . 

RE 

1,721 

1960/61  .  .  . 

DE 

1,876 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

A 

862 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

977 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

1,015 

1958/59  .  . 

RE 

1,021 

1959/60  .  . 

DE 

1,234 

SARAWAK  (Malayan 

dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

48.9 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

50.4 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

50.6 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

58.3 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

66.6 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

78.6 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

73.3 

SINGAPORE  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

208 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

231 

1957  i  ,  . 

A 

242 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

271 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

274 

1960  .  .  . 

269  DE 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

345 

THAILAND  (baht) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

4,367 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

5,076 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

5.168 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

5,585 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

6.038 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

6,520 

Ian.Sep  1961  . 

DE 

5,520 

VIET-NAM,  Republic  oi  ( piastres] 

1956  .  .  . 

7,251  A 

1957  .  .  . 

DE 

8,461 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

9,083 

1959  .  .  . 

DE 

9,791 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

9,727 

Total 

expenditure 

Balance 

23,445 

—6,092 

30,829 

—6.860 

39,660 

-6,766 

49,988 

—7,064 

60.445 

-14,056 

1,044 

—  11 

1,099 

+  89 

1,221 

+  111 

1,357 

—  101 

1.554 

-  120 

1,669 

-  79 

362.7 

—  200.4 

405.3 

—  206.2 

407.4 

-151.8 

446.7 

— 136.0 

1,155 

—  731 

1,169 

—  679 

1,374 

—  572 

1,824 

-1,176 

2,093 

— 1,364 

3,210 

-2,223 

45.2 

48.1 

65.7 

79.8 
163.9 
377.2 

39.2 
41.1 

45.3 

54.8 

46.6 

57.4 

75.6 

1,972 

1,998 

2,730 

3,328 

3,179 

3,322 

980 

1,057 

1,086 

1,063 

1,215 

43.6 

59.4 

69.9 
71.8 

75.7 

87.5 

107.9 

221 

252 

277 

337 

251 

330  RE 
477 

4.968 

5,605 

5,745 

6,013 

6.498 

6,895 

5,936 

12,471  DE 

14,160 

14,134 

15,276 

14,778 


-  11.6 

-  5.2 

—  8.1 

-  3.4 

—  77.3 

—  258.5 

-  10.8 
—  8.8 

-  11.4 

-  18.9 

-  2.2 

—  1.5 

—  19.6 


—  627 
-1,175 

—  1,168 
-1,458 

—  1,446 

—  118 
—  80 

-  71 

-  42 

+  19 

+  5.3 

-  9.0 

-  19.3 

-  13.5 

-  9.1 

-  8.9 

-  34.6 

-  13 

-  21 

-  35 

-  66 

+  23 

-  132 

—  601 

-  529 

-  577 

-  426 

-  460 

-  375 

-  416 


—  5,699 

—  5,051 

—  5.485 

—  5,051 


b. 


MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  TAX  REVENUE 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Millions 


AFGHANISTAN  (afghanis 
Mar— Sepl  1957  . 

1957/58  .... 
1958/59  .... 
1959/60  .... 
BRUNEI  ( Malayan  dollars) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1960  . 

BURMA  (kyats) 

1955/56  .... 
1956/57  .... 
1957/58  .... 
1958/59  .... 
1959/60  .... 
1960/61  .... 
CAMBODIA  (riels) 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

CEYLON  (rupees) 

1955/56  .... 
1956/57  .... 
1957/58  .... 
1958/59  .... 
1959/60  .... 
1960/61  .... 
FED.  OF  MALAYA  (Mol 


1955  . 

A 

1956  . 

A 

1957  . 

A 

1958  . 

A 

1959  . 

RE 

1960  . 

DE 

A 

A 

A 

A 

RE 

DE 

/  Malayan  dollars) 


H9NG  KONG  (Hong  Kong  dollars 
1955/56  ....  A 

1956/57  ....  A 

1957/58  ....  A 

1958/59  ....  A 

1959/60  ....  A 

1960/61  ....  DE 

INDIA  /  rupees) 

Central  Government 
1956/57  ....  A 

1957/58  ....  A 

1958/59  ....  A 

1959/60  ....  RE 

1960/61  ....  DE 

S 

1955/56 
1956/57 
1957/58 
1958/59 
1959/60 


INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1955  .  .  .  . 

1956  .  .  .  . 

1957  .  .  .  . 

1958  .  .  .  . 

1959  .  .  .  . 

IRAN  ( rials) 

1955/56  .  .  . 

1956/57  .  .  . 

1957/58  .  .  . 
1958/59  .  .  . 


Tronsac-  I  Licences, 
Ron  and  I  stomp 
duties,  re- 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE 

33.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  TAX  REVENUE  (Cant'd)  MOUons 


Typo  of 
account 

Toted 

revenue 

Tax 

revenue 

Taxon 

income 

and 

wealth 

Land 

tax 

Ctutoms  duties 

Transac¬ 
tion  and 
con¬ 
sumption 
toxes 

Licences, 
stamp 
duties,  re¬ 
gistration 
fees,  etc. 

Other 

tax 

revenue 

Total 

Import 

duties 

Export 

duties 

JAPAN  ( thousand  million  yen ) 

1955/56  .  . 

A 

1,033 

936 

481 

— 

27 

428 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

1,188 

1,087 

577 

— 

46 

464 

_ 

1957/56  .  . 

A 

1,332 

1.249 

628 

— 

51 

570 

_ 

1958/59  .  . 

A 

1,256 

1,157 

603 

— 

51 

503 

_ 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

1,433 

1,301 

665 

— 

79 

557 

_ 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

1,590 

1,472 

784 

— 

89 

599 

_ 

— 

KOREA.  RepubUc  of 

( thousand  million  huan  ) 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

162.3 

136.0 

26.7 

27.7 

23.8 

35.5 

2.8 

19.5 

1958  ..  .  . 

A 

199.1 

168.7 

32.2 

20.2 

29.6 

41.2 

4.8 

40.7 

1959  .  .  . 

DE 

255.6 

222.7 

42.4 

20.3 

32.2 

50.9 

7.6 

69.3 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

310.7 

265.9 

51.0 

18.5 

41.1 

60.4 

9.1 

85.8 

LAOS  IKtpi) 

1955  .  .  . 

E 

424 

242 

9 

— 

100 

100 

_ 

115 

11 

7 

1956  .  .  . 

E 

490 

464 

44 

— 

251 

251 

— 

129 

33 

7 

1957/58  .  . 

RE 

802 

768 

259 

— 

— 

509 

1958/59  .  . 

RE 

648 

586 

200 

386 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

729 

660 

112 

548 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

987 

808 

307 

501 

NEPAL  { rupees) 

1955/56  .  . 

A 

33.6 

12.6 

2.2 

1956/57  .  . 

RE 

42.9 

18.5 

2.8 

1957/58  .  . 

E 

57.6 

23.5 

4.0 

1958/59  .  . 

RE 

76.4 

57.5 

18.4 

27.9 

6.5 

4.7 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

86.6 

52.9 

15.5 

28.2 

4.1 

5.1 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

118.7 

77.9 

28.4 

33.5 

6.4 

9.6 

NORTH  BORNEO  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

28.4 

20.7 

1.9 

0.1 

16.5 

9.5 

7.0 

_ 

0.4 

1.8 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

32.3 

23.1 

3.0 

0.1 

18.0 

11.5 

6.5 

_ 

0.5 

1.5 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

33.9 

23.9 

3.0 

0.1 

18.9 

12.9 

6.0 

_ 

0.6 

1.3 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

35.9 

24.5 

3.2 

— 

18.9 

12.7 

6.2 

_ 

0.7 

1.7 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

44.4 

28.8 

3.2 

— 

23.1 

14.7 

8.4 

_ 

1.1 

1.4 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

55.9 

36.6 

5.7 

— 

28.5 

18.1 

10.4 

_ 

1.1 

1.3 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

56.0 

34.0 

5.6 

25.8 

18.0 

7.8 

_ 

1.1 

1.5 

PAKISTAN  (rupees) 

1955/56  .  . 

A 

1,343 

968 

198 

— 

509 

222 

6 

33 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

1,371 

983 

208 

6 

471 

263 

7 

28 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

1,555 

1,033 

250 

1 

421 

319 

7 

35 

Apr  1958/Jun  1959  . 

A 

2,160 

1.382 

414 

1 

491 

419 

10 

47 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

1,721 

1,215 

299 

1 

458 

408 

9 

40 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

1,876 

1,280 

299 

1 

451 

508 

9 

12 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 

1955/56  .  . 

A 

862 

738 

142 

— 

247 

247 

135 

190 

24 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

977 

621 

154 

— 

274 

274 

_ 

155 

201 

37 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

1,015 

812 

162 

— 

262 

262 

_ 

170 

180 

38 

1958/59  .  . 

RE 

1,021 

803 

167 

— 

219 

219 

_ 

178 

167 

72 

1959/60  .  . 

DE 

1,234 

1.058 

175 

432 

432 

182 

175 

94 

SARAWAK  (Malayan 

dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

48.9 

38.2 

6.5 

— 

27.8 

13.5 

14.3 

1.3 

0.5 

2.1 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

50.4 

37.8 

7.3 

— 

26.0 

13.9 

12.1 

1.3 

0.6 

2.8 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

50.6 

38.1 

8.5 

— 

25.4 

15.2 

10.2 

1.2 

0.7 

2.3 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

58.3 

43.2 

12.1 

— 

25.8 

16.7 

9.1 

1.4 

1.2 

2.7 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

66.6 

52.2 

10.1 

— 

36.6 

19.9 

16.7 

1.8 

1.1 

2.6 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

78.6 

63.3 

11.7 

— 

46.0 

25.5 

20.5 

2.0 

1.2 

2.4 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

73.3 

56.9 

13.2 

38.3 

23.3 

15.0 

2.2 

1.2 

2D 

SINGAPORE  (Mala) 

'an  dollars) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

208 

157 

64 

68 

68 

18 

3 

4 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

231 

177 

73 

75 

75 

19 

4 

6 

1957  ... 

A 

242 

189 

70 

_ 

85 

85 

21 

6 

7 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

271 

195 

70 

_ 

91 

91 

20 

8 

6 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

274 

202 

80 

— 

88 

88 

_ 

21 

8 

5 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

269 

209 

73 

— 

100 

100 

_ 

21 

9 

6 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

345 

259 

119 

_ 

94 

94 

_ 

25 

10 

11 

THAILAND  (baht) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

4.367 

3,990 

312 

— 

1,648 

1,296 

352 

1,189 

193 

648 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

5,076 

4,650 

354 

— 

1,816 

1,413 

403 

1,277 

189 

1,014 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

5,168 

4,681 

380 

— 

1,901 

1,490 

411 

1,233 

196 

971 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

5.585 

5,105 

405 

— 

1,907 

1,614 

293 

1,561 

241 

991 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

6,038 

5,272 

428 

— 

2,212 

1,804 

408 

1,520 

147 

965 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

6,520 

5,968 

594 

— 

2,316 

1,940 

376 

1,747 

241 

1,070 

Jan-S«p  1961 

DE 

5,520 

4,979 

513 

_ 

1,975 

1,706 

269 

1,392 

155 

944 

V1ET*NAM«  itepuJE)Uc 

of  (piastres) 

1957  .  .  . 

DE 

8,461 

7,074 

729 

140 

1,702 

1,702 

3,934 

407 

162 

1959  .  .  . 

• 

A 

9.083 

8.129 

470 

140 

2,223 

2,223 

_ 

4,498 

798 

1959  .  .  . 

DE 

9,791 

7,798 

520 

142 

2,406 

2,406 

_ 

3,176 

1,554 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

9,727 

7,244 

530 

2,054 

2,054 

— 

4,581 

79 

■x< 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE 

34.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  Millioru 


Typ*  ol 
account 

Total 

expenditure 

Defence 

Subsidies 

Economic 

services 

Social 

services 

Contribu* 
dons  to 
provincial 
and  local 
govn'ts 

Other 

current 

expenditure 

Investment 

Looiu 

and 

advances 

(net) 

AFGHANISTAN  (afghanis, 

Mar — Sept  1957 

A 

740 

194 

69 

62 

163 

252 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,388 

444 

177 

121 

.a 

272 

374 

1958/59  .... 

A 

1,685 

547 

232 

156 

329 

421 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

2,429 

664 

361 

253 

428 

723 

BRUNEI  ( Malayan  dollars) 

1955  . 

A 

43.0 

3  2 

2  9 

18  1 

1956  . 

A 

47.4 

— 

_ 

4,8 

4.0 

_ 

10.8 

27.8 

1957  . 

A 

57.8 

— 

— 

5.2 

5.3 

_ 

13.3 

34.0 

1958  . 

A 

63.9 

— 

— 

3.7 

6.0 

_ 

12.6 

41.6 

1959  . 

RE 

75.3 

— 

— 

4.7 

8.1 

_ 

11.4 

51.1 

1960  . 

DE 

55.5 

— 

— 

5.4 

11.4 

— 

10.8 

27.9 

BURMA  (kyats) 

1955/56  .... 

A 

1,006 

353 

— 

49 

132 

27 

246 

77 

122 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,137 

368 

— 

57 

150 

29 

281 

79 

173 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,276 

408 

— 

66 

168 

39 

301 

114 

180 

1958/59  .... 

A 

1,300 

403 

— 

63 

165 

39 

335 

107 

188 

1959/60  .... 

RE 

1,341 

439 

— 

62 

177 

26 

340 

151 

146 

1960/61  .... 

DE 

1,323 

409 

— 

65 

183 

28 

339 

159 

140 

CAMBODIA  (rials) 

1955  . 

RE 

2,475 

1,107 

89 

399 

16 

728 

136 

1956  . 

A 

1,755 

610 

— 

89 

482 

384 

190 

1957  . 

DE 

2,250 

640 

— 

129 

661 

485 

335 

1958  . 

DE 

2,650 

657 

— 

151 

809 

619 

414 

1959  . 

DE 

3,140 

827 

— 

179 

956 

642 

536 

CEYLON  (rupees) 

1954/55  .... 

A 

984 

26 

— 

142 

249 

23 

195 

352 

3 

1955/56  .... 

A 

1,232 

30 

80 

133 

282 

24 

260 

344 

79 

1956/57  .... 

A 

1,405 

34 

105 

138 

321 

26 

393 

224 

164 

1957/58  .... 

A 

1,444 

64 

112 

149 

360 

32 

249 

465 

13 

1958/59  .... 

A 

1,656 

72 

146 

173 

421 

35 

348 

405 

56 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

1,694 

79 

108 

190 

429 

36 

332 

520 

_ 

1960/61  .... 

DE 

1,840 

86 

200 

206 

466 

37 

366 

460 

19 

FED.  OF  MALAYA  (Malayan  dollars) 

1955  . 

A 

897 

160 

35 

158 

1956  . 

A 

1,014 

148 

_ 

57 

166 

_ 

331 

312 

1957  . 

A 

989 

161 

— 

61 

172 

_ 

347 

248 

1958  . 

A 

1,043 

162 

— 

46 

216 

_ 

365 

254 

1959  . 

RE 

1,097 

157 

— 

55 

248 

_ 

358 

279 

1960  . 

DE 

1,229 

140 

— 

61 

265 

— 

389 

374 

HONG  KONG  (Hong  Kong  dollars) 

1955/56  .... 

A 

400 

24 

— 

40 

91 

_ 

123 

108 

14 

1956/57  .... 

A 

477 

25 

— 

43 

106 

_ 

129 

145 

29 

1957/58  .... 

A 

531 

28 

— 

48 

120 

_ 

151 

162 

22 

1958/59  .... 

A 

585 

26 

— 

53 

143 

_ 

138 

178 

47 

1959/60  .... 

A 

721 

36 

— 

63 

183 

_ 

209 

189 

41 

1960/61  .... 

DE 

993 

35 

— 

80 

240 

— 

230 

322 

86 

INDIA  (rupees) 

Central  Government 

1956/57  .... 

A 

11,678 

2,174 

13 

657 

2.872 

3,162 

2,800 

1957/58  .... 

A 

16,032 

2,828 

258 

1,009 

3,047 

5,219 

3,671 

1958/59  .... 

A 

17,053 

2,787 

166 

1,241 

3,467 

5,522 

3,870 

1959/60  .... 

RE 

18,946 

2,802 

141 

1,623 

4,119 

5.003 

5.258 

1960/61  .... 

DE 

20,170 

3,100 

119 

2.069 

4,600 

5,045 

5,237 

States 

1955/56  .... 

RE 

9,476 

— 

1,319 

1,539 

_ 

2,700 

3,134 

784 

1956/57  .... 

DE 

10,344 

— 

1,530 

1,742 

_ 

2,673 

3,758 

641 

1957/58  .... 

A 

9,739 

— 

1,540 

1.820 

— 

2.983 

2,964 

432 

1958/59  .... 

A 

10,781 

— 

1,738 

2,051 

• _ 

3,452 

2,772 

768 

1959/60  .... 

RE 

12,475 

— 

1,989 

2,374 

_ 

3,665 

3,422 

1,025 

1960/61  .... 

DE 

13,487 

— 

2,333 

2,593 

— 

3,833 

3,061 

1,667 

INDONESIA  (rupiah) 

1955  . 

PR 

16,316 

3,937 

1,476 

1,564 

8,424 

915 

1956  . 

PR 

20,015 

4,379 

869 

1,939 

11,910 

918 

1957  . 

PR 

25,610 

6,051 

1,082 

2,334 

15,078 

1.065 

1958  . 

PR 

35,313 

11,085 

1.404 

2,884 

18,646 

1,294 

1959  . 

PR 

44,350 

14,071 

1,927 

3,124 

23,279 

1.949 

IRAN  (rials) 

1955/56  .... 

PR 

23,445 

5,298 

510 

_ 

8,797 

8,185 

655 

1956/57  .... 

PR 

30,829 

6,457 

330 

9,516 

10,538 

3,988 

1957/58  .... 

PR 

39,660 

8,378 

464 

_ 

14,084 

16,604 

130 

1958/59  .... 

PR 

49,988 

13,242 

900 

— 

16.941 

18.073 

832 

1959/60  .... 

DE 

60,445 

17,005 

920 

— 

21.383 

19,637 

1.500 
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PUILIC  FINANCE 


34.  MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPENDITURE  (Cont’d) 


Millions 


Typed  Toted  D,j,nce 
account  expenditure 


Economic 

■eiYices 


Contiibu-  . 

done  to  Other 

proTinded  current  Inrestment  .  ~~ 

and  local  expenditure 
govn'te 


JAPAN  ( thousand  million  yea) 
1955/56  .  A 


1956/57  .  . 

1957/58  .  . 

1958/59  .  . 

1959/60  .  . 

1960/61  .  . 

KOREA,  Reptiblic 

1957  .  .  . 

1958  .  .  . 

1959  .  .  . 

1960  .  .  . 

LAOS  (l(ips) 

1955  .  .  . 

1956  .  .  . 

1957/58  .  . 

1958/59  .  . 

1959/60  .  . 

1960/61  .  . 

NEPAL  /  rupees) 
1955/56  .  . 

1956/57  .  . 

1957/58  .  . 

1958/59  .  . 

1959/60  .  . 

1960/61  .  . 

NORTH  BORNEO 


.  .  A 

.  .  RE 

.  .  E 

.  .  RE 

.  .  RE 

.  .  DE 

(  Malayan  dollars) 


A 

A 

A 

RE 

DE 

(thousand  million 

A 

A 

E 

E 


1955  .  .  . 

A 

39.2 

_ 

_ 

2.9 

3.5 

— 

8.8 

24.0 

_ 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

41.1 

— 

— 

4.2 

4.3 

— 

11.6 

21.0 

— 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

45.3 

— 

— 

5.3 

5.2 

— 

12.3 

22.5 

— 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

54.8 

— 

— 

6.0 

5.5 

— 

13.5 

29.8 

— 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

46.6 

— 

— 

5.7 

6.2 

— 

15.3 

19.4 

— 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

57.4 

— 

_ 

7.1 

7.7 

— 

16.6 

26.0 

_ 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

75.6 

_ 

8.3 

9.2 

— 

17.6 

40.5 

_ 

PAKISTAN  (rupees, 

1955/56  .  . 

A 

1,972 

821 

30 

32 

471 

297 

321 

1956/57  .  , 

A 

1,998 

784 

29 

42 

515 

354 

274 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

2,730 

696 

37 

41 

638 

711 

607 

Apr  1858/Jtm  1959  . 

A 

3,328 

995 

43 

53 

997 

800 

440 

1959/60  .  . 

RE 

3,179 

965 

47 

41 

597 

911 

618 

1960/61  .  . 

DE 

3,322 

971 

54 

25 

736 

840 

696 

PHILIPPINES  (pesos) 
1955/56  .... 

A 

980 

166 

122 

268 

56 

85 

283 

1956/57  .  . 

A 

1,057 

157 

158 

282 

61 

no 

289 

1957/58  .  . 

A 

1,086 

181 

147 

315 

74 

134 

235 

1958/59  .  . 

RE 

1,063 

180 

163 

334 

61 

127 

198 

1959/60  .  . 

DE 

1,215 

185 

191 

363 

70 

151 

255 

SARA  W  AK  ( MtUayan  dollars ) 

1955  . 1  A 

43.6 

0.1 

5.6 

5.2 

_ 

14.5 

17.7 

0.5 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

59.4 

— 

— 

7.3 

10.6 

— 

16.5 

23.3 

1.7 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

69.9 

— 

— 

8.7 

12.6 

— 

19.6 

25.9 

3.1 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

71.8 

— 

— 

9.0 

14.2 

— 

19.1 

28.7 

0.8 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

75.7 

— 

— 

9.3 

15.3 

— 

20.0 

30.8 

0.3 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

87.5 

— 

_ 

10.6 

16.4 

— 

21.3 

39.1 

0.1 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

107.9 

_ 

_ 

12.3 

17.8- 

_ 

25.2 

52.3 

0.3 

SINGAPORE  ( Malayan  dollars ) 

1955  . .  A 

221 

10 

12 

63 

80 

56 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

252 

10 

— 

19 

78 

— 

85 

60 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

277 

9 

— 

17 

89 

— 

113 

49 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

337 

11 

— 

18 

100 

— 

127 

81 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

251 

8 

— 

15 

104 

— 

93 

31 

1960  .  .  . 

RE 

330 

8 

_ 

16 

109 

— 

85 

112 

1961  .  .  . 

DE 

477 

8 

_ 

24 

156 

_ 

102 

187 

THAILAND  (baht) 

1955  .  .  . 

A 

4.968 

855 

— 

100 

355 

79 

2,500 

1,079 

— 

1956  .  .  . 

A 

5,605 

817 

— 

109 

436 

84 

3,278 

881 

— 

1957  .  .  . 

A 

5,745 

1,567 

— 

240 

1,107 

65 

1,880 

886 

— 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

6,013 

1,390 

— 

304 

1,497 

47 

1,813 

962 

— 

1959  .  .  . 

A 

6.498 

1,439 

22 

473 

1,555 

109 

1,628 

1,272 

— 

1960  .  .  . 

DE 

6,895 

1,422 

18 

459 

1,791 

121 

1,857 

1,227 

— 

Jon-Sep  1961 

DE 

5,936 

1,078 

26 

408 

1,427 

103 

1,525 

1,354 

15 

VIET-NAM,  Republic  ol  ( piastres) 
1957  . 1  DE 

14,160 

6.362 

684 

1,057 

1,355 

4,335 

367 

1958  .  .  . 

A 

14.134 

6,017 

— 

5,197 

2,920 

— 

1959  .  .  . 

DE 

15.276 

6,173 

— 

5,429 

3,674 

— 

1960  .  .  . 

•  • 

DE 

14,778 

5,970 

— 

4,877 

3,931 

— 
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GENERAL  NOTES: 

(for  tables  32,  33  and  34) 

A  =  Accounts,  E  =  Estimates,  DE  =  Draft  estimates,  RE  =  Revised 
estimates,  PR  =  Provisional  results. 

Figures  generally  relate  to  central  government  transactions  only 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

In  general,  only  the  net  results  of  public  enterprises  and  fiscal 
monopolies  are  included;  positive  balances  are  shown  under  revenue 
and  negative  balances  under  expenditure.  Currency  and  mint  tran¬ 
sactions  are  excluded.  Interest  charges  to  public  enterprises  and 
entities  are  included  in  revenue  and  not  deducted  from  interest 
payments  on  the  expenditure  side. 

REVENUE 

Total  revenue:  excluding  proceeds  from  loans,  other  forms  of 
borrowing,  grants  and  aid,  transfers  from  reserve  funds,  and  counter¬ 
part  funds. 

Transaction  and  consumption  taxes;  excise  duties,  turnover  taxes, 
sales  taxes  and  entertainment  duties. 

EXPENDITURE 

Total  expenditure:  including  current  expenditure,  capital  out¬ 
lays,  and  loans  and  advances  (net)  granted  by  the  government  but 
excludes  debt  redemption,  contributions  to  sinking  funds  and  trans¬ 
fers  to  reserve  funds. 

Defence:  including  defence  capital  outlay.  Expenditure  on  mili¬ 
tary  pensions  is  included  in  "other  current  expenditure”. 

^onomic  services:  including  current  expenditure  on  agriculture, 
forests,  industrial  development,  scientific  and  technical  research,  irriga¬ 
tion,  public  works,  ports,  light  houses,  commerce,  planning,  etc. 

^ial  services;  including  current  expenditure  on  education, 
health,  social  welfare,  relief,  etc. 

Contributions  to  provincial  and  local  governments:  including  con¬ 
tributions  towards  meeting  current  expenditures. 

Investment:  covers  capital  outlays  of  public  works  department, 
including  maintenance,  and  of  government  enterprises  and  other 
departments  and  grants  to  provinces  and  local  authorities  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Loans  and  advances  (net):  mainly  granted  to  provinces,  local 
authorities,  public  and  private  undertakings  for  capital  outlay. 

COUNTRY  NOTES: 

(for  tables  32,  33  and  34) 

AFGHANISTAN 

Transactions  of  postal  and  telecommunications  are  included  on 
a  gross  basis. 

Expenditure:  Defence:  including  total  expenditure  of  Ministry  of 
Interior  and  Tribal  Affairs  Department.  Investment:  developmental 
expenditure. 

BURMA 

Revenue;  other  tax  revenue  including  contributions  from  the 
State  Marketing  Boards.  Japanese  reparation  receipts  are  excluded. 

CAMBODIA 

Revenue;  A  number  of  transaction  and  consumption  taxes  are 
included  under  customs  duties  for  1955. 

Expenditure:  1956-1958,  expenditures  financed  by  external  aid  are 
excluded. 

CEYLON 

Revenue:  Tax  on  income  and  wealth:  including  pension  con¬ 
tribution  from  government  employees. 

Expenditure:  Subsidies:  food  subsidies  only. 

CHINA:  MAINLAND 

Sources:  Tung  Chi  Kung  Tso  (Statistical  Bulletin),  issue  No. 
12,  29  June  1957;  Tsai  Cheng  (Finance),  issue  No.  8,  5  August 
1957;  Fiiunce  Minister’s  accounts.  People's  Daily,  Peking,  16  June 
1956;  Takung  Pao,  Peking,  12  February  1958. 

Figures  relate  to  the  combined  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
central  and  local  governments. 

CHINA:  TAIWAN 

Revenue:  includes  proceeds  from  domestic  loans,  other  forms 
of  borrowing,  grants  and  aid;  and  counterpart  funds. 

Expenditure:  including  some  repayment  of  debt. 

FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 

Figures  relate  to  the  combined  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
governments  of  the  Federation  and  the  States  and  Settlements.  Tran¬ 
sactions  of  postal  and  telecommunications  are  included  on  a  gross  basis. 

Expenditure:  including  advances  and  payments  to  the  War 
Damage  Fund.  Defence:  including  the  emergency  expenditure  of 
the  Police  Deparunent.  Investment  and  loans  and  advances  (net): 
public  works,  telecommunications  and  development  loan  expenditure. 
INDIA 

Central  government:  Revenue:  excluding  taxes  transferred  to 
the  states. 

Expenditure;  excluding  transactions  of  state  trading  schemes. 
Subsidies:  loss  on  imported  steel.  Investment;  including  capital 
transferred  to  displaced  persons  and  minor  amounts  to  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Loans  and  advances  (net):  mostly  to  state  governments,  local 
governments,  and  government  enterprises. 


PUBLIC  FINANCE 

States:  Total  revenue:  excluding  loans  but  including  grants  re¬ 
ceived  and  taxes  transferred  from  the  central  government. 

Expenditure:  Social  services;  expenditure  on  education  and 
health  only.  Loans  and  advances  (net):  loans  to  municipalities,  local 
bodies,  etc. 

INDONESIA 

All  accounts  arc  shown  "gross”  i.e.  certain  incomes  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  various  expenditure  items  have  not  been  deducted  from 
expenditures. 

Revenue:  Transactions  and  consumption  taxes:  including  foreign 
exchange  levies,  except  for  1959,  for  w^h  figures  are  not  available. 

Expenditure:  Eronomic  services:  including  certain  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Investment:  covers  total  expenditure  of  Ministry  of  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Public  Works  and  Energy.  Other  expenditure:  including 
financing  services,  and  a  substantial  amount  expenditure  on  security 
measures. 

IRAN 

Land  tax:  included  under  Tax  on  income  and  wealth.  Other 
tax  revenue:  includes  oil  revenue,  monopoly  profits  etc. 

Expenditure:  Investment:  includes  capital  ouday  of  Plan  Orga¬ 
nization,  other  direct  capital  outlay  and  grants  for  capital  purposes. 

JAPAN 

Figures  represent  transaCUons  of  general  account,  special  account 
for  debt  management  and  special  account  for  local  grants  and  shared 
taxes  as  well  as  other  special  accounts  of  administrative  nature. 
Special  accounts  for  trading,  manufacturing,  banking,  insurance  and 
other  public  undertakings  are  excluded.  Capital  transfers  are  wholly 
included. 

Expenditure:  Social  services:  including  social  security,  civil  pen¬ 
sions,  etc.  Other  current  expenditure;  including  some  capital  expen¬ 
diture.  Investment  expenditure  on  public  works  only.  Loans  and 
advances  (net):  including  purchases  of  securities. 

KOREA,  REPUBLIC  OF 

Figures  represent  transactions  of  the  whole  central  government 
sector. 

Revenue:  Land  tax:  including  tax  on  land  income.  Other  tax 
revenue:  including  tax  on  foreign  exchange. 

Expenditure:  Social  Services;  including  transfers  to  local  school 
authorities.  Loans  and  advances  (net):  including  purchases  of  owner¬ 
ship  rights. 

LAOS 

Expenditure:  Investment:  the  figure  for  1955  includes  an 
amount  of  553.3  million  kips  financed  direedy  by  foreign  aid. 
Defence:  excluding  considerable  amounts  of  defence  expenditures 
finances  by  foreign  aid.  Other  current  expenditure:  includes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  unforeseen  expenditures,  transportation  expenses, 
etc.  which  could  not  be  distributed. 

NEPAL 

Revenue:  Transaction  and  consumpdon  taxes;  excise  dudes  only. 

Expenditure:  Investment:  developmental  expenditure. 

PAKISTAN 

Revenue:  excluding  receipts  from  sales  of  foreign  aid  fund 
supplies.  Total  tax  revenue:  -Excluding  uxes  transferred  to  state 
governments. 

Expenditure:  including  expenditures  met  from  railway,  postal 
development  and  other  funds,  excluding  currency  capital  outlays  and 
state  trading  schemes.  Social  services:  expenditure  on  educadon  and 
health  only.  Contributions  to  provincial  and  local  governments;  grants 
to  states  other  than  those  met  from  funds,  mainly  for  development 
but  also  general  grants  for  meedng  current  expenditures. 
PHILIPPINES 

Revenue:  import  dudes:  include  excise  dudes  on  imports;  also 
include  foreign  exchange  tax  in  1955  and  1956.  Transacdon 
and  consumpdon  taxes:  consist  of  excise  taxes  on  domesdc  products 
and  forest  products.  Licences,  stamp  dudes,  regbtration  fees,  etc.: 
consist  of  licences  and  business  taxes,  and  documentary  stamps. 
SINGAPORE 

The  main  reason  for  the  large  increase  of  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  1961  is  the  integradon  of  the  City  Council  into  the  Central 
Government. 

THAILAND 

Revenue;  Tax  on  income  and  wealth;  income  ux  and  automo¬ 
bile  taxes  only.  Other  tax  revenue:  including  profits  from  rice  export 
monopoly,  aliens  and  gambling  fees. 

Expenditure:  Contribudons  to  provincial  and  local  governments: 
including  purchase  of  cars  and  boats  for  fire  control,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Other  current  expenditure:  includ¬ 
ing  cost  of  living  allowance  to  all  government  employees,  both 
civil  and  military  up  to  1956,  and  amounting  to  2,274  million  baht 
in  that  year.  Beginning  1957  cost  of  living  allowance  to  government 
employees  is  distributed  to  the  appropriate  heads. 

VIET-NAM,  REPUBLIC  OF 

Expenditure:  Investment:  developmental  expenditure  for  1958- 
1960. 
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ECONOMIC  BULLETIN  FOR  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

Bsglnning  with  the  ninth  volume,  for  19S8-S9,  the  Economic  Bulletin  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  issued  quarterly,  in 
June,  September,  December  and  March  (instead  of  May,  August,  November  and  February).  The  March  issue  contoiiu  the  annual 
Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  The  June  and  September  issues  contain  articles  and  notes  on  subjects  related  to 
the  Asian  economy.  The  December  issue  features  special  studies  and  reports  relating  to  economic  development  and  planning. 
All  four  issues  include  a  compendium  of  Asian  economic  statistics. 

Volume  I  — Mobilisation  of  domestic  resources  for  economic  development  and  the  financial  institutions  in  the  ECAFE  region 
Chemical  fertiliser  industry  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Devaluation,  price  movements  and  changes  in  external  trade  in  ECAFE  countries 

Development  of  the  tourist  industry  in  Asia  and  the  For  Eost 

Utilisation  of  transport  facilities  in  the  ECAFE  region 

The  economic  reclassification  of  government  budgets  and  accounts 

Fishing  industry  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Fields  of  economic  development  hondicapped  by  lack  of  trained  personnel  in  ECAFE  countries 
Volume  n  — Problems  of  national  income  estimation  in  ECAFE  countries 
Cottage  industries  in  ECAFE  countries 

On  the  establishment  of  certain  small  loan  banks  by  governments,  with  special  reference  to  experience  in  Indonesia 

On  electric  power  production  and  development  in  ECAFE  countries 

Inflation  and  the  mobilisation  of  domestic  capital  in  under  developed  countries  of  Asia 

Industrial  organisation  in  the  public  sector  in  ECAFE  countries 

Volume  III — Some  financial  aspects  of  development  programmes  in  Asign  countries 
Analysis  of  national  income  in  selected  Asian  countries 

Volume  IV — Aspects  of  urbanisation  in  ECAFE  countries 

Diversification  of  production  and  trade  in  ECAFE  countries 
Taxation  and  economic  development  in  Asian  countries 
Economic  developments  in  mainland  China,  1949-S3 
Volume  V — Scope  for  multilateral  compensation  payments  of  ECAFE  countries 
Gaiiu  from  trade  in  ECAFE  countries.  July  1950  to  June  1953 

Some  commercial  and  economic  aspects  of  public  enterprises  in  certain  Asian  countries 
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